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We have recently published an _ illustrated 

Brochure containing many appropriate “Gift” 

Suggestions, including Badge Jewellery, Cigar- 

ette, Match, and Vanity Cases enamelled in 
eae * colours, Watches, Clocks, etc. We shall! be 
Dx, Avnoemmmaee. pleased to forward a copy upon request. 


Sterling Silver Flap Jack, with 
the Colours of any unit, in 
enamel, and mounted with 
Badge in Sterling Silver. 
Diameter 3 ins. - £2.10.0 











Sterling Silver Cigarette Case, with 
the Colours of any unit in enamel 
and mounted with Badge in Sterlin 
Silver. Size 3}ins. by 3fins. £3.5. 


Grenadier Guards. 
Rose Diamond, 
Platinum and 


Enamel Brooch 
£20.0.0 


The badge of your unit can be 
supplied as a brooch in any size, 
and we shall appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of preparing sketches and 
estimates. 


Sterling Silver Cigarette Box, with the 
Colours of any unit in enamel and 
mounted with Badge in Sterling Silver. 
Size 4ins. by 3fins. by 1dins. -15.0 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD. 


Jewellers and Silversmiths to H.M. The King, 
112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(At the corner of Glasshouse Street—No other address). 





























Staff College Entrance and Promotion Examinations 


If you are going up for either of these examinations your objective is made definitely easier 
and more certain of attainment with the aid of PITMAN’S COURSES. 


** Your marginal comments were always backed up by two 

and sometimes three handwritten foolscap pages, going “The personal attention received and the criticisms 

deeply into every difficulty. They made the best possible of my efforts especially, were of the greatest value. 

substitute for a personal talk.. Both in Tactics and No one who has taken your Promotion Course could 

Administration the instructors seemed to have time, have failed to find the papers set anything but easy.” 

patience, and a desire to give me a return for my money.”’ Dros, CHITRAL 
Quetta, 


EFFECTIVE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN SUBJECTS 
(a), (b), (c) & (d) PROVIDED BY— 
Principal: . PITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE : imekaebies 
les HOLLAND: 293 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 on 


0.B.£., M.A., see 
i application 
M.Sc.,LL.D. ; Wherever you are stationed we can help you PP 
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4a ee SHIRTS | PYJAMA 
in striped SUITS 


designsor 
plain shades in striped 
including designs or 
Two Collars | plain shades 


10/6 17/6 


— SHIRTS Creare fo neu 
SOFT COLLARS & PYJAMAS " qanmny 


LOOK FORTHE 3. |SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS | WHEY 
NONE GENDINE WitaouT, |AND STORES, and all AUSTIN REED Shops. 


Ask for and see you get “‘LUVISCA.” There is nothing just-as-good. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Lid. (Dept. 276 M) 16, St. Martin’s- 
le Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 























HE Vickers-Armstrongs 

Tractor with Vickers 40mm. 
(2 pdr.) automatic anti- Tank 
and anti-Aircraft Gun. 


For the protection of mobile 
columns against armoured 
fighting vehicles and aircraft. 





SS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


—=iIMITED = 





VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W. | 
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PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only one failure in Examination at first attempt, and 
three failures in one sub-head. Some candidates averaged 80—100 
per cent. in various sub-heads. 

ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 

RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 

All candidates passed at first attempt. Several second on the list 
including 994 per cent. for Imperial Military Geography. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. MACGREGOR GREER, 112, Argyle Road, W.13 


Tel.: Perivale 2621 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING | 
Mr. R. E. BESANT, A.L.C.M. (Elocution) 


Late of the Royal College of Music, London : formerly Teacher of Elocution, Royal Academy of Dramatic 


Art, London : gives 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
IN ELOCUTION, RESONANT TONE, CLEAR ARTICULATION, PREPARATION OF 
SUBJECT MATTER & NOTES, FLUENCY, SPONTANEOUS DELIVERY, CONFIDENCE. 
LECTURES; ADDRESSES; AFTER DINNER SPEAKING. 
SPECIAL COACHING FOR LECTURES AND SPEECHES. 

From A COMMANDER, R.N.: ‘“* May I say that had I not come to you, my lecture would not have 
been the success it was.” 

From A CAPTAIN, R.A. STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY : “I gave my lecture this morning 
and it seemed to go very well, I am quite sure that I owe this chiefly to the excellent coaching you have given 
me, and I found your help of the greatest value in preparing and rehearsing the lecture.” 

Also a COMPACT, COMPREHENSIVE POSTAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE for 
those unable to take Private Lessons. Interviews and Lessons by appointment. 


All correspondence: R. E. BESANT, 115, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


CHARTER: 
“No Destitute Child Ever Refused 


Admission” 


114,000 children admitted. 
1,735 admitted last year. 
8,478 always supported. 


OVER 25,000 MEALS 


have to be provided every day. 


Will you send 


One of a family of 8,478 Children. for the Children’s Food ? 


Cheques, etc., payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, 
addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 148 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, rt. 


Wid HU Hee 











ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
WHITEHALL, S.W.1 
mam 


Hire of Lecture Theatre 


nm 
The Institution’s Theatre can be let to Service 
and non-political bodies. 
Service Meetings - £2 2 0 Non-Service Meetings - £4 4 0 
Alcove for small Meetings - £1 1 0 
APPLY TO SECRETARY. 








RUSSIAN SCHOOLMASTER 
— BOOKS — 


Coaches for Russian Army 


ype aeraaeny 2 Exams. 
vrowsor || Hugh Rees Ltd 
6 


58 Argyle nak Ealing, W.13 








Military, Naval and 


REMEMBER General Booksellers, 
Gwo Steeples No83 Stationers & Publishers 


quality when you want a 


‘ood pair of socks. 5& 7 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 


FROM ALL HOSIER$ 
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PROMOTION & STAFF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


O matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan Services 
College can be of the greatest possible assistance to you in your 
preparation for the Army Promotion Examinations [Subjects (a), 
(b), (c) and (d) ] and for the Staff College Entrance Examinations 
(Camberley and Quetta). 
¥ * * 


Promotion Examinations 


9,950 PASSES 

IN LAST SIX YEARS 
MORE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 
at last 8 Exams. than All other Candidates 


% *% * 


Staff College Entrance 


NEARLY TWO-THIRDS OF TOTAL PASSES 
CAMBERLEY and QUETTA in 1932 and 1933. 








Write TO-DAY Jor a free copy of the College Latest Prospectus ‘The Army 
Promotion and Staff College Entrance Examinations’ to Dept. M4, 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES 
COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 














WHEN YOU RETIRE 


‘3.. especial value to retired Officers who desire 

equip themselves to hold _ responsible 
Business, Commercial or Secretarial appointments 
is an 


INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 


under the guidance of the Metropolitan College. 


INDIVIDUAL ORAL TUITION IN LONDON 
OR PRACTICAL POSTAL TRAINING 


Officers are invited to write to the College Headquarters (Metro volitan 
College, Dept. Ez, St. Albans) for a copy of the brochure ‘ : Tetenaive 
Business Training’’ or to call at the undermentioned address when 
expert advice and full information will be gladly given. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE,40-42,QUEEN VICTORIA ST. LONDON, E.C.4 


(Associated with the Metropolitan Services College) 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 





STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
3 and UNIVERSITIES. ‘3 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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“ARETHUSA” BOYS 
MAKE THE FINEST SAILORS in the WORLD 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DONATIONS FOR 


THE NEW ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


moored in the Medway, near Rochester, 
WHERE 230 POOR BOYS ARE NOW BEING TRAINED FOR THE 
ROYAL NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 








THE OLD “ARETHUSA’”’ TRAINING SHIP WAS CONDEMNED BY THE 
ADMIRALTY AS BEING WORN OUT AND UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 
SHE DID A NOBLE WORK, AS NO LESS THAN 10,000 BOYS WERE 
TRAINED AND SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 





THIS GREAT WORK OF TRAINING POOR BOYS FOR THE TWO SEA SERVICES 
MUST BE CARRIED ON 


THE BOYS WILL THANK YOU 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP (FOUNDED 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A.F.I. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but 1s strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 
























CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
OF SHIP MODELS 





Model of H.M.S. COURAGEOUS made for the R.U.S. Museum 


The Institution can arrange for the construction and repair 
of Ship Models, and will supervise the work. Estimates given 




















PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


AND FORWARDING CO. LTD. 
Carlton Street, Lower Regent Street 


(FIFTY YARDS FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1) 


Telephone : WHITEHALL 4545 (Four lines) Cables: BURNISHED, LONDON 


BAGGAGE STORED 


In the centre of West End, near all 
the Service Clubs and principal Hotels 
Access to baggage available during office 


hours without notice. Accommodation for 
unpacking and repacking kit free of charge. 





REDUCED RATES FOR MEMBERS OF 4H.M. SERVICES 














_||mong the finer 
* things of life 






Superb craftsmanship working on 
exquisite Virginia leaf has produced 
in Player's No. 3 a cigarette which 


satisfies the most exacting smoker. 


PLAYER'S N°3 
\- Virginia Cigarettes 


20 tor 1/4 5O ror 3/5 


3.P 16.C. 






10 ror 8° 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


Full particulars of Membership with alternative forms for Bankers’ Orders 
can be obtained on application to ‘‘ The Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1.”’ 


Commissioned Officers of ali H.M. fighting Services, including those of the 
Dominions, Colonies and India, and Midshipmen of the Royal Navy, Royal Naval 
Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, are eligible for membership without 
proposal or ballot. 

Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are eligible on the recommendation of 
their Commanding Officers. 

An Officers’ Mess may subscribe to the JourNnat, but is mot eligible for 
membership. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ANNUAL MEMBERS—Entrance Fee /1. 1s. od; subscription £1. 5s. od., payable 
on joining and on 1st January yearly. 


LirE MEMBERS. 
(a) £20 os. od., payable in one sum or: 
(b) £21 os. od., payable in four instalments of Five Guineas, the first on 
joining, the others on 1st January of each succeeding year. 


The above rates of subscription entitle Members to the loan of four volumes 
at a time from the Library, provided they are at Home or at those stations abroad 
where arrangements exist for forwarding books. 

It is important that Officers joining should furnish full and clear particulars 
of their Name, Rank, Ship, Regiment or R.A.F. Squadron, etc., and the address 
to which they wish their JOURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for twelve months. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR JUNIOR OFFICERS.—Officers of less than three 
years seniority in commissioned rank, Midshipmen R.N., R.N.R., R.N.V.R,, and 
Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are not required to pay the.Entrance Fee, 
but their membership will date from 1st January. 


THE INSTITUTION. 

The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office 
in Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; 
a Lecture Theatre where an autumn and winter session of lectures is devoted to 
subjects of current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms 
are provided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The R.U.S.I. JourNnat is published quarterly and sent post free to Members 
in any part of the world. 


THE MUSEUM. 

Situated in the Banqueting Hall of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), with its 
magnificent Rubens ceiling, the R.U.S. Museum is a treasure house of relics 
and mementoes of great victories and renowned warriors. There is also a most 
valuable collection of Uniforms, Medals, Ship, Tank and Aircraft Models, and 
models of the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

For Members and their friends, there are private entrances to the Museum 
from the Institution. 
H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free at the public entrance. 
Admission to the general public is Is. ; Wednesday and Saturday after Noon, 6d. 




















SECRETARY’S NOTES 


November, 1933. 


f 


Council 


Colonel the Viscount Cobham, T.D., has been elected a Territorial Army 
Member of the Council in the vacancy created by the election of Brigadier-General 
the Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B., T.D., to be a Vice-President. 


Lieutenant-General C. Bonham Carter, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has succeeded 
General Sir William Thwaites, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., as an e%-officio Member on taking 
up the appointment of Director-General of the Territorial Army. 


New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during August, September and 
October :— 
ROYAL NAVY. 


Lieutenant T. D. Ross, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant E. E. Clifton, R.N.R. 
Midshipman R. A. P. Mountifield, R.N. 
Midshipman P. W. Compton, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. H. Crawford, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander E. W. B. Sim, R.N. 
Lieutenant W. H. Wingrove, R.N. 

Admiral Sir William E. Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 
Captain G. S. Arbuthnot, D.S.O., R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant R. G. C. Haines, R.N. 

Acting Sub-Lieutenant A. R. E. Evans, R.N. 
Captain H. R. Marrack, D.S.C., R.N. 
Commander C. L. Howe, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander A. G. V. Hubback, R.N. 


ARMY. 


2nd Lieutenant C. d’A. P. Consett, 60th Rifles. 
Lieutenant J. L. Rees, R.E. 

Lieutenant R. A. Harris, R.A.S.C. 

2nd Lieutenant J. F. R. W. H. Doyle, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
2nd Lieutenant H. C. Daniel, Royal Corps of Signals. 

2nd Lieutenant V. M. E, Bateson, Royal Tank Corps. 

Captain F. A. Carline, 6th Battn., Sherwood Foresters, T.A. 
Captain J. F. Kekwick, 4/2nd Punjab Regiment. 
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2nd Lieutenant D. E. Crowther, The Rangers, 12th London, T.A 
Captain H. D. W. Pakenham, Grenadier Guards. 

Major E. B. Walker, M.B.E., M.C., rst South African Infantry (R. of O.). 
Captain M. C. Frye, 1/1st Punjab Regiment. 

Lieutenant W. P. Nicol, R.A. (Captain, T.A.). 

Brigadier-General W. Kerr McClintock, C.B. 

Lieutenant R. E. K. Pain, The Devonshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant C. H. P. Harington, The Cheshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant J. A. C. Fitch, The Manchester Regiment (S.R.). 
Major H. H. Jackson, M.C., T.D., 6th Sherwood Foresters, T.A. 
2nd Lieutenant T. L. Ballantine-Dykes, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant H. S. N. Rathbone, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant L. R. Bradley, late Middlesex Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant H. B. Kerby, K.O.S.B. (S.R. of O.). 

Lieutenant J. C. Richardson, South Wales Borderers. 

Bt. Major J. E. H. Boustead, M.C., Gordon Highlanders. 

2nd Lieutenant A. J. E. Gordon, Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant M. C. A. Henniker, R.E. 

Lieutenant-Colonel V. R. Munton, 1/7th Rajput Regiment. 
Lieutenant A. D. M. Teacher, R.H.A. 

Captain C. E. A. Firth, The Gloucester Regiment. 

Lieutenant W. A. H. Forbes, The Cameronians. 

Major A. D. Burnett-Brown, M.C., Oxford & Bucks. L.I. (T.A.). 
Captain R. H. H. Scott, 5/14th Punjab Regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. H. Beaman, D.S.O., I.A. (ret.). 
Lieutenant J. L. Proudlock, R.A. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
Flight Lieutenant G. E. Nicholetts, A.F.C., R.A.F. 


Members joining before the end of the year 

The attention of potential Members is invited to the fact that if they join on 
or after 1st October of the current year, they are not called upon for any further 
subscription until January, 1935. 


Special Facilities for Junior Officers 

The attention of Members is invited to the Bye-Law governing the entrance 
of Junior Officers to the Institution. The terms are as follows :— 

“‘ Commissioned Officers of the Home, Dominion, Indian and Colonial fighting 
Services and their Reserves, of three years or less seniority as such ; Midshipmen, 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.; and Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets, shall 
be admitted to Membership without Entrance Fee on payment of the first annual 
subscription of {1 5s. 

“In all cases eligibility for such Membership shall be governed by para. I 
of Chapter 2. 

“ An Officer who is admitted without entrance fee and who subsequently fails 
to pay his annual subscription regularly or resigns, shall not be re-admitted without 
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payment of such fee, notwithstanding the fact that he may, by virtue of his rank 
or seniority, be otherwise eligible for such concession. 

“Officers joining under this Bye-Law will date their Membership from 
ist January of the year in which they join. They shall not have the privilege 
of becoming Members in October and of paying no subscription on the ensuing 
1st January.” 


Additional Lecture 

The following lecture, in addition to those in the programme issued, has been 
arranged :—“‘ Raising the German Fleet at Scapa Flow,’’ by Mr. E. F. Cox, on 
Wednesday, 14th February. The chair will be taken by Vice-Admiral C. M. 
Forbes, C.B., D.S.O. 

This lecture, which will be illustrated by numerous lantern slides, will start 
at 2.45 p.m. 


Gold Medal Essay (Military), 1933 
The following Essays have been received :— 


‘The Man Behind the Gun.”’ 
‘Industria Omnia Vincit.’’ 
“The Old Order Changeth .. .” 
“‘ Principia Non Homines.”’ 

“‘ Lest We Forget.”’ 

“Non Inferiora Secuta.’’ 


Gold Medal Essay Subject (Naval), 1934 
The following subject has been selected :— 
“To consider in all its aspects the minimum size of the Capital Ship 
demanded by modern conditions of warfare.” 


A leaflet giving the rules governing this competition is enclosed in this JOURNAL : 
a copy can be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


LIBRARY. 


Facilities for Borrowing Books 


The special attention of Members who are paying the comprehensive annual 
subscription of {1 5s. od., is invited to the fact that they are thereby entitled to 
the full privileges of the Lending Library without further charge. These include 
the right to have sent to them not more than four volumes at a time on loan, the 
Member paying postage both ways. 

Old Members who have not wished to conform to the new arrangement and 
who are still paying the original subscription of {1 1s. od., must pay an additional 
subscription of 10/- per annum in order to belong to the Lending Library. 


All Members are, of course, free to use the Library when they visit the 
Institution. 
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Rules Governing Return of Books 
The attention of Members is invited to the following Regulations governing 
the retention and return of books :— 

(1) Certain books, for which there is a special demand, must not be retained 
longer than a fortnight after the date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 

(2) In the United Kingdom.—Books must normally be returned within 
one month of the date of issue ; but the Librarian is authorised to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member, up to a 
maximum of three months from the date of issue, if the work is not 
required by another Member. 

(3) Stations Abroad.—When books are sent to Members abroad the same 
rules apply as for the United Kingdom, except that “the date of 
receipt ’’ is.substituted for ‘‘ the date of issue.” 

N.B.—IN VIEW OF THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR BOOKS FROM THE LENDING 
LIBRARY, IT IS ESSENTIAL IN THEIR OWN INTERESTS THAT MEMBERS SHOULD 
ADHERE STRICTLY TO THE RULES GOVERNING THE RETURN OF BOOKS. FAILURE 


TO DO SO IS CAUSING MUCH INCONVENIENCE, AND INVOLVING THE INSTITUTION 
IN UNNECESSARY EXPENSE AND CLERICAL LABOUR. 


MUSEUM. 


Gift of Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty the Queen has presented to the Museum an old Derby mug with 
a portrait of Lord Hill. 


Naval Polar Exhibition 

A Special Exhibition of relics, mementoes and pictures connected with Naval 
Arctic and Antarctic Expeditions will be opened for the Christmas holidays, and 
will be continued during the early part of the forthcoming year. 

The attention of Members is specially drawn to the lecture which Admiral 
Sir William Goodenough is giving on Wednesday, 3rd January, at 3 p.m., in 
connection with this Exhibition, and which will deal with Polar exploration in 
a popular way which should appeal particularly to a young audience. His lecture 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. 


Collection of Medals 

The Institution already possesses a large and varied collection of medals, 
but offers of additions to the collection will be most welcome. Details of such 
offers should, however, be communicated to the Curator before medals are sent. 


Regimental Badges and Buttons 
The Institution’s collection of Regimental Badges and Buttons has been re- 
organized and re-arranged. It is desired to complete the collection, and con- 
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tributions from Members for this purpose would be very much appreciated. The 
Institution also has a certain number of spare badges which could be exchanged 
for others or sold to collectors. 


Additions 


(8625) 


(8626) 
(8627) 


(8628) 


Part of a wreath of immortelles made and placed by General Pelissier 
on the coffin of Field-Marshal Lord Raglan and buried with him at 
Badminton.—Presented by Colonel E. T. Rich. 

Plaster-cast of the death mask of Napoleon.—Presented by Mrs. 
Hartford. 

Bavarian Werder pistol, designed to fire carbine ammunition.—Pre- 
sented by H. H. Harrod. 

Medals and decorations of Captain A. M. McMurdo, Highland Light 
Infantry and York & Lancashire Regiment.—Presented by Mrs. 
Rawlins. 


(8629) Collection of medals.—Presented by D. Whitelaw. 

(8630) Uniform of the 11th Hussars.—Mrs. Black. 

(8631) Medals of Captain H. Lyell, 43rd Bengal Native Infantry.—Presented 
by Captain F. H. Lyell. 

(8632) Pair of Scottish percussion Pistols, 1830.—Presented by H. L. Ellis. 

(8633) Punjab medal with two bars, awarded to Corporal J. Snell, 1st European 
Fusiliers.—Presented by Lieutenant J. B. Marks, R.E. 

(8634) North Grecian or Thracian helmet, 5th century B.C.—Presented by 
Lady Mackenzie-Kennedy. 

(8635) Pair of epaulettes of a Navigating Lieutenant, 1870.—Presented by 
Captain A. Rowand, D.S.O., R.I.M. 

(8636) Collection of goo lead soldiers, representing the Napoleonic Army and 
its leaders.—Presented by Sir Robert Mond. 

(8637) Old Derby mug with a portrait of Lord Hill.—Presented by Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. 

(8638) South African Medal (Zulu War), awarded to Trooper F. Secretan, 
Natal Mounted Police.—Presented by A. H. Secretan. 

(8639) Engraving of a portrait by W. Orpen of Field-Marshal Lord Haig. 

(8640) Photograph of Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe. 

Attendance 


The amount taken for admission during the past quarter was :— 


£203 6s. od. in August. 
£167 7s. od. in September. 
£123 12s. od. in October. 


CENSUS OF REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


As previously announced, a Census of Colours, Standards, Guidons, Trumpet 
and Pipe Banners of all branches of H.M. Land Forces, including Regular Troops, 
Militia, Yeomanry, Territorial Force or Army, as well as of Fencible and Volunteer 


formations of the past, and of the Royal Marines, is being compiled. The successful 
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completion of this project must, however, depend on the co-operation of voluntary 
supporters. Members and others interested are asked to volunteer as repre- 
sentatives, either of a particular regimental unit, or of a district or area. 


On being registered these representatives will receive a supply of cards stating 
the exact particulars which they are asked to fill in. When completed, the cards 
should be returned to the Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution, and 
the envelope marked ‘‘ Colours’ in the top left-hand corner. They are being 
filed until sufficient information has been collected to warrant further utilization. 


The ultimate object is to publish the Census in volume form, but this again 
must depend on the requisite financial support being forthcoming. 
It is particularly desirable that, whenever possible, cards should be accom- 


panied by a good photograph of the Colour or Standard, as it exists to-day. To 
be of value. this must show the Colour extended and not hanging in folds. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA 
By ADMIRAL Sir W. A. Howarp KELLY, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O. 
On Wednesday, 4th October, 1933. 


ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD Y. TYRWHITT, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., in 
the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said that Admiral Sir Howard 
Kelly had lately been Commander-in-Chief in China, and, therefore, knew his 
subject well. 


LECTURE. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION, 


ONTRARY to the general idea which prevails in Europe, China 
CC: the present time is passing through a period of intensive 

development, with the consequent upheavals that usually accom- 
pany the introduction of democratic institutions into a country in which 
they have hitherto been unknown. Vast countries, such as China and 
Russia, which have formerly been ruled over by an Emperor who, in 
addition to his ordinary attributes as a ruler, has also combined some 
of the functions of a deity, lose their point of focus when they pass 
under the control of a republican government; and civic discipline 
must inevitably suffer during the period of transition. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


There is a certain element of truth in the description employed by 
a Japanese statesman that China is a geographical expression. The 
country is so big and the communications are so bad that complete 
unity can only be achieved by a process of very gradual development. 
On the other hand, China is particularly favoured by her waterways, 
which still form the principal means of communication between different 
parts of the country, both for passengers and goods. 


The Yangtse, rising in the mountains of Tibet, runs through the 
whole of central China and provides a means of communication from 
its source to the sea. It is divided into three sections : the Lower, the 
Middle, and the Upper Yangtse. 


The Lower Yangtse, from the sea to Hankow, a distance of about 
six hundred miles, is navigable during the high water season in the 
summer. months, by heavy draught ships. The anchorage at Hankow 
during high river is over a mile wide. Hankow is the headquarters of 
the Yangtse flotillas of all nations, and during the high water season 
a British cruiser is usually stationed there, as the summer season is the 
season of unrest. 


The Middle Yangtse, from Hankow to Ichang—a distance of four 
hundred miles—is open, during the high river, to small ocean-going craft. 
This is the most troublesome part of the river, as it runs partly through 
communist territory. 


The Upper Yangtse, from the famous gorges at Ichang to Chunking— 
a distance of five hundred miles—is only navigable at high or low river 
by ships specially built for river navigation. Above Chunking only 
native craft are in use. 


There are also various tributaries navigable by gunboats, such as 
the Han river at Hankow, and the Changsa river. 


The Whampoa river at the mouth of the Yangtse is now open to the 
largest liners for about four miles above Shanghai. This is perhaps 
the busiest piece of water in the world. 

In North China, the Hai-Ho or Tientsin river is passing through a 
conservancy crisis, but is open to ships of ten feet draught as far as 
Tientsin. 

In South China, the Canton and West rivers are open to ships of 
about fourteen feet draught as far as Canton, which is the headquarters 
of the West River gunboats. Gunboats can go up the river as far as 
Nanking, a distance of five hundred miles. 
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The great Yellow river, in North China, is constantly changing both 
its course and its mouth, and is principally responsible for most of the 
more disastrous floods in China. It is navigable only by native boats. 


There is also a wonderful system of canals in existence, but many 
of them are in a bad state. 


Railway communications are in a very elementary stage and there is 
scope for greatly developing them in due course. The Chinese love 
travelling by train, and with security good profits should be made. 


The principal lines at present in existence are as follows :—The 
Peking-Mukden line connects Peking with the South Manchurian railway 
and thus, through the Chinese Eastern railway, joins up with the Trans- 
Siberian railway ; between the Great Wall at Shan Hai-kwan and 
Mukden it has been the main battlefront ever since the Manchurian 
trouble started in September, 1932; operations have also been carried 
out West of the Great Wall during the advance on Jehol, which entailed 
the destruction of some of the more important bridges on this line. The 
present state of the line is unknown, but as a considerable part of the 
capital is British it is hoped it may be possible to come to some satis- 
factory arrangement with the Japanese. 


There are two railways South from Peking. One connects Peking 
with Hankow, with an extension on the South side of the Yangtse to 
Changsa, which is the present southern terminus of the northern portion 
of the trans-continental railway. The southern part of this line starts 
from the Kowloon jetty at Hong-Kong whence the line to Canton is in 
full working order. There is an extension beyond Canton, but no active 
steps are at present being taken to link it with the northern portion. 
The work is held up, not only for financial reasons, but also for political 
and strategic reasons, as the completed line would offer too many 
facilities for the transport of the armies of the Nanking and Cantonese 
leaders. The other line is from Peking to Nanking, where the Yangtse 
is now crossed in a recently acquired train-ferry purchased in England. 
This enables passengers from Peking to Shanghai, whence the line pro- 
ceeds South of the river from Nanking, to complete their journey in the 
same carriage. The rolling stock on the Peking-Shanghai railway is 
good, and the line functions normally, with only occasional interruptions 
due to the passage of troop trains; but on the Peking—Hankow line, 
which passes close to some of the most important communist territory, 
interruptions are constant. 


A great deal of work is being done on the roads in China, but as 
they are starting from practically nothing, very little has yet been 
achieved with this means of communication. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Principally on account of this lack of communications, a still greater 
obstacle to unity and resultant peace is to be found in the lack of a 
common language which creates such terrible complications in China. 
Mandarin is the standard language of the educated classes, but especially 
in the South many important officials will be met who have no knowledge 
of Mandarin. Every province, even every district, in China has its own 
dialect, differing more and more, according to the distance which 
separates them. Cantonese, the standard language of the South, which 
is also the Chinese spoken in Hong-Kong and the Straits Settlements, is 
completely unintelligible to those in the North, and vice versa. 


On board H.M. ships are to be found Cantonese, Fukienese from the 
Foochow district, and Wei-Hai-Wei boys, all of whose languages are 
entirely different, and who can only communicate with each other in 
«‘ pidgin English.” 

The: currency also differs in different parts of China, both as to specie 
and ‘in value, although the Hong-Kong dollar in the South, and the 
Shanghai dollar in the North, are almost always accepted at the current 
rate of exchange. 


A standard language and a standard currency seem primary necessities 
for unity. 


THE WAR Lorpbs. 


As the result of the lack of civic discipline which has existed since 
the revolution, the control of the country has passed into the hands 
of the military chiefs of the various provinces and districts. This has 
formed a vicious circle from which it is difficult to escape. In order 
to obtain control of a larger sphere of influence with the consequently 
increased revenues, it is necessary to have more troops; and in order 
to obtain more troops it is necessary to have more money, that is to 
say a larger area over which contributions can be levied. The largest 
armies are those of the generals who have the most money with which 
to pay them. This is definitely bad from a national and patriotic point 
of view. Live armies, and not dead ones, are those that count, and it 
is hardly reasonable to ask any general to put in the forefront of the 
battle the troops on whom his very existence depends, whilst those of 
his rivals remain in safety in the rear. 

With the advent of a more ordered state of affairs, the smaller War 
Lords are gradually being eliminated or absorbed, and the armies of the 
greater War Lords are becoming more national in character. 


There are now three principal military zones in China proper :— 
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North China, with headquarters in Peking, under the control, whether 
he is in or out of office, of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. He is commonly 
called the ‘‘ Young Marshal,” to distinguish him from his father Chang 
Hsueh-lin, the “ Old Marshal,” who was the War Lord of Manchuria, 
in which post he was succeeded by his son. This is almost the only 
instance of hereditary office in China. 


Central China, with headquarters at Nanking, is under General Chiang 
Kai-shek, who is the principal War Lord in China at the present time, 
and by virtue of this is practically, and sometimes nominally also, the 
President of the Republic of China. 


South China, with headquarters at Canton, is under Marshal Chan 
Chi-tong. 

Peking acknowledges the supremacy of Nanking, as representing the 
national government, whilst Canton varies according to the occasion. 


There are other War Lords of importance, such as in Szechouan, a 
very big province on the Upper Yangtse, where they have their own 
War Lords and their own wars, which cause very little disturbance to 
the rest of the country. There is also General Han Fu-chu, the War 
Lord of the province of Shantung, who by his neutrality preserves the 
balance of power between Nanking and Peking; and Marshal Feng, the 
so-called Christian General, who has been lying quiet for the last two 
years, waiting a favourable opportunity to better himself. 


The Nineteenth Route Army, which distinguished itself during the 
operations round Shanghai in the spring of 1932, was a Cantonese army 
under the control of General Chen Ming-shu, formerly Governor of 
Canton, who seceded from Canton during the trouble in the summer of 
1932, and joined the Nanking Government. His army was not entirely 
welcome in Nanking, and for that reason they were considered very 
suitable for employment in the front line. 


Considerable progress is being made in the equipment of the Chinese 
armies, and the air force is being very much developed. The troops 
when well led are of excellent material, but the officers are lacking in 
certain of the essential qualities of a successful leader. 


THE CHINESE NAVIES. 


There are three Chinese navies—the Northern Navy, which was in 
the pay of the Young Marshal ; the Central or National Navy, under the 
Minister of Marine in the National Government ; and the Cantonese 
Navy, in the pay of Marshal Chan Chi-tong. The Northern Navy was 
under the command of Admiral Shen ; the Central Navy under Admiral 
Chen ; and the Canton Navy under Admiral Chan. The Northern Navy 
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is now showing signs of joining up with the Central Navy, and the 
Cantonese Navy has also been passing through a period of adversity. 


All the navies are trained on the lines of the British Navy, and 
the naval officers are as a general rule most faithful friends of Great 
Britain, many of them having done their training in the British Navy. 
The discipline both afloat and ashore is excellent, the ships are very 
well kept, though completely lacking in essential war materiai, and it 
is an education to see the ceremony of a Chinese man-of-war passing a 
flagship. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The national government of the Republic of China—which expression 
the Chinese prefer to that of the Chinese Republic—is established in 
Nanking and, notwithstanding military activities, is a going concern. 
The individual members of the government are, almost without exception, 
men of great ability, who, given a free hand, might well produce order 
out of chaos. Unfortunately, the constant changes in the government, 
the civil wars which take place every war season—--which lasts roughly 
from the end of April to the beginning of November—and the loud- 
voiced menaces of the student class, prevent them from ever having a 
fair chance. Chinese students, very partially educated in the democratic 
ideas of the Middle West, which are entirely unsuitable for the country 
in which they live, are very fond of mixing themselves up in inter- 
national affairs of which they are completely ignorant. Three Foreign 
Ministers in succession went to hospital on account of brutal attacks by 
students, and the post of Foreign Minister is the most unpopular, as 
well as the most difficult, in the Cabinet. 


This point is worth bearing in mind during negotiations which take 
place between the Chinese and foreign governments. The Chinese 
government may be entirely sympathetic with the foreign point of view, 
but they may not be sufficiently masters in their own house to acknow- 
ledge it. Also the time-honoured process of blistering to relieve internal 
congestion is much favoured in China, and anti-foreign action by the 
government may be principally designed to distract attention from 
internal troubles. 


The most remarkable and the most able man in the China of to-day 
is undoubtedly Dr. T. V. Soong, the head of what is colloquially called 
the Soong dynasty—which should not be confused with the Sung dynasty, 
so dear in every sense to the collector of porcelain. T. V. Soong, 
commonly called “ T. V.,” is always either Minister of Finance or, when 
out of office, the financial power behind the throne. He has as his 
support an army of his own in the Salt Guards, one of the best organized 
and most efficient military forces in the country. He has a younger 
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brother, who is only just coming to the front, and three sisters, women 
of remarkable intellect, who all occupy positions of great importance. 
The eldest sister is Mme. Koong, wife of Dr. Koong, who is usually a 
member of the government. Dr. Koong is a direct descendant of 
Confucius, and as the pedigree of Confucius is known for about a thousand 
years before his death in 479 B.c., he may well be said to belong to one 
of the best families. The second sister is Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, wife 
of the effective President of the Republic, who probably owes a great 
deal of his present position to his wife. The third sister is Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen, widow of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who is always spoken of as the 
founder of the Republic, and whose son, Sun-Fo, is always either a 
member of the government or a leader in an active revolt against it. 
These three ladies have great charm and remarkable ability. They all 
speak English perfectly, and they play a very prominent part in the 
life of their country. There is nothing to be found quite so clever as a 
really clever Chinese woman, and women are playing an increasingly 
important part in national affairs. 


FINANCE. 


Asis the case with other governments to-day, the Chinese government 
is often in financial difficulties ; but it is a healthy sign that the Chinese 
bankers, as they develop more modern methods and ideas, are also 
prepared to work more in harmony with the government when they 
approve of the policy to be pursued. They are thus acquiring an 
influence in public affairs which should be all to the good. 


The principal funds at the disposal of the central administration are 
the revenues from the customs, the salt “‘ gabelle,’”’ and the opium tax, 
but some of these are liable to diversion before receipt. Cases occur 
of the customs revenues from parts of China in revolt being held up 
at their source—as at Canton and elsewhere, and as recently happened 
in Manchuria, where the customs dues represented an appreciable portion 
of the total customs revenues. 


The opium tax is that which suffers most from diversion. A large 
amount of opium is raised in Szechouan, on the Upper Yangtse, which is 
one vast poppy field, and a tax—legal or illegal—is levied at almost 
every stopping place on the way down the river. It seems that the 
government has never felt itself strong enough to establish a definite 
and effective opium monopoly, on account of the vested interests of 
the opium gang, whose headquarters are in Shanghai. This is an 
organization which, for power and villainy, would make the combined 
gangdom of the United States appear to be a mild form of charity 
organization society. The revenue to be derived from an effective 
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monopoly would be very important. The Japanese never made any 
secret of the fact that, after their Manchurian adventure, the inclusion 
of the province of Jehol in the new state of Manchukuo was an absolute 
necessity. Jehol is a great opium-producing district, and the revenues 
derived therefrom were required to pay for the expenses of the occu- 
pation and establishment of the new state. 


COMMUNISM. 


Communism in China bears very little resemblance to communism in 
the western world. It is very difficult to determine when a recalcitrant 
general becomes a communist chief, or to define the different stages 
which distinguish an unpaid soldier from a bandit, or a group of bandits 
from a communist force. There are vast areas in China in the hands 
of the communists. The country round Hankow and to the westward 
is an important communist area, and their forces are often within twenty 
miles of that city. Another large area in their hands is in the southern 
part of central China, where the menace to the lines of communication 
of the Nanking army by the communist armies in this district in 1932 
prevented any development of the projected advance against Canton. 
Considerable disturbance was caused in 1932 by a threatened communist 
advance against Amoy. 


Large numbers of troops are required to cope with the communist 
menace, and the expenses incurred are a very heavy drain on the 
resources of the country, as well as being a serious check on the desired 
disbandment of some of the superfluous armies. Communism in the 
towns is seriously discouraged, and has become a very dangerous pro- 
fession. Executions, in times of unrest, are wholesale and indiscriminate, 
and are utilized to settle many private feuds. 


LABOUR. 


Labour guilds have been in existence in China from time immemorial, 
and labour troubles are incessant. They usually have neither rhyme 
nor reason, and the demands put forward in times of strikes would be 
laughable, if they were not so tragic. Labour troubles are a serious 
check on the progress and prosperity of the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA. 


Progress is the order of the day, and although in some cases the 
efforts may be misapplied, China is undoubtedly going ahead, and will 
continue to do so. Town improvements are being carried out on a 
large scale as they do not present the difficulties experienced in other 
countries. Fine boulevards are being opened up in most cities on a 
very simple plan. On a map of the city, lines are drawn with a ruler, 
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and on a given date the demolition of the area between the lines is 
commenced. It is of no consequence what part of a property is involved, 
the line is inexorably followed, and the new wall goes up on the line 
of the new pavement. Compensation is derived solely from the increased 
value of the property, and if the property has disappeared in the process 
the compensation will probably depend on the influence that can be 
brought to bear on the authorities. 


A great deal of work is being done on the roads, where very good 
results are being obtained at small expense. As the road making pro- 
gresses, there will be an almost unlimited demand for light motor 
omnibuses and lorries, suitable for roads which have but little foundation. 
Americans are showing great enterprise in this direction, but the opening 
is there and others can profit by it. 


The new city of Nanking, for which there is ample room within the 
old city—the walls of which are twenty-eight miles round—is being 
laid out on a regal scale, with fine buildings for the new ministries. 
Outside the city, near the tomb of Sun Yat-sen, is a new national park, 
with stadium, sports grounds, running tracks ; and, in order to attract 
foreigners, an eighteen-hole golf course is in course of construction.. In 
all the great cities there are now chain stores on the lines of the big 
American stores, where everything can be obtained, and the commercial 
premises are gradually being brought up to date. Except in special 
lines of imports, the foreign shopkeeper is gradually being eliminated. 


BRITISH INTERESTS. 


British interests in China, as throughout the world, are dependent 
for their prosperity on the preservation of peace, and on the mainten- 
ance of good relations with the government and the peoples of the 
country in which they are situated. In China they are very long 
established and of great importance. 


A great deal of British capital is invested in the railways, which 
should bring in good returns if the lines were permitted to function 
normally. Unfortunately, there is so much interruption of traffic by 
the passage of troop trains, and by disorganization caused by unrest 
or open warfare in the country through which they pass, that their 
results are not so satisfactory as they should be; but very good 
arrangements exist for looking after the interests of the shareholders. 


A large proportion of the ocean, coastal, and river navigation of 
China is carried on by vessels flying the British flag. The names of 
such firms as Jardine Matheson, and Butterfield and Swire, are almost 
as well known in this connection in England as they are in the Far East. 
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The P. & O., the Canadian Pacific, and other lines run frequent and 
regular services. 


The Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation has an impor- 
tance in the finance of the Far East comparable to that of the Bank of 
England in the Western world. The great Indian banks and many other 
important British banking firms have branches in most of the important 
cities in China. In the financial world British banks may fairly be 
said to be preponderant. It is an instance of the security inspired by 
British institutions that Chinese high officials depend very largely on 
British banks for the safety of their possessions, and every Chinese 
official of international importance holds property in one of the con- 
cessions to which he can retire to rest when not in office. 


The problem of bank deposits at times becomes serious; there has 
even been talk of charging interest on some deposits instead of paying 
interest, as owing to the space occupied by silver dollars in bulk, storage 
charges almost become necessary. 


The Kailan Mining Administration, commonly called the K.M.A., is 
another British company of importance, and is a satisfactory and 
prosperous example of the amalgamation of a British and a Chinese 
company. This company owns coal mines in the country between 
Tientsin and Shan Hai-kwan, the principal mines being at Tongshan, 
about halfway between these two places. Their output is many million 
tons a year, and they also own the ice-free port of Chin Wan-tao, where 
there are big depots, and quays and facilities for the rapid loading of 
several ships at the same time. The interests of this company have 
recently been in some jeopardy on account of the operations which have 
been carried out in the vicinity of Chin Wan-tao, but it is hoped that 
the danger is now receding.* 


There are also important British shipbuilding and dock companies, 
import and export companies, wholesale and retail merchants, and 
municipal services ; also a very large amount of British capital is invested 
in real estate, both in the concessions and in other parts of China. Land 
in the settlement at Shanghai is of about the same value as land in 
the city of London. Without going into further detail, it is obvious 
that immense British interests are involved, and it may be gathered 
that the Commander-in-Chief, China, who is responsible for the protection 
of British life and property in the Far East, at times has his work cut 
out to meet the requirements of those in need of help or protection. 
This is aggravated by the fact that troubles in one part of China almost 





1 The situation regarding these mines was referred to in ‘‘ The International 
Situation ” for August, p. 627.—EDITOR. 
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invariably have repercussions in other parts, and it is not always easy 
to foresee where the reaction is likely to take place. 


RECENT DIFFICULTIES AND INCIDENTS. 


To give some idea of the difficulties that arise, the following major 
incidents occurred during the two years from March, 1931, to March, 
1933- 

For the first two months all was peace, then hostilities broke out 
between Nanking and Canton, involving large movements of troops 
which always have a disturbing effect on the country. Owing to the 
communist menace to the flank of the Nanking armies, they were obliged, 
in order to protect their lines of communications, to abandon the main 
operations, and the rival armies never came into contact. 


Then came the record floods on the Yangtse, which brought devast- 
ation to all the riverain districts, and were particularly bad in the 
Hankow district, where there are important British interests. Such 
events increase the menace of disorder in the towns, and the risk of 
communist attack from outside. 


In September, 1931, there was the Mukden incident which, up to the 
present, has resulted in the loss to China-of the whole of her territory 
outside the Great Wall, and invasion and damage to a portion of her 
territory inside the Wall. This incident naturally caused a great deal 
of unrest, and was likely to produce anti-foreign demonstrations through- 
out the country. 


Hankow, where there is a Japanese concession, was a likely place 
for trouble, because in order to attack the Japanese quarter it is necessary 
to pass through the European part of the city. Canton was another 
danger point, as the Shameen, the island on which the European settle- 
ment is situated, was the only place where the Japanese could take 
refuge. Happily, though there were many alarms, nothing serious 
occurred in either of these cities, and the only place where there were 
fatal results from attacks on Japanese by Chinese was at Hong-Kong, 
where the trouble was quickly suppressed. 


Towards the end of 1931 there was a certain uneasiness on account 
of the declared intention of the Chinese government to make a uni- 
lateral denunciation of the extra-territorial rights enjoyed by certain 
Powers under treaties still in force. This was announced for 1st January 
1932, but at the last moment the order was cancelled. 


THE SHANGHAI FIGHTING. 


From the commencement of the trouble in Manchuria, an anti- 
Japanese boycott was in force in most parts of China with ever-increasing 
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effect, and troubles in the cities became serious. In January, 1932, some 
Japanese monks were attacked by a mob in Shanghai, and on the 
following day some Japanese set fire to a Chinese factory, and incidentally 
killed a municipal policeman. Apologies and counter-apologies were 
demanded, culminating in an ultimatum from the Japanese Admiral, 
demanding, among other things, a cessation of the boycott. The Mayor 
of Shanghai had practically agreed to the conditions of the ultimatum 
when, at about midnight 29th-30th January, a Japanese landing party 
opened hostilities, and the Shanghai incident had commenced. Hostili- 
ties continued until the cease fire sounded at 2 p.m. on 3rd March, 
though the actual peace was not signed until 5th May. 


A state of emergency was declared in Shanghai from the commence- 
ment of the trouble. The International troops and the Shanghai 
volunteers were mobilised, and the plans of defence for the protection 
of the settlement, which had been matured in time of peace, were put 
into effective operation. During the period of hostilities the British 
garrison was increased by two battalions, and a battery of guns; the 
American by a regiment from Manila; the French by troops from 
Indo-China, and the Italian by a landing-party of seamen. The naval 
forces of the Powers were also increased until the total foreign naval 
and military forces present, exclusive of the Japanese, amounted to 
about 20,000 men. Fifty thousand Japanese troops, the Third Fleet, 
the First Aircraft Carrier Squadron, the First Destroyer Squadron, and 
several flotillas of old destroyers, as well as a number of old men-of-war 
were employed by the Japanese during the operations. 


Except for accidental shell-fire and bombing, hostilities were con- 
fined to that part of Shanghai and district, between Woosung at the 
entrance to the Whampoa river, and the left bank of the Soochow creek. 
This included Chapei, one of the most crowded parts of the city, which 
is on the left bank of the Soochow creek—the British Consulate-General 
is situated on the right bank of the creek, at the entrance where the 
creek enters the Whampoa river. In addition to the fighting in the 
vicinity of the city, the Woosung forts at the entrance were being 
bombarded with greater or less intensity during practically the whole 
of this period, and a British cruiser had to be stationed at Woosung 
among the bombarding ships to control the traffic of ships in and out 
of the river. Owing to the arrangements made, traffic was rarely 
suspended, though the trade of the port naturally suffered almost to 
extinction. 

This is not the place to describe the operations, nor the Gilbertian 
situation which existed during the five weeks of the Shanghai war. 
Stark tragedy and broad comedy went side by side, but the suffering 
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caused was immense, and the situation was one of grave peril. There 
was no one in any position of responsibility in China who did not 
breathe a sigh of relief when peace was eventually signed. The Western 
world has troubles enough of its own, and it is just as well they never 
realised the appalling possibilities that so easily might have developed 
from this little tragedy in the Far East. 


The brightest feature of the Shanghai incident was to be found in 
the cordiality of the relations which existed between all the inter- 
national representatives, and in the hearty and unselfish co-operation 
which was experienced on all occasions. Good relations were also main- 
tained with the representatives of the two hostile parties, which helped 
materially towards obtaining a final solution. The agreement eventually 
arrived at altered nothing, and all the blood and treasure poured out 
were in vain; but many lessons were there to be learned, it only 
remains to profit by them. A considerable improvement was to be noted 
in feeling towards the British after the incident amongst all .classes 
throughout the whole of China—a very pleasant change from that which 
previously existed. 

Even before peace had been signed at Shanghai, there was a serious 
menace of attack by communist forces on Amoy, which entailed the 
dispatch of a considerable number of British men-of-war for the pro- 
tection of the settlement of Kulangsu, an island opposite Amoy on 
which the British concession is situated. This threat continued until, 
in June, it was found possible to send part of the 19th Route Army, 
which had fought so well at Shanghai, to relieve the situation. 


The next trouble of any importance was the menace to Chefoo, where 
there are considerable British interests, on account of the operations 
carried out by Han Fu-chu, the Shantung War Lord, against his sub- 
ordinate general commanding the Chefoo district, who had been diverting 
to his own use funds that the over-lord considered should have been his. 
This again required the presence of British ships until the operations 
were concluded by the deportation of the subordinate general and his 
troops to another part of China. A satisfactory feature of the affair 
was the excellent discipline displayed by the Chinese marines landed 
from ships of the Northern Navy to maintain order and: to-protect the 
foreign population from the contending forces of both sides. 


In November, 1932, occurred the incident at Shan Hai-kwan, where 
the Great Wall runs down to the sea. The trouble developed and as the 
Japanese advanced westward in their operations for the capture of Jehol, 
and their subsequent advance towards Peking, there was grave risk of 
international trouble at Chin-Wan-tao, the port belonging to the Kailan 
Mining Administration. However, owing to the tact and discretion 
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shown by the British senior naval officers who were stationed there 
during the winter months, good relations were maintained and hostilities 
were avoided in the vicinity of the port. 


MINOR TROUBLES. 


This ends the list of events of more or less international importance 
in which British interests have been involved during these two years ; 
but minor difficulties, which are often more trouble to deal with than 
major incidents, are of constant occurrence. The illegal searching of 
British merchant ships on the Yangtse, and even at Shanghai, by 
unauthorized officials searching for smuggled opium, is a frequent cause 
of friction, and is an irritation also to the Chinese government, who 
do not entirely approve. The annoying thing is that opium is almost 
invariably found, and sometimes in considerable quantities, although 
the shipping companies are completely innocent in the matter. Cases 
even occur of smuggling in H.M. ships, the favourite hiding-place being 
in the ‘officers’ quarters; even the bottom of the Captain’s golf bag 
has been known to contain the precious drug. The discharge of the 
whole of the Chinese crew in gunboats where this happens has a salutary 
effect. Honour among opium smugglers does not exist, and there is 
always somebody to give the show away. 


Another bother that arises from time to time is over the question 
of the transport of Chinese troops in British ships. With the number 
of civil wars that take place it is obviously impossible to permit troops 
of any one party, even those of the central government, to be carried 
in British ships; but, as water transport is practically the only kind 
available, it is difficult to make the Chinese realise this. Apart from 
any other aspect of the case, in wars it is seldom certain who is going 
to win, and there is always the risk of reprisals. It is difficult for 
British ships to know what to do when boarded in some lonely spot by 
large bodies of armed troops clamouring for passage, but there is always 
a gunboat somewhere about which will come and help to clear up the 
situation. The removal of an essential piece of machinery is a solution 
which has been employed with success. 


On the Middle Yangtse, between Hankow and Ichang, which passes 
largely through communist territory, constant attacks are made on 
shipping by parties on the river bank. The river marks are also often 
interfered with at some of the more dangerous crossings in order to hold 
up ships under fire from the bank. In consequence of this, all British 
ships proceeding up river embark at Hankow an armed guard, which 
does the round trip up river and back to Hankow. These guards, 
furnished from the British garrison at Shanghai, live in the Senior 
Officer’s ship at Hankow when they are not up the river; they are 
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frequently in action during their trips, and this duty makes a very 
agreeable break in the monotonous life of the Shanghai garrison. As 
for the river marks, if the Customs tenders are unable to approach them, 
they are replaced under cover of a gunboat. 

Piracy is definitely on the down grade, and is no longer as easy or 
as profitable as it used to be. Cases occasionally occur of pirates 
embarking among the passengers, but the pirates are being driven further 
and further afield, and in recent cases, with the assistance of the Chinese, 
some of the stolen goods have been recovered. 


Under the difficult conditions that prevail, it is natural that there 
should be many local difficulties in the cities, especially in matters 
connected with property rights; one of the most urgent of these is 
the question of what are called the extra-settlement roads in Shanghai. 
These are the roads outside the settlement limits, where a considerable 
amount of foreign property is now situated. 


It may be generally stated that all such matters are now being treated 
in a much more reasonable manner, and efforts are being made by both 
sides to arrange them by mutual agreement. 


SINO-BRITISH RELATIONS. 


A great deal has been said about difficulties of various sorts, but 
it must not be thought that life in China is all difficulty. The light 
and shade is very reasonably divided, and in many cases where trouble 
might have been anticipated, all is going well. For instance, there were 
many heart-burnings over the future of Wei-Hai-Wei when it was handed 
back to the Chinese government according to treaty; but everything 
there has worked perfectly since rendition, and no reason is seen why 
all should not go well in the future. 


China at the present time is an example of what international 
relations should be. The happiest co-operation exists between all the 
Powers and all their representatives for the good of China and for the 
protection of foreign interests. This international goodwill extends to 
all classes; the relations between the officers and men of the various 
fleets are particularly good. The relations between the British Navy 
and the diplomatic and consular officers, and the British residents in 
China, are excellent. 


During the last six most difficult years Great Britain has had the 
good fortune to have been represented in China by Sir Miles Lampson. 
As Minister he has occupied a position which has never been equalled 
in that country by any foreigner since the days of Sir Robert Hart. 
He has power which is never abused ; he is honest and just in all his 
dealings ; he is trusted by the members of all parties, and his opinions 
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are never ignored. Above all he is gifted with a great sense of humour, 
and a patience beyond all praise. He has been in office during the two 
most serious crises that China has passed through in recent years, and 
will leave the country with British prestige standing higher than it ever 
has before. 


With the altered conditions that now prevail in China, it is obvious 
that new methods are required for dealing with the different situations 
as they arise. There is now a recognized government in China, and on 
them can be thrust the onus of coping with troubles with local officials. 
It must be acknowledged that, on almost all occasions, the Chinese 
government are responsive to reasonable demands, and are prepared to 
do their best, as far as the political situation permits, to settle difficulties 
that are brought to their notice. 


In China, personal contact and personal relations with Ministers and 
high officials are of the greatest importance, and should be used to the 
fullest advantage. A personal appeal to a high official, or a personal 
message, will often obtain a settlement which might otherwise never 
have been achieved. Chinese officials are very agreeable to deal with, 
and if, perhaps, they are a little on the defensive at first, they are 
very responsive to any courtesy that may be extended to them. The 
Chinese are a most hospitable nation, and an invitation to dinner 
inevitably follows a first meeting. They are excellent hosts, and though 
a first Chinese dinner may be approached in fear and trembling, it is 
almost impossible to be bored, whilst the food at a good dinner is really 
exquisite. 


Many important positions in China are held by Chinese naval officers 
who have served in the British Navy. It is very satisfactory to find 
what happy memories they have carried away of their service in British 
ships, and the friendship they preserve for the country in which they 
did their training. This feeling is nearly always shared by the returned 
student who has been educated in England, and to a greater extent 
than in the case of those educated in other countries. Times are hard 
for the business man in China as everywhere else, and the voice of the 
growler may be heard in the land. It is not surprising that the old 
China hand finds it a little difficult to keep pace with the evolution 
which is taking place in the country in which he has passed his life ; but 
a tory die-hard would look like an anarchist alongside a really hard- 
baked relic of the China coast. 


However, everybody, both Chinese and foreigners, are doing their 
best according to their lights, and the future must take care of itself ; 
neither excessive pessimism, nor undue optimism, are to be encouraged. 
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THE FUTURE, 


What of the future? In China, life is lived from day to day; 
nobody but a madman attempts to prophesy what the future may bring 
forth ; but a future there must be. The future of China depends on 
security ; security for life and property, and security for capital. Given 
security, it is hard to set any limits to the possibilities of this vast country, 
whose riches are unlimited and almost untouched. For security a united 
country and a stable government are required; the federal system of 
government would seem to be the most appropriate, with wide autonomy 
for the provincial governments. 


Before the country can hope to be settled, -civil wars must cease, 
and a strong movement is now maturing for the abolition of civil war. 
But even when this happy day arrives, the problem still remains of the 
disbandment of the great armies now overrunning the country, and the 
re-absorption of their personnel in the life of the country without a 
complete disorganization of the labour market. Once the armies have 
been reduced to a reasonable size, there should be no difficulty in establish- 
ing a system of gendarmerie, perfectly capable of maintaining order in 
the country districts; but the use of foreign officers for training and 
supervision in the early years would be-~essential. China had almost 
agreed to the principle of this proposal when it was put forward by the 
League of Nations following on the Lytton Report. 


When peace and security have been obtained, the development of 
communications, both by road and rail, offers immense scope for capital 
and labour. The mineral wealth of China cannot be estimated. In the 
western world, mining means tunnelling into the bowels of the earth with 
a relatively small return. In China, coal and iron are quarried in the 
open, just cut out of the hillside, and the proportion of mineral is very 
high. In some places iron and coal are found side by side. There 
actually exists, about eighty miles below Hankow, on the banks of the 
Yangtse, a complete modern smelting plant. There are deep-water 
quays for ships to load alongside, coal is quarried two hundred yards 
away, and iron is found in unlimited quantities about five miles away, 
with rail connection. But the works have never been operated. Oppres- 
sive taxation, both legal and illegal, have rendered operation impossible, 
and the plant, which represents a considerable amount of capital, is 
falling into ruin. The ore is still mined and all goes to Japan, while the 
coal is shipped in junks up the river, but the smelting works lie idle. 


With the development of the country will come a rise in the standard 
of living, and a consequent increase in the demand for manufactured 
articles, owing to the improved conditions under which the people will 
be living. As far as British interests are concerned, one inexorable fact 
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must be recognized; in China the old order is changing and giving 
place to new, so that business methods must be assimilated to the 
new conditions. It is inevitable that the Chinese must take a larger 
part in the big businesses of the country, and more of them must be 
taken into partnership, or they will set up in opposition with, perhaps, 
fatal results to foreign traders. With the opportunities that exist there 
seems no reason why this should result in a reduction of business for 
British firms; on the contrary, it should eventually lead to an increase 
as trade develops. 


At the present time the Chinese of all classes are critically watching 
the attitude of foreigners, both governments and peoples, towards their 
aspirations. Is it unduly optimistic to believe that those who sym- 
pathise with them and help them during the difficult period they are 
passing through, may receive some special consideration when the good 
times come ? 


DISCUSSION. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. G. PooLE: May I ask the Lecturer if he can tell 
us anything about the situation regarding the Boxer Indemnity ? 


THE LECTURER: 


The Boxer Indemnity is devoted partly to educational purposes, and partly to 
a number of good works in China. It was a great stroke of luck that the last 
payment of the Indemnity was made about the 18th or 19th of September, 1931, 
when Great Britain went off the Gold Standard. Sir Miles Lampson had a cheque, 
for tens of thousands of pounds, but it was for several hours impossible to sell a 
British cheque for a shilling. Finally, however, one of the Banks accepted the 
cheque at a dollar a shilling. It was really very generous, and a great help to 
one of the hospitals ; I believe that it was all going to that hospital. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


There is one point on which I should like to say a word, and that is about 
Sir Miles Lampson. I served in China shortly before Admiral Kelly, and of course 
I knew Sir Miles Lampson extremely well. What Admiral Kelly has said about 
him is only a quarter of what could be said. He is absolutely “ it’ in China, and 
he will be a very hard mantoreplace. Iamsurethat you will allow me to express 
our appreciation to the Lecturer for his most interesting, lucid and-instructive 
lecture. 

ADMIRAL SIR HowarD KELLy: I might mention to you that the path of the 
Commander-in-Chief in China was made very easy for me by the legacy left 
by my illustrious and distinguished predecessor, Admiral Tyrwhitt. With great 
forethought he arranged at the time of the previous crisis that his successors 
should have the means to cope with any similar situation that might arise. It is 
because of what he did in a similar crisis that we were able to face these things with 
an equanimity which he was probably not able to feel in his time. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE, 1914 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL SiR J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G, 


Account of the War dealing with the period 6th to 14th September, 

1914, has at last cleared up a number of points in doubt as regards 
the Battle of the Marne 1914.1 In particular, we learn why the British 
Expeditionary Force received so little assistance from its French 
neighbours on its right and left. 


The battle of Guise (2gth-30th August), in which General Lanrezac 
by Joffre’s orders turned and struck the German Second Army (Biilow), 
may be said to have been the turning point of the opening campaign. 
When the French slipped away unhindered from the field, Biilow reported 
a “‘ victory.” General von Kluck, his neighbour on the West, finding 
that the British were still retiring, and that the French Sixth Army 
(Maunoury), in the process of formation on their left, had also withdrawn 
after a small action, came to the conclusion that both Sir John French’s 
and General Maunoury’s forces were beaten and negligible. From his 
march South-West to cross the lower Seine and wheel round Paris— 
according to the Schlieffen plan—Kluck turned South-East to assist 
Biilow in exploiting his “ victory ”’ by striking at the left of Lanrezac’s 
Army, which both German Generals imagined was now the left of what 
remained in action of the Allied line. If this were the case, Kluck need 
not waste time in marching West and South of Paris; the operation of 
rounding up the French in the open field could be considerably shortened ; 
and the German forces could be sent, even before the term of six weeks 
promised, to the assistance of the Austrians, who were already calling 
for help. 


On the same day, 31st August, that Kluck changed direction from 
South-West to South-East, the German Fifth Army (Crown Prince 
Wilhelm) was beginning to move South-West past the western side of 
Verdun. Thus the German First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Armies were converging into the space between Verdun and Paris, both 
of which fortresses were held. In this direction they continued, except 
for one thrust southwards by Kluck on 2nd September made in the 
vain hope of catching the British. 


Te publication last spring of the volume of the French Official 





1 The British Official History covering the period was published in 1922, the 
German in 1926. For a general Map refer to the former, Volume I. For Special 
Maps see p. 698 and 700 of this JOURNAL. 

The Author wishes it to be known that in writing this account he was com- 
plying with a request to limit it to the space which it occupies.—EDITorR. 
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To lengthen his line and avoid envelopment of his left, from which 
the French had been saved by General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s troops 
in their fights at Mons and Le Cateau, General Joffre had begun on 
26th August to form a new (Maunoury’s) Army on that flank. At first 
it consisted of the 14th Division, brought from Upper Alsace, and the 
63rd Reserve Division, both under the VIIth Corps headquarters, and 
Lamaze’s Group of Reserve Divisions (55th and 56th) ; and it had been 
involved in the general retreat. On the 28th, Ebener’s Group of Reserve 
Divisions (61st and 62nd) was added to it, and when on 1st September 
the Minister of War ordered that two corps at least should be sent to 
defend the Région Fortifiée de Paris, General Joffre had handed over 
Maunoury’s Army and Sordet’s worn out cavalry corps to General 
Galliéni, the Military Governor of Paris. He was able to add to them 
the 45th Division (from Algeria) and a Moroccan brigade. The majority 
of the troops were still Reserve divisions. 


Frerich G.Q.G. had made many plans during the retreat for halting 
and resuming the general offensive (see Sketch map) ; but the opportunity 
had not occurred, and on 4th September the Allied Armies were still 
in full retreat to the Seine, the Germans following them across the 
Marne into the space between Verdun and Paris, now reduced to that 
between the western fortifications of Verdun and Meaux (25 miles E.N.E. 
of Paris). 

On 3rd September the Royal Flying Corps had established, and 
French air reports had confirmed, that the German columns which on 
the 2nd had been following the British southward had turned off and 
were again pressing on south-eastwards and even eastwards. Soon after 
8 p.m. that evening the following message was telephoned from French 
G.Q.G. to British G.H.Q., the Fifth Army (Franchet d’Espérey, vice 
Lanrezac) and the Military Governor of Paris: ‘It results from very 
reliable reports, all of which agree, from British airmen, that the whole 
of the German First Army, except the IVth Reserve Corps, that is to 
say, the IInd, IIIrd and IVth Corps and 18th Division [of the [Xth Corps, 
the other division, the 17th, had been delayed] are moving South-East 
to cross the Marne between Chateau Thierry and La Ferté sous Jouarre, 
to attack the left of the Fifth Army. The heads of the columns will 
without doubt reach the Marne this evening.”’ 

Next day, the 4th, the air information, which was particularly full 
and complete, and confirmed by cavalry observation, established that 
Kluck’s columns were still moving south-eastwards. 


All that day General Joffre sat at his headquarters at Bar sur Aube ; 


some of his operations staff advocated allowing the Germans to penetrate 
further into the space between Verdun and Paris before striking ; others, 
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led by Colonel Gamelin (now Chief of the Staff of the French Army) 
were in favour of seizing the opportunity, “‘ essentially fleeting ’”’ which 
presented itself. Joffre was, as ever, slow in making up his mind, and 
the fate of France depended on his decision. His officier d’ordonnance, 
Commandant Muller, has described the scene :-— 

‘“‘ The heat was suffocating. Seated in the shade of a large 
weeping ash in the playground of the school of Bar-sur-Aube, or 
astride a straw-bottomed chair facing his maps hung on the walls 
of his room, he turned over in his mind the arguments for and 
against. Silently, as the afternoon passed, his decision ripened . . . 
He seized the idea of extending the local action proposed for the 
Paris garrison to all the Allied forces of the left wing. Towards 
6 p.m., without waiting for the information which he had 
requested, he ordered the draft of a General Instruction to be 
prepared ’’—and went to dinner. 


The local action of the Paris garrison, to strike the German flank, 
had been suggested by General Galliéni in a telephone message between 
10 and 11 a.m., leaving it for the decision of the Commander-in-Chief 
whether the Army of Paris, that is the Sixth Army, should operate 
North or South of the Marne. To this, at.12.20 p.m., General Joffre had 
sent a telegraphic reply, ‘“‘ Of the two proposals which you have made 
relative to the employment of the troops of General Maunoury, I consider 
the more advantageous one is to send the Sixth Army to the left (South) 
bank of the Marne South of Lagny,” and he instructed Galliéni to arrange 
with Sir John French for the execution of the movement, as otherwise 
their forces might collide. Joffre then telegraphed to General Franchet 
d’Espérey, and sent an officer to General Foch, to enquire whether their 
Armies were in a fit state to co-operate on the 6th in a combined attack 
with the British Army and the mobile forces of Paris against the German 
First and Second Armies. The answer he received from Foch is not 
recorded ; it was no doubt favourable’; it was the reply from d’Espérey 
that he was awaiting when he went to dinner.? 





1 Colonel Grasset in an interesting article on the genesis of the battle of the 
Marne, in the ‘‘ Revue des deux mondes ”’ of the 1st September, which was received 
after this article was set up, states Foch replied by telephone that he was ready 
to resume the offensive on the 6th. 

2 During the afternoon of the 4th, General Galliéni visited G.H.Q. and made 
arrangements with the Chief of the General Staff, Sir A. Murray (Sir John French 
being absent) for a combined operation. Simultaneously the Sub-Chief of the 
General Staff, Major-General (later Field-Marshal Sir) H. H. Wilson, on a visit of 
ceremony to General Franchet d’Espérey, arranged for quite a different operation, 
which would have landed the B.E.F. unsupported in the midst of Kluck’s Army. 
Sir John French, on his return to G.H.Q., in view of the confusion which had thus 
arisen, decided to act on the orders of General Joffre which were at the moment 
in force, that is to continue the retreat. 
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D’Espérey’s answer saying that he could fight on the 6th, and 
suggesting the operation already proposed to General Wilson, arrived 
during dinner; but before Joffre had finished reading the message, he 
was called to the telephone by General Galliéni, who had been his 
commander in Madagascar and subsequent patron. What exactly was 
said is not on record; but the upshot of the conversation was that 
Joffre, about 8.30 p.m., fell in with Galliéni’s proposal—already in process 
of execution—that the Army of Paris should operate North of the Marne, 
and he decided that the retreat should be stopped and the general 
offensive made on the 6th. Briefly, the Third and Fourth Armies, 
attacking westward (from Verdun) and northwards, respectively, were 
to deal with the German left wing-in the gap ; the Fifth Army, attacking 
northwards, and the B.E.F. and Sixth Army, attacking north-eastwards 
and eastwards, were to smash the German right wing; Foch’s Army, 
in the middle, was to be the pivot of the manceuvre ; in particular it was 
to cover the flank of the enveloping attack of the Fifth Army, B.E.F., 
and Sixth Army, from which Joffre hoped decisive results. 


The drafting and enciphering of the Instruction took a considerable 
time,! and it was not despatched to the Armies by telegram until various 
times between II.15 p.m. and 12.10 a.m. on the 5th. Copies were also 
sent by officers in motor cars. British G.H.Q. received the Instruction 
about 3 a.m.; d’Espérey and Galliéni about 4 a.m.; Foch, who was 
nearer, somewhat earlier, at 2.30 a.m. 

The result of the delay in the case of the British was that, in order 
to avoid the heat of the day, the various columns were already on the 
march rearwards. D’Espérey’s troops also were marching southwards 
on the 5th. Thus both the B.E.F. and the Fifth Army started the 
offensive from areas further back than Joffre intended, and were not, on 
the morning of the 6th, up to their starting lines. Maunoury’s Army, 
on the other hand, had by Galliéni’s initiative been sent in the right 
direction on the 4th, and Foch received his orders in sufficient time to 
stop his men making a march to the rear on the 5th. 


Important deliberations had also taken place on 4th September 
at German O.H.L.; and on the evening of that day, at 6.45 p.m., thus, 
as so often, just anticipating the Allies’ decision by a few hours, orders 
had been issued entirely changing the plan in force. Realizing that the 
French were “ concentrating superior force in the neighbourhood of Paris 
to protect the capital and threaten the right flank of the German Army,” 





1 The instruction is given verbatim in the British Official History of the War, 


France and Belgium, Vol. I, Appendix 32. 
2 They are given in extenso in the British Official History of the War, Vol I, 


p. 266, 
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Moltke ordered Kluck’s and Biilow’s Armies ‘“‘ to remain facing ’’—he 
obviously meant ‘‘ to face ’’ the eastern front of Paris, to deal offensively 
with the forces collecting there; whilst the other Armies continued the 
operation against the rest of the French forces. 


The orders reached the German Armies around 6 a.m. on the 5th. 
Biilow immediately set about obeying them, halting his Army and 
wheeling his left wing slightly forward. Kluck, however, continued his 
advance south-eastward on the 5th, and did no more than make 
preparations to halt on the 6th and retrace his steps over the Marne to 
face Paris between the Marne and the Oise, as the O.H.L. orders required. 
He did not send even one aeroplane to reconnoitre the Paris area, 
despatching his aviators South and South-West. 


That very afternoon the advanced guard of Maunoury’s Army, 
moving eastwards from Paris North of the Marne to get into position, 
collided with Kluck’s flank guard (IVth Reserve Corps, under General 
von Gronau, and 4th Cavalry Division, or what was left of it after Néry). 
The Battle of the Marne had begun. To summarize the general situation 
at that moment: four German Armies (First, Third, Fourth and Fifth) 
were marching light-heartedly into a “ pocket” between Verdun and 
Paris, whilst the Second Army had begun to wheel to face Paris. Around 
the edges of the pocket were arrayed, making ready to take the offensive, 
Sarrail’s Third Army (eastern edge), de Langle de Cary’s Fourth and 
Foch’s Ninth (bottom of the pocket), Franchet d’Espérey’s Fifth, B.E.F. 
and Maunoury’s Sixth (western corner and edge of the pocket, which 
was to be closed on the Teuton hosts).* 


The news of the mishap to his flank guard under Gronau, and its 
retirement, did not reach Kluck until after midnight, after he had issued 
orders for the 6th by which his IXth Corps (easternmost) stood fast, 
whilst the others, IIIrd, [Vth and IInd, turned about and wheeled back 
to the right, so that, on turning again, they would face Paris. The 
‘“‘ danger from Paris’ which he had refused to credit had materialized. 
Thoroughly scared, he at once ordered the IInd Corps to go to the 
assistance of the flank guard. It started at 3 a.m. on the 6th, its place 
in the line opposite the British being covered by Marwitz’s Cavalry Corps 
and weak rear guards. 





1 There were gaps on both sides of de Langle’s Army, and also a gap between 
Franchet d’Espérey and the B.E.F., the Fifth Army also actually faced north- 
westwards and not northwards as ordered. The battle was not, however, really 
affected by these chinks in the line ; for the XVth and XXIst Corps were on their 
way from the Second and First Armies to fill the gaps on either side of the Fourth. 
The Fifth and B.E.F. eventually joined up. There was a further small gap between 
the B.E.F. and Maunoury, near Meaux, traversed by the Marne and the Petit 
Morin (see later Footnote, p. 703). 
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For the Allies, the 6th September was a day of taking contact ; 
it brought about a puzzling state of affairs on the western flank, as 
Biilow’s Army was beginning to push its left (eastern) wing forward, 
whilst Kluck’s Army (less the IInd Corps) was beginning to wheel 
back pivoting on its left (IXth Corps). 


About the eastern half of the great battle line which extended right 
round from Belfort to Verdun and to within twenty miles of Paris, 
where it turned northward for twenty miles, we need not trouble. There 
was practically equilibrium. Neither side claims success, each thinks 
the other had a bit the better of it. Against the German Seventh and 
Sixth Armies, under Crown Prince Rupprecht, Dubail’s Army held its 
ground, de Castelnau’s, on the Grand Couronné, lost only a few kilometres. 
Facing the German Crown Prince, sidling past Verdun, and the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg (Fourth Army), who had half of the Third Army assisting 
him, Sarrail’s and de Langle’s Armies were quickly reduced to the 
defensive, but they held on, except a Group of Reserve Divisions on 
Sarrail’s right, next Verdun, which retired twelve miles on the night 
of the gth/1oth, after the battle had been decided. 


Now, we come to the Armies of the two Generals who blundered ; 
who, indeed, may be said by their blunders to have prevented either 
country from gaining a decisive victory. 


Against the “‘ Mailly Gap ” of some fifteen miles between de Langle’s 
and Foch’s Armies happened to be directed, marching straight for it, 
the Army of General von Hausen (Third). Instead of pushing into the 
gap and enveloping the flanks of the French on one or both sides, he sent 
nothing, not even a cavalryman into it. Dividing his Army, he sent 
half to help the Fourth and half the Second. This, it has been said, 
was the first miracle of the Marne. 


The sinner, and perhaps deeper one, on the French side, was Foch. 
His orders from Joffre were very definite :— 

“The Ninth Army will cover the right of the Fifth Army by 

holding the southern exits of the Marshes of St. Gond, and by 

sending a part of its forces on to the plateau North of Sézanne.” 


The French Official Account admits that he carried out neither of 
the tasks specially ordered. One may well imagine that he disliked a 
defensive mission whilst others were attacking. He ordered his left 
division, 42nd, to take part in the offensive of d’Espérey’s Army, his 
centre, the I[Xth Corps, to send its advanced guard back over the 
Marshes, with a view to taking part in the offensive on the 6th, and he 
left the protective role to the XIth Corps, which was very weak after 
the frontier fighting. As early as the morning of the 6th, the 42nd 
Division having been driven back, Foch was calling on Franchet d’Espérey 
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for help. Later in the day, the advanced guards of the [Xth Corps were 
also driven back and retired to the south of the Marshes. 


We may as well carry Foch’s operations a little further. Nothing 
vital happened on his front on the 7th, the German Guard Corps 
(Biilow’s Army), having found the Marshes of St. Gond impassable 
except on the few narrow causeways, was side-slipping to the East ; 
Foch’s XIth Corps, however, was driven in a little, and he sent his only 
reserve, a division, to help it, and thus lost direction of the battle. 
In the grey of the morning of the 8th, the Guard Corps and the right half 
of the German Third Army attacked and drove back Foch’s right wing, 
and this disaster involved the retirement of the centre from the southern 
exits of the Marshes of St. Gond, which Foch had been ordered to hold. 
Having no reserve, he again called on Franchet d’Espérey for help, to 
take over the front of the 42nd Division, so that he might use that 
formation as his reserve. D’Espérey gave him his whole Xth Corps. 
But on the morning of the gth, the Germans again attacked Foch’s 
right and centre, and sent them back in what was practically a panic, 
and on the strength of Foch’s entreaties, d’Espérey turned the Ist and 
IlIrd Corps, which had nothing in front of them, eastward to help him. 
All this to-do happened because Biilow was pivoting on his centre, his 
left sweeping away Foch, and his right swinging back, like the half 
of a folding door, making way for d’Espérey’s right to push northwards 
unopposed. 


The other half of the door in front of d’Espérey had been removed 
bodily. Kluck had called away his IVth Corps in the evening of the 6th 
to follow the IInd to the Ourcq ; it marched at8 p.m. Although nothing 
serious was really happening on the Ourcq—in fact, until midday on 
the oth, the troops there neutralized each other, and we need not trouble 
about them until then'—but Kluck’s former contemptuous disregard 
of Paris, had rapidly changed into uneasiness and then panic. The IXth 
and IIIrd Corps had already wheeled back a little, so that there was no 
serious action between them and Franchet d’Espérey on the 6th; 
at 9 p.m. on that day, Kluck ordered both the I[Ird and IXth Corps to 


1 To support the left of the British and fill the gap between them and 
Maunoury’s Army, the 8th Division, en route to Paris from the Fourth Army, was 
sent up on the 7th September, with a provisional cavalry brigade. On receiving 
Maunoury’s order to act offensively in co-operation with the British, its com- 
mander, General Lartigue reported that the division ‘‘ was in a state of extreme 
fatigue, as a result of the presence in its ranks of too great a number of reservists, 
without cadres and without training, who had been sent to replace the casualties 
suffered in Belgium and on the Meuse.”” Neither the division nor the cavalry 
encountered the enemy, and did not cross the Marne, so it is unnecessary to include 
them in the story. 
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leave their position on Biilow’s right and fall back behind the Petit 
Morin and Dolloir. There was some confusion about the start, as Kluck, 
when he removed the IInd and IVth Corps, had placed the IIIrd and 
IXth Corps under Biilow, and the latter had issued attack orders to them 
for the 7th. In the result, the IIIrd Corps marched off between 3 and 
7 a.m. on the 7th, and the [Xth Corps later, getting clear about 9 a.m. 
The one corps reached its new position at 4 p.m., the latter not until 
nearly midnight, and then, at I a.m. on the 8th, in obedience to Kluck’s 
further orders, both set out on a 36-mile march to the Ourcq. They 
marched all the day and next night. 


During the German advance to the Marne, Richthofen’s Cavalry 
Corps (Guard and 5th Divisions) and Marwitz’s (znd and gth), which 
included five Jager and an infantry battalion, had covered the front 
of Kluck’s Army. They were now left in front of the British to delay 
their advance.* 


The defection of Kluck decided Biilow to pivot on his centre, instead 
of on his right, in order to face Paris, thus opening the door wider for 
the French Fifth Army (d’Espérey). 


We next come to the extraordinary story of the doings of that Army. 
It did little on the 6th ; it did not move until 6 a.m., and then proceeded 
with the utmost caution, so that its average advance was only four or 
five miles. Its cavalry corps under Conneau at noon found that there 
was no enemy within nine miles. At 1.30 p.m. the Army, was not, 
except on the extreme right, up to its starting line, the Paris high road, 
but d’Espérey directed his troops not to cross the high road that day, 
but to “entrench very solidly” short of it so that they ‘can resist 
coute que coute any enemy counter-attack.” The Xth and Ist Corps 
drifted north-eastwards to help Foch, who as early as 7 a.m., we have 
~ seen, was calling for help. Except for the Ist and IIIrd Corps, which 
ran into some German rear guards holding villages on the high road, 
there was no fighting. 


On the 7th d’Espérey heard from his aviators, confirmed by British 
reports, that the Germans in front of him were retreating, leaving only 
weak detachments behind them. General Joffre telephoned to him to 
get up level with the British. But, apparently fearing a trap, he ordered 
the advance to proceed methodically. He again directed that every 
position taken should be immediately and solidly organized, adding 
“the movement ahead will not be resumed until help has been given, 





1 The Guard Division cleared away to the right of Biilow’s Army on the 8th 
September, the 5th followed it on the 9th September. The 9th hovered between 
the front of the B.E.F. and the Ourcq on the 7th September, but returned to the 
front of the B.E.F. on the 8th. 
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by every means, to facilitate the progress of neighbouring corps 
[excluding the British].” The Xth Corps was told that it was more 
important to help Foch than to go forward in pursuit. At 10.15 a.m., 
d’Espérey, however, telephoned to British G.H.Q. “it is extremely 
urgent that the British Army should act on the flank of the retreating 
German columns.” His corps managed to advance five miles beyond 
what should have been their starting points on the 6th. His cavalry 
could not get contact with the enemy. 


On the 8th, after some loss of time due to the Ist Corps being directed 
to side-slip nearer to Foch, the Fifth Army, by a short march, closed up 
to the Petit Morin—forced that day by the British. The cavalry corps 
crossed the river at Bellot in the British area after the British troops, 
went forward a short distance and returned to the river to bivouac. 
The commander of the XVIIIth Corps ordered that ‘ positions which 
might be occupied North of the Petit Morin should be approached with 
caution, and not attacked without reconnaissance and a vigorous artillery 
preparation,” so the corps, though unopposed, did nothing but get 
possession of a few small bridgeheads. The IIIrd Corps sat, and from 
a safe distance looked at Montmirail, which was occupied and blocked 
the passage of the Petit Morin. The Ist’ Corps moved a few miles 
eastward nearer to Foch; the Xth Corps on his immediate left, dug in. 


Meanwhile, the B.E.F. had been marching steadily forward, brushing 
away the German detachments left to stop it on the Grand Morin and 
Petit Morin, which, being unfordable and having few bridges, might 
have delayed less determined troops for days. On the 7th, they crossed 
the Grand Morin, and on the 8th forced, as already mentioned, the 
passage of the Petit Morin, and pushed up within three or four miles of 
the Marne, the 11th Hussars actually crossing it at Charly. 


The Instruction issued by General Joffre that night at 8 p.m., stated 
clearly that the right wing of the German host was now divided into two 
distinct parts, and that it was important to cut off the extreme right 
(Kluck) before it could be reinforced. Maunoury was to hold on on the 
Ourcq—with permission to swing back his threatened left ; the B.E.F. 
was to cross the Marne and advance against the left and rear of the 
Germans on the Ourcq ; d’Espérey’s Army was to cover the right flank 
of the B.E.F. by sending a strong detachment up alongside it. 


We must now turn to the German side. During the 8th, the Supreme 
Command, still in Luxembourg, getting few or no reports from the 
Army commanders—German generals apparently do not send them 
except to announce “ victories ’’—became alarmed.! Signal communica- 





1 It has been proposed in Germany since the war to make failure to send reports 
of ill-success a military offence. 
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tion with Kluck and Biilow was by wireless only, and certainly slow and 
unsatisfactory ; but to the others there were telegraph lines. To find 
out what was happening, Moltke despatched, not an officer to each 
Army, and by aeroplane, but a single representative of O.H.L., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch, head of the Intelligence Branch—without 
written instructions—by car. He was to visit the Fifth, Fourth, Third, 
Second and First Armies in turn. ‘‘ Should rearward movements have 
already been initiated,’’ he was to co-ordinate them. He went forth with 
two captains as company, to whom he confided that he expected to be 
made the scapegoat of the impending disaster. The German situation 
was indeed a strange one: Bilow’s and half of Hausen’s Army, were 
wheeling in space on their centre, and were facing South-West unsupported 
on either flank : most of Kluck’s Army was thirty miles West of Biilow’s, 
facing West ; two of his corps, which had not fought either on the Marne 
or the Ourcq, were hurrying across the space between the two and 
nearing Kluck’s right. Hentsch found that the Fifth and Fourth Armies 
were holding their own, and that the state of the Third, although divided 
into two distinct halves, was “‘ thoroughly satisfactory.’”’ He spent the 
night of the 8th/gth September at Biilow’s headquarters, where he found 
a state of depression and pessimism on account of the advance of the 
British and d’Espérey into the gap between the Second and First Armies. 
It was finally agreed between Billow and Hentsch that “ the Second 
Army should go back only if the enemy crossed the Marne in considerable 
strength and appeared in the rear of the First Army,”! but that the 
left, which had had some success in bustling back Foch, should continue 
the attack next day. 


The contingency provided for in the above arrangement came to 
pass early. Shortly before 9 a.m. on the gth, an air report reached 
Biilow stating that five hostile columns, by the routes which were given 
all British, had their heads between 8 and 8.15 a.m. at or across the 
Marne. This news was confirmed at 9.40 a.m. by an intercepted wireless 
message from General von der Marwitz (IInd Cavalry Corps) to Kluck. 
This said, “‘ strong infantry columns advancing northward via Charly 
and Nanteuil,” both places on the Marne where the British were‘crossing. 
At 10.2 a.m., Biilow informed Kluck of the air report, stating that 
the heads of the enemy columns at 8 a.m. were at Nanteuil, Citry, Pavant 
and Nogent. These were the British 1st, 2nd, 3rd‘and 5th Divisions, 
the cavalry being at Charly. Biilow had by that time made his decision, 
for he added “‘ Second Army is beginning retirement right flank Damery.”’ 
Orders went out and the retirement was begun at noon (about I p.m. 
German time), although at the moment Biilow’s left was driving Foch’s 





1 German Official account, Vol. IV, p. 241. 
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right and centre before it. This success, at any rate, enabled the German 
Second Army to march off the field unhindered and undisturbed, not only 
for the moment, but for three whole days. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch had left Biilow’s headquarters at 6 a.m. 
on the gth, but, owing to the confusion and panics behind the front, 
he did not reach Kluck’s headquarters, only sixty miles off, until 11.30 a.m. 
There he found orders had already been given at 10.40 a.m. for the first 
stages of a retirement. Kluck’s Army was facing West, the orders 
shifted it to face South, both left and centre falling back to a named 
line, whilst the IIIrd and IXth Corps, which had just arrived on the 
field (less Kraewel’s composite brigade, dropped en route to stop the 
B.E.F., and the 5th Division sent to help the centre and now ordered 
to move against the British) were to cover the retirement of the First 
Army by “a thrust [no more] towards Nanteuil,” that is the left of 
Maunoury’s Army. 


On Hentsch’s arrival he at once discovered that the situation 
contemplated in his instruction had arisen. Rearward movements had 
been begun by Kluck; Biilow’s message of 10.2 a.m. announcing his 
retirement arrived. Hentsch exercised the powers given him and ordered 
the First Army to retire in the direction Fismes-Soissons, that is north- 
eastwards, in order to join up again with the Second Army and close 
the gap. At I p.m. orders were sent out by Kluck by telephone and 
by officers in motor cars for the execution of the second stage of the 
retreat already prepared for by the re-alignment of the Army on an 
east and west line 


Thus by I p.m., even a little earlier, the battle of the Marne was over, 
and along the whole line, from Verdun to the Ourcq, there were 
subsequently nothing but tiny skirmishes, except where some of the 
British IInd Corps were engaged with Kraewel’s composite brigade, 
and a night attack (gth/1oth) of the German Fifth Army on Sarrail’s 
Army to enable it to shake clear. The British cavalry and the Ist and 
IInd Corps, at I p.m., were six or seven miles North of the Marne, but 





1 This is now denied by Kluck and by Kuhl, his Chief of the Staff, who are both 
alive, whilst Hentsch died in 1917; but any General Staff Officer who reads the 
whole story of the warning telephone messages, draft order, and actual order issued 
will have no doubt in the matter. Besides, Hentsch stated in his report to O.H.L. 
that he knew orders for retirement had already been issued before his arrival. 

2 The Staff of the First Army insist that they had no intention of retiring 
until ordered to do so by Hentsch. But they did not ask for the order in writing, 
nor did they even suggest that Hentsch should see General von Kluck; there was 
no reason he should if the retirement order had already been issued and Hentsch 
merely gave the direction—which Kluck’s Army did not take, retiring northwards 
not north-eastwards, on account of the British advance. 
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the 4th Division on the left was held up at La Ferté sous Jouarre, where 
the bridges were down. Not a French unit was across the Marne: 
Foch’s Army was retiring; d’Espérey’s Xth, Ist and IIIrd Corps had 
turned East to help it; his XVIIIth Corps and 1oth Cavalry Division 
were halted near Viffort, eight miles South of the Marne at Chateau 
Thierry ; the 4th Cavalry Division was just about to begin crossing the 
Marne at Azy “ behind the British cavalry ’’’; the 8th Cavalry Division 
was resting miles behind the front ; and Valabrégue’s Group of Reserve 
Divisions was following the IIIrd Corps north-eastwards. 


It was not until 1 p.m., after a further reminder from Joffre, that 
d’Espérey sent, not a strong detachment, but a composite brigade, to 
support the right of the British: Its head did not reach the Marne at 
Azy until 5 p.m. About the same time the roth Cavalry Division, 
with a Zouave regiment, reached the Marne at Chateau Thierry. The 
last three named bodies: the composite brigade, roth Cavalry Division 
and Zeuaves were then ordered to form the outpost line just over 
the Marne. 

Across a wide river, entirely unsupported by the French on either 
flank, with German troops gathering on the left flank and reports of 
them gathering on the right flank North of Chateau Thierry, the B.E.F. 
had been ordered about Ir a.m. to stand fast. It remained halted 
until 3 p.m., when there were signs of their Allies beginning to come 
forward—the 4th Cavalry Division completed crossing the Marne at 
2.30 p.m. The B.E.F. then made a short advance. 


The second miracle of the Marne had happened. With a gap 
yawning in front of it, with no more at best than a few German stragglers 
in it, General Franchet d’Espérey had steadily refused to push his troops 
into it, evaded even sending a strong detachment to support the British 
who had pushed on alone over the Marne, overcoming the resistance of 
the German cavalry screen. General Joffre must sometimes have 
regretted that he had removed General Lanrezac from the command of 
the Fifth Army. 

One legend as regards the end of the battle, for a long time current, 
that General Foch had won it by a great counterstroke requires mention. 
It has been disposed of for ever by the French official account. The facts 
there divulged are as follows. During the 9th September, Foch was moving 
the 42nd Division from his left (where part of the Xth Corps had taken 
its place) to his centre, near Pleurs. On its arrival there, it was to make 
a counter-attack, timed to begin at 4 p.m., north-eastwards, and its 
advance was to be the signal for all the other divisions of the Ninth 
Army to go forward with it. Unfortunately, it was 6 p.m. and “ already 
night ’”’ when the 42nd Division reached its starting line, ‘‘ so General 
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Grossetti decided to suspend the attack and let his troops bivouac on 
the position they had reached.” General Dubois (our friend of First 
Ypres), however, sent two brigades of the IXth Corps forward at 6 p.m. ; 
‘‘ they progressed without incident during the rest of the day ” ; in fact, 
they advanced about a thousand yards. General Eydoux (XIth Corps) 
also ordered the four divisions under him to go forward at 6.15 p.m., 
but only two brigades of the 22nd Division moved. 


“‘ The 44th Brigade began its movement at 6.30 p.m. But at 7 p.m. 
at the moment when it was about to cross the Maurienne brook at 
Semoine, it received the mission to reoccupy its starting trenches on the 
crest South of Semoine.”’ 


“ On the other hand, the 43rd Brigade with nothing in front of it to 
hinder its march, went very far ahead, reaching without incident, 
towards 11 p.m. the ridge West of Montpreux (6 miles E.S.E. of Fére 
Champenoise). It received only towards I a.m. the order to retire to 
its starting position, and towards 3 a.m. it reoccupied its trenches South 
of Semoine.” 

There was no counter-attack ; but the late General Grossetti, in an 
article, claimed that his artillery fired some shells after the departing foe 


The losses of the British in the battle were only 1,700. The losses of 
the French cannot be given, says the French Official History, ‘‘ the only 
figures which can be given with certainty are those for the whole month 
of September.”’ They are 4,180 officers and 213,445 other ranks, and 
there was very heavy fighting on the Aisne in the latter half of the month. 


Falkenhayn himself said that with the battle of the Marne, “ the 
War to all intents and purposes was lost (eigentlich verloren).”” Germany’s 
knock-out blow, on which she had depended, had certainly failed. The 
Kaiser acknowledged the defeat by removing Moltke from his post of 
Chief of the General Staff and leader of the Teutonic forces. 


The victory, as the French official account claims, was “‘ incontestable,” 
and “it fixed the destinies of the contesting nations until the end of 
the War . . . It gave back to France her rank, her prestige and her 
confidence in herself.” 


It might easily have been a decisive battle and ended the War there 
and then, had not the French previously wasted the lives of thousands 
of the best officers and men by the “‘ doctrine ’’ of the blind offensive ; 
had Joffre formed the Sixth Army, which had the task of envelopment, 
of first-class troops, instead of the majority of the divisions in it being 
Reserve ones; had Foch obeyed Joffre’s orders to protect the right 
of the offensive wing defensively, instead of solving the problem by 
attacking in the spirit of the “‘ doctrine ” which he had done so much 
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to create and inculcate ; and if Franchet d’Espérey, instead of pottering 
along and digging in from fear of a counter-stroke when there was nothing 
in front of his left, had pushed even his three cavalry divisions along, or 
even obeyed Joffre’s order to support the British right. With three 
unfordable rivers to cross, the last nearly a hundred yards wide, defended 
by German forces which should have been ample to fight delaying actions 
in such circumstances, the B.E.F. went steadily ahead, making about 
ten miles a day. On the last day of the battle, the gth, it certainly 
could have gone further ; but with a wide river in its rear and no French 
support in sight on either flank, and not a French soldier across the 
Marne, with the recent memories of French failure to support him and 
with the calls of both d’Espérey and Maunoury, his neighbours, for help 
the British Commander-in-Chief cannot well be blamed. One fact is 
undeniable, and that is that it was the crossing of the Marne by the 
British which made the Germans leave the field: had it not been for 
this act, which required real moral courage, the Germans might well, 
as they. now claim, have converted their local successes over Foch and 
Maunoury into a definite and decisive victory. 
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thrusting questions of sea power and of naval armaments into the 

background, but there is every sign that these and analogous 
problems are assuming a more threatening aspect. The work begun at 
Washington in 1922-23, was resumed—although fruitlessly—at Geneva 
in 1927, and continued in London in 1930. It was designed to lead to 
a further reduction and rationalization of navies. But the objection 
of the lesser naval Powers to accept orders from the possessors of greater 
navies had led already at Washington to a result which affected the number 
of capital ships and aircraft-carriers alone, while only the size and 
armaments of cruisers were limited. Destroyers and submarines had 
to be left out of account. The outcome has been that the naval Powers, 
except the United States, virtually entered on a period of competitive 
construction in those classes of lesser craft which the London Conference 
of 1930 failed to restrict. Thus, while the three leading naval Powers—- 
Britain, the United States and Japan—came to a form of agreement, 
France and Italy only subscribed to some very general provisions. 
Moreover, during the negotiations very acute differences in outlook came 
to light which betrayed a divergence of opinion on political and military 
matters so profound that not even the problems raised by German 
re-armament, or by the World Economic Conference, can radically alter 
the situation. 


Some ten years ago it seemed as though the rivalry between the sea 
power of Britain and the United States was nearing a crisis, and until 
1929 facts largely bore out this view. The power of the American dollar 
and of American trade was matched against financial and other difficulties 
in Britain; in the end the British made great sacrifices in the matter 
of their American debt and also at both the naval conferences. So from 
1916 onwards the United States’ fleet has, in principle, become Britain’s 
equal. On the other hand, America has allowed the burning question 


Fi teestns ¢ statesmanship ever since 1921 has succeeded in 
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of the “‘ freedom of the seas ’’ to lapse as a leading question ;! in addition, 
except in regard to battleships, aircraft-carriers and submarines, the 
United States have not by any means built new ships to the limits 
allowed them by treaty”; as a matter of fact the U.S. navy now shows 
a proportional lack of cruisers; a deficiency which has been balanced 
by the British procrastination in replacing older ships. 


This state of affairs must lead to a crisis among the naval Powers in 
the year 1936 when the treaties are due to be renewed. This is evident 
from the writings of experts; moreover, the political and economic 
rivalry between Britain and the United States is not decreasing and can 
only intensify the divergent views in naval matters. The two nations 
have, in fact, been entering upon a phase of existence which cannot fail 
to lead them further apart, while the English heritage in American life 
and culture is obviously growing less powerful. Nevertheless, from a 
strictly military aspect, the probability of an Anglo-American conflict 
seems, at the moment, far less probable than three other sources of 
possible hostilities. These arise from the Franco-Italian difficulties, the 
Anglo-French differences, and American-Japanese rivalry. Before 
examining these situations, however, it is of great interest to estimate 
the value of modern instruments of war at sea. 


THE CAPITAL SHIP. 


The naval armaments of the Great War were based almost entirely 
on the power of the battleship. All other ships—cruisers, destroyers and 
so forth—-existed only as auxiliaries to the battle fleets from which the 
ultimate decision was expected. The battle cruiser was but a complement 
to the battleship: a means of outflanking of the enemy. 


Battle cruisers—nine British and five German—took part in the battle 
of Jutland; in addition the British possessed a squadron of five fast 
battleships which virtually supplemented Beatty’s ships. But the back- 
bone of the British fleet consisted of the older battleships. Since the 
days of de Ruyter and of Nelson the decision had been gained by the 
ships of the line, how should it be otherwise? Yet, in the end, neither 
at Jutland nor in the entire World War was a decision gained by the 
battle fleets.* The vast responsibility, the risks attendant on seeking 


1 It seems to have been overlooked in England that President Roosevelt’s 
declaration of 17th May and the statement of Mr. Norman_Davis of 22nd May, 1933, 
show that the American claims have not been abandoned.—AUTHOR. 

2 This article was written before the huge U.S. building programme under the 
National Recovery Act was authorised.—EDITorR. 

3 This statement implies that the author has failed to grasp that the Grand 
Fleet battleships in the late war were the pivot of the whole strategical position 
which denied the use of the seas of the world to Germany’s surface navy and 
mercantile marine, thereby enabling the Allies to win the war.—EDITorR. 
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such a decision, paralysed the German command and caused decisive 
action to be delayed until the enemy should be weakened by mines or 
torpedoes. On the British side much the same reasoning prevailing, as 
Tirpitz had correctly foreseen ; in addition there was the question of 
prestige, of endangering her World Empire and this fear, in spite of the 
careful plan which underlay Jutland, clearly came to light in that action. 
The enormous value set on the battle fleets of both sides produced the 
belief that they should only be engaged under the most favourable 
conditions and close to their own bases. While both sides adopted the 
policy of “ the fleet in being,” there could be no great naval battles. 


For Germany this was a tragic mistake, which shows that naval history 
had not been studied to any useful purpose. It is true that as early as 
August, 1916, the German battle fleet did attempt to seek a decision— 
a fact which unfortunately is ignored by the naval historian of our 
opponents.! Again, in April, 1918, it attempted to intervene in the 
mercantile war. But by this time the British had finally decided to 
decline the deliberately-planned naval battle,? and the task of the British 
battle fleet was regarded as being the protection of the northern convoys 
against which such attacks were anticipated.* The decision at sea was 
now transferred to the sphere of the mercantile war, where, indeed, it 
properly belonged, and to the onslaught on communications and food 
supply. This was carried on by Germany far too exclusively by 
submarines ; the enemy replied only by measures of defence and of 
observation. But, in the end he won the war by the unquestionable 
success of his blockade. During all this time the battle fleet was 
maintained in reserve by Germany as a reserve to the submarines and for 
the protection of the Baltic Sea. 


To-day, it is questionable whether the battleship can play the same 
role again as the following considerations may prove. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The causes of Franco-Italian differences are well known ; there is the 
deception of the Peace Treaties—as Italy feels it ; there is the contempt 
openly expressed in Italy for the democratic form of government main- 





1 The British Official History of the War—‘‘ Naval Operations,” Vol. IV, 
P. 30, et seq. gives a full account of this sortie, and shows that, while Scheer hoped 
to fall on detached British forces, he took the most elaborate precautions to avoid 
meeting the Grand Fleet.—EpitTor. 

2 See Beatty’s Despatch in January, 1918.—AvuTHOR. 

8 Scheer made a sortie with the object of cutting off a convoy and its escorts 
near the coast of Norway ; he had no intention whatever of risking a fleet action. 
The Grand Fleet went out to meet him the moment the High Seas Fleet was 
reported at sea; but Scheer withdrew and never came out again.— EDITOR. 
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tained in France ; there is the French ridicule of Italian military successes, 
and the preponderance of French military power on land. For a long 
time Italian aims have, in reality, been pacific ; in the past they led to 
the Triple Alliance ; now they are to be seen in various overtures which 
seek a possible modus vivendi with Yugoslavia and some kind of revision 
of the Peace Treaties. On the other hand, Italy is seeking to recall the 
glories of her sea-faring republics, while her policy of alliances with all 
Eastern states, from Albania to Russia is virtually the expression of her 
desire to dominate the Eastern Mediterranean—an ambitious programme. 
Her attempted rapprochement with Spain, in the days of Primo de 
Rivera, was but another symptom of her ambitions. Across this 
diplomatic path comes the French claim to be unquestioned mistress of 
the Western Mediterranean in order to secure the transport of her 
coloured armies to Europe. 


Hence there have come about the rival claims of these two Powers 
to naval parity with each other and all the ensuing controversies ; hence, 
too, the French naval programme of 1924 which aimed at a total 
combatant tonnage exceeding 800,000. The Italian fleet of to-day might 
be reckoned at 450,000 tons; Germany possesses but 144,000 tons. 
In 1914 there were only the “‘ Goeben ” and the “ Breslau ’’ to disquiet 
the French ; now there is Italy, immeasurably more powerful, and with 
her own territory and bases in support of her fleet. But in spite of her 
efforts and of her Eastern policy, Italy is still dependent on importation 
from the Atlantic for her supplies; in 1930 these amounted to no less 
than 50,000,000 tons. The differences between the two nations are 
profound, and must be regarded as such as to give rise to the problem 
of a possible war against communications. How, in the light of available 
means, will such a war be conducted ? 


In 1932 Italy organized a test naval exercise at Tripoli to examine 
the problem. The lessons deduced therefrom showed that, in spite of 
strong covering forces, troop convoys proceeding from Africa to Europe 
would stand in great danger of successful attack. For the purpose of 
this exercise, the attacking forces were submarines, fast motor torpedo 
craft? and bombing or torpedo aircraft ; they proved entire masters of 
the defence. The Italian fleet has since been re-organized into fast 
squadrons with all the battleships as a reserve. 


The exercise proved a theory that has long been growing obvious, 
namely the disadvantages inherent in the old-fashioned, slow and heavily 





1 See ‘‘ Navy Notes,” p. 866 of the JourRNAL for November, 1932, for an account 
of these manceuvres.—EDITOR. 

* These are an Italian speciality and possess a speed of 45 knots, well over 
50 land miles, per hour.—AvuTHOR. 
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armed ship. In narrow seas, such as the Mediterranean, Baltic and 
Caribbean, this type is too much exposed to attacks by the very latest 
offensive instruments, and it requires so great a measure of protection 
that the principle of the economy of force is thereby infringed. Only in 
the event of the battleship being the means of ensuring a decision can 
such an expenditure of force be considered as rational. Taking the 
battleship as it exists to-day, this condition is becoming more and more 
problematical. War at sea, if it is to be conducted by destroyers with 
speeds of 36 to 40 knots, by 32-knot cruisers and by 120 m.p.h. aircraft, 
has become too speedy for the battleship—so long as the distances to 
be covered are no greater than six hours steaming or two to three hours 
flight. Decisions can be achieved, convoys can be destroyed, before the 
battle fleet appears. If battleships are to be continually on the spot to 
protect the convoys, they must be exposed to the same risks as the 
convoys at the same cost to the attack ; moreover the maximum degree 
of protection for such convoys would only be obtained by means of the 
use of an entire fleet—-such a proceeding would seriously retard the 
progress of convoying. 

The French writer, Gautreau expressed himself as follows :—‘“‘ We 
cannot rely on the direct protection of our convoys, which in spite of such 
measures would suffer serious damage. Rather we must have recourse 
to preventive attack against the permanent and temporary bases of the 
hostile cruiser warfare. For this purpose we possess in Tunis and Corsica 
the best bases of attack.”! In Corsica the future may provide a species 
of Heligoland, which might render Spezzia and Leghorn of little value, 
while placing the entire coast from Genoa to Rome under the threat of 
air attack. 


The Italian high command would probably adopt a purely defensive 
policy with the land forces, whilst resorting to air warfare and cruiser 
attacks by sea. The opinions of General Balbo as to absolute air war are 
familiar ; he postulates command of the air as a prelude to the operations ; 
the Italian long distance flights are but an exercise in this direction. 
The intervention of Yugoslavia might be neglected, although this Power 
might secure its defence by means of some destroyers, submarines and 
mine-layers. 

As a result of the present situation France is building a battle-cruiser? 
and Italy is modernizing her four battleships, raising their speed from 
22 to 26 knots. In addition the British disarmament proposals of 
16th March, 1933, would empower Italy to construct a similar vessel. 





Corsica is now being strongly developed as a base. Bastia and Porto Vecchio 
are being heavily fortified —AUTHOR. 
2 The “‘ Dunkerque ”—26,500 tons ; eight 13.5 guns; 30 knots. 
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The principle at stake is the same on both sides—adaptation of resources 
to high speed warfare conducted by large and small cruisers, and the 
possible abandonment of the formal battle between capital ships in 
favour of actions between high speed composite groups, not dissimilar 
in theory to the conception of the modern division in land warfare. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


Whatever may be the present attitude of France and England 
towards each other, as exemplified at Geneva and elsewhere, we cannot 
forget Pitt’s declaration that, “A strong continental Power with similar 
claims to sea-power and colonies will always be England’s enemy.” 
The saying has been tested and proved true in the cases of Spain, and 
Portugal of old, and then Bourbon France, and more recently the Germany 
of William II. France, by laying down the ‘“ Dunkerque,” is becoming 
the pace-maker. Her gigantic claims to security on land, at sea, and 
in the-air render her a common danger.! 


In 1936 France will probably possess 59 cruisers as against 50 British ; 
of the latter only 37 will be up-to-date as compared to 49 modern French 
ships. In the War, Britain possessed 127 cruisers and even these proved 
inadequate. France will shortly possess 124 submarines, of which only 
28 are old. Germany in 1914 entered upon war with only 27. The 
British naval manceuvres of February, 1933, proved that two hostile 
cruisers were able to intercept 35 per cent. of the incoming trade even 
though help was within radio-call distance. The conclusion was that the 
convoy system must be resumed. But the available British cruiser 
strength is inadequate for the purpose, for only seven large and eleven 
small cruisers are distributed throughout the world, while the rest will 
be required for reconnaissance and protection with the battle fleets in 
home waters and in the Mediterranean. The direct protection of trade 
must, therefore, be relegated to armed auxiliaries, to air forces and to 
the merchant ships themselves—as regards warships there will be an 
insufficient force of destroyers. 


Britain’s dependence on imports of foodstuffs and raw materials is 
well known ; in addition, there is now the question of oil-fuel. Financially 
incapable of maintaining her old-time naval supremacy, hesitating to 
enter into naval rivalry with the United States, she has not been able 
to prevent her neighbour, France, becoming a menace to her existence. 
By clever politics that threat may be turned aside to another objective, 
or its edge may be blunted; but it exists none the less, and foreign 
observers have noticed its true effect on British policy since 1919. 





1 Vide the British ‘‘ Naval and Military Record.’’—AuTuHor. 
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Admitting that trade defence has become the heel of Achilles in 
British policy and the cardinal point of her strategy, how can she best 
employ her resources ? The matter has been treated at length elsewhere ;1 
but the following is a summary of the conclusions. The British Home 
Fleet may perhaps find its task in pushing forward and _ protecting 
aircraft-carriers by means of which French air attacks will be warded 
off and returned in kind. It will probably attempt to blockade Brest 
and the French western ports in order to prevent their being used as 
bases by commerce destroyers—a task which must exceed the fleet’s 
capabilities. The institution of a regular war against trade in the 
Atlantic cannot be prevented or even kept within bounds. The prospects 
are the more rosy for France in proportion as she can allocate her ships 
to her Atlantic coast.? 


The British Mediterranean Fleet could scarcely hope to blockade 
Toulon, Oran and Algiers effectively, although it might cover Gibraltar. 
According to British opinion the effect of this might be to put an end 
to the sea communications of both sides in the Mediterranean. Should 
Gibraltar be captured from the land side, or should, in the course of time, 
the Atlantic-Mediterranean canal® ever be built, Gibraltar would cease 
to possess any value and the full force of the French attack would have to 
be countered on the Atlantic side. The British battle fleet might then 
cease to count in the war for the reasons given under the heading of 
“ France and Italy.” The brunt of the work must fall upon the cruisers, 
and the British battle cruisers; but Britain has too few cruisers, while 
France may have only one “ Dunkerque.” Alliances are left out of 
account, as before. 


It is difficult, therefore, to understand why Britain adheres to the 
basic line-of-battle ship of mediocre speed. The proposed reduction of 
battleships to 22,000-25,000 tons with a maximum of protection and 
fire power does not show any appreciation of the enhanced value of speed. 
If this is not an example of obstinate traditionalism—as sometimes is the 
case in British warship construction—then we fail to understand the 
underlying reason. 


The argument gains strength if we admit the highly improbable case 
of a war between Britain and the United States. No British attack 
across the Atlantic can find a decisive objective. American trade is no 
Achilles’ heel; it might be brought to a complete standstill without 





1 See ‘‘ Marine Rundschau ’”’ for June, 1933. 

* Actually 3 battleships, 3 light divisions of cruisers, 9 destroyers and 
4 submarines—many more are, however, available.—AUTHOR. 

® The ‘‘ Canal des deux mers ’”’ to connect the Garonne, i.e., Bordeaux, with 
Cette. 
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involving any fatal consequence. The transport of an army oversea 
is a virtual impossibility, while a campaign after the pattern of the 
War of Independence must lead to the loss of Canada, in that that 
country would, in all probability, declare itself strictly neutral. Coastal 
bombardment is out of the question. In spite of bases stretching from 
Bermuda to Trinidad an attacking fleet could only suffer from ‘‘ mosquito- 
warfare,’’ while the bases themselves would be scarcely tenable against 
American air attacks. Naval warfare against America must fail, and 
the backbone of the British fleet, the battleships, would have no value if, 
as is probable, the American squadrons should refuse a general 
engagement. On the other hand it may be urged that propaganda, loss 
of oversea possessions, the revolt of the negro and purely British elements 
might count formuch. Conversely, the American fleet would be valueless 
for an oversea attack. An alliance with France would affect the problem 
and a great battle at sea might then result, but under such disadvantageous 
conditions in the American fleet as to render the results purely speculative. 
Even in this case the demand for cruisers and commerce-destroyers 
would come before all else. 


The strategic lessons of the Great War show that battle fleets will only 
be employed for a decision and will only meet, when overwhelming 
pressure from another source is brought to bear on both sides. Such a 
pressure, on the German side, was found in the blockade ; on the British, 
it was to be seen in coast bombardments, public opinion, the call for help 
from Russia when blockaded at the Dardanelles and the Baltic. 


AMERICA AND JAPAN. 


This problem is very real, as is shown by events in Manchuria and 
China, as well as by the nature of recent American naval exercises. 
The scheme for this year’s manceuvres was based on a surprise attack 
on the Californian coast, combined with a coup de main on Hawaii and 
the Panama Canal locks; the points aimed at were San Francisco and 
San Diego. The enemy forces consisted of aircraft-carriers and cruisers 
without any “heavy” protection, which might have slowed down the 
rate of progress of a surprise attack. The defender divided his battleships, 
and defeated the first raid on San Francisco. The bombardment of 
San Diego-San Pedro was also checked by battleships, and the enemy 
escaped in an artificial smoke screen; he then renewed the attack on 
San Francisco. The general scheme of the manceuvres was designed to 
prove the necessity for capital ships, both for attack and defence, and as 
a corollary, the need for building and maintaining more such ships. 
The result was not altogether a success, because battleships, being too 
slow, did not participate in the attack, neither did the latter, like the 
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Japanese, possess battle cruisers.‘ Why, then, did these fast attack 
groups not get away from the slow battleships? However useful the 
latter may have been, in future they must be faster if they are to be of 
use. Another deduction is that the speedy battle cruiser possesses a great 
advantage over the battleship. But America has had a curious prejudice 
against this type of ship as is shown by the conversion of the 44,000-ton 
“ Lexington ” and “ Saratoga ”’ into aircraft-carriers. 


But all discussion on a Pacific naval war is valueless unless it is 
conducted on a far broader basis. Coastal attacks can only have any 
meaning when they exhaust the defence and pave the way for a more 
weighty operation. But such an operation, when it involves a huge and 
slow moving fleet crossing the whole width of the Pacific, is the weak 
point in such a conception. Any belligerent who embarks on an 
expedition of this type must expect to incur serious loss, to arrive with 
reduced fuel resources and to find no assured bases for refitting. 
To traverse the Pacific with an armada of this type would be a matter 
of three weeks. Submarines and aircraft must depreciate its efficiency, 
as the British fleet discovered in 1914.” It follows, therefore, that neither 
Japan nor America, can attack each other effectively ; and no amount 
of battleships on either side will alter that fact. 


But the strategic situation of Japan merits further discussion. Japan 
is dependent on foreign trade, not merely for a highly developed industry 
as is the case in Germany, but because she has insufficient food to maintain 
her population. Japanese rice imports from French Indo-China and 
tropical products from the Sunda Islands are as important as their 
sources of origin are distant. The opening up of Manchuria—and possibly 
Chili and Shantung—are of little importance to Japanese immigration, 
but from the point of view of food production it is quite a different 
matter. The potentialities of this new source of supply comes at the 
very time when it is a national desire to do gradually with less rice. 
Now Manchuria lies in the shadow of Japanese sea power, and the lines 
of communication are short. The economic balance of trade will be 
maintained by the industrial markets to be created in these territories, 
just as France and England have done in the case of their Indian markets. 
The social structure of Japan will thereby be stabilized, and her 
dependence on world trade will be decreased while a great self-contained 
economic dependency is coming into being. At the same time Japan’s 





1 Japan possesses three; these, with their eight 14-inch guns might have 
made the attack far more formidable.—AvuTHoR. 

2 What this can refer to is not clear. Submarines were a menace to the Grand 
Fleet base in 1914, because it had no anti-submarine defences; but at no time 
throughout the War did submarines, much less aircraft, prevent that Fleet taking 
the offensive, if opportunity arose.—Ep1Tor. 
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strategic situation is, so to speak narrowing and growing stronger ; 
her position, already virtually unassailable, is becoming impregnable. 


It is somewhat problematical whether the wider aims of Japan, 
when once she has consolidated her position in this north-western corner 
of the Pacific, will extend into the Oceanic islands. It is true that their 
geographical position and climate have made the Japanese dependent 
on the sea and committed them to a policy of oversea conquest ; 
moreover the influence of Chinese migration into North China will hardly 
permit the foreign conqueror to settle down in peace. The determination 
of Japan to maintain her hold on her war spoils—the ex-German colonies, 
the Caroline, Mariane and Pelew Islands—is all part of the same policy ; 
but this might also be explained by the great strategic value of these 
islands against hostile attack by sea. Such an enterprise coming from 
the East must first be directed against Guam or the Philippines having 
run the gauntlet of all those islands, which would be lairs for raiding 
craft. But would Guam and the Philippines still be in friendly hands ? 
Hardly ; for Guam is barely fortified at all, and the Philippines quite 
inadequately. The political independence of the latter—accelerated 
under the pressure of American sugar and farming interests—is impending; 
their military status will also be affected. 


A plan for joint Anglo-American action has been suggested, whereby 
the American fleet would utilize the British bases in an approach from 
the South. A British fleet might co-operate. But, if an armada of this 
type is contemplated, would not Singapore and Hongkong both have 
fallen to the Japanese by the time such a vast force was assembled and 
in motion? Moreover, as Japan’s new strategic position grows stronger 
and her outer communications grow shorter, would not such a grandiose 
plan lose its prospect of success ? 


The deduction is that, in spite of all crises and gestures, the probabilities 
of war in the Pacific seem to recede. Japan may silently abandon the 
most provocative of her claims, namely the right to colonize in America, 
without losing the possibility of expansion in the islands of the Pacific. 
Whether this policy could lead her so far as to threaten Australia or the 
Dutch East Indies it is still too early to foretell. The white Powers 
have, whether individually or collectively, few means left at their disposal 
for interfering with Japan’s future; largely because their naval power 
has been sadly weakened. Even now Japan is claiming to be freed from 
the fetters of the Naval Treaties and to stand on an equality with the 
greatest naval Powers. Ultimately, she will certainly achieve that 
ambition. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


We come to the conclusion, therefore, that the decrease in naval 
armaments, combined with the progress of science and industry, has 
limited the traditional role of the battleship in the sphere of maritime 
supremacy and of empire; certain of its uses in war have virtually 
disappeared.1 But this is not the case with the speedy offensive vessel. 
It is a strange fact that the fleets of Nelson’s day should have been better 
adapted to distant operations over great expanses of ocean than the 
modern squadrons with their enormous impedimenta. Does technical 
progress tend to preserve peace? Other potentialities, however, remain 
constant and serious ; there is a distinct advance amongst the hitherto 
weaker naval Powers, and above all possible centres of disturbance in 
European waters. It seems obvious that the French clamour about the 
German peril is to some extent mere camouflage for further strengthening 
their own position ; it has been so diagnosed in England where there is 
a disposition to avoid calling the movement by its true name. Britain 
is now seeking to placate France by confirming the defencelessness of 
Germany and by appealing to her own fidelity as an ally ; British policy 
is also hoping to establish some accord between France and Italy whereby 
a modus vivendt may be found in regard to their respective naval strengths. 


But the obstacle to all this is Germany and her objection to her 
continued inferiority in armaments. Yet, as a British writer puts it, 
“the best means of ensuring peace is to be found in a healthy balance of 
power, and the resuscitation of German sea power will contribute 
decisively to that end.” 


[The author ends his arguments with the conclusion that Germany must 
re-establish herself as a naval Power.| 


+ What has not yet disappeared is the fact that there is only one really effective 
and reliable antidote to the battleship, and that is the battleship. Moreover, 
however slow the battleship may be, every lesser ship must give way to her. 
Speed enables a ship to avoid an enemy or to seek action, but guns and armour 
are the ultimate factors in enabling a ship to go where she is required in the face of 
opposition.—EDIToR. 











SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE 


By PAYMASTER LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER H. C. Lockyer, R.N. 


HE limitations recently imposed on the Armed Forces of the 

Crown, either by international agreement or by cuts in expendi- 

ture, make it necessary to review their existing distribution and 
consider whether it will produce the maximum training efficiency in 
peace coincident with ability to make rapid redispositions in the event 
of war or emergency. ) 


Recent treaties have limited the naval forces of the British Empire 
as regards capital ships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. It is therefore necessary to conserve our resources in these 
types of vessels, and it is suggested that the efficiency of the Navy as a 
whole, whether as a fighting force, a police force or as a medium for 
“ showing the flag,’ would be enhanced if the cruisers were withdrawn 
from certain foreign stations and reorganized into squadrons of four or 
five ships, one or more squadrons being detached annually for a cruise 
to distant waters.1_ This would mean, of course, that any forces per- 
manently on foreign stations would have to consist of ships exempt 
from limitation under Article 8 of the Treaty of London. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF CRUISERS. 


The proposed re-distribution of cruisers is based on the assumption 
that thirteen 8-inch and twenty other cruisers will be kept in full com- 
mission; four of the latter being maintained as regards men by 
Dominions. From the ten ships withdrawn from foreign stations, two 
cruiser squadrons of four ships each will be formed and two vessels 
sent to Australia to complete a squadron of four ships in those waters. 
A “ Special Reserve Squadron ’’ will be dependent on the total number 
of cruisers in existence being in fact 52. The detailed proposals are :-— 





1 In a Lecture delivered at the Institution by the late Lord Brassey in February, 
1889, he advocated that “‘ Our flag should be shown, and the Navy should be trained 


in Flying Squadrons.” 
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8-inch Other 





Home Fleet .. i. iTS iw oid BY. . 4 4 
Commodore (D) ane itd ‘i iy + I 
Mediterranean a +e ur i 4 4 
Rear-Admiral (D) .. ay? iss jos — I 
Far East a6 ys RF ay a 6 (a) — 
Flying Squadron... ee “ ‘ia — 4 
Special Reserve Squadron .. ae i -- 4 (0) 
Australia mS - a es re -- 4 (c) 
New Zealand .. i se pe ni — 2 (d) 
Reserve and large repairs .. ie i I 13 (e) 
10°"... Np M4: 15 37 (f) 
(a) The squadron to be maintained at five ships on the station. 
(b) Sea-going with reduced complement. 


Two manned by R.A.N.; two by R.N. 

Maintained by New Zealand Government. 

Includes Cadet training ship and Gunnery School tender. 

A grand total of 52 is understood to be a popular theoretical number ; 
short of this number a special reserve squadron would hard’y be 
possible. 

It is suggested that the Flying Squadron should visit distant st..tions 
and be at the disposal of the local Commander-in-Chief for periods of 
three or four months at a time, and that a squadron from the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets should be detached once each year for a long- 
distance cruise to South Africa, India or North or South America, the 
underlying principle being that no station should be visited by the same 
squadron in two successive years. if the Special Reserve Squadron 
should exist it might, if desired for exercises, be used to replace tem- 
porarily the squadron detached from the Home or Mediterranean Fleet ; 
otherwise it is suggested that it should be based on Portiand and be 
utilised for training purposes in home waters with, possibly, an annual 
cruise to Halifax or a West African port. The majority of R.N.R. and 
R.N.V.R. training might be carried out in this squadron. The two 
imperial cruisers suggested for attachment to the Australian Squadron 
could visit New Zealand and the Pacific Islands from time to time: 
the object in sending these two ships so far afield will appear later. 


To explain the reason for this somewhat radical reorganization let us 
state briefly the defects of the present system :— 
(a) The so-called cruiser squadrons on foreign stations are small 
and/or from the nature of their duties seldom in company. 
Collective training and exercises are difficult to fit in. 
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After two or three commissions under such conditions officers 
and men get out of touch with the fleet and fleet work, not 
to mention their friends in the Service. 


As modern ships cannot be everywhere at once, the tendency 
is to keep them with the main fleets. As a corollary, it is 
the obsolescent ships which “show the flag,” and, in the 
normal course, more distant foreign and colonial ports only 
receive visits from single ships. Other countries, in order to 
obtain contracts or for other reasons, can, by sending out a 
couple of new ships, easily discount any advertisement we 
may obtain by maintaining permanently on the spot one or 
two which from familiarity become regarded as part of the 
usual harbour view. 

Even though modern cruisers are being sent to foreign 
stations, no one could describe a squadron consisting of the 
“ Dorsetshire,” ‘‘ Carlisle ’’ and a sloop as impressive. 

The English-speaking Dominions, with whom our ties should 
be closest, are the countries which are least visited by officers 
and men of the Navy as a whole. 


Generally speaking, the cost of refitting cruisers at the smaller 
yards abroad is greater than at home. Moreover, if the 
number of ships is few, it means either that the larger units 
take an abnormal time to refit or that an excessive amount 
of skilled labour has to be kept available to cope with them. 
It makes the yard’s programme of work uneven. There is, 
of course, the alternative of refitting at home; but this 
reduces a squadron of two or three ships to a farce. 

The larger cruisers cannot visit all the ports where visits of 
vessels above the present sloop category are desirable. 

There is much loss of time from the manning point of view 
due to foreign service leave, crossing reliefs, etc., which would 
be reduced if a larger proportion of the bigger ships normally 
refitted and gave periodical leave at home. 

A considerable proportion of the officers and men spend many 
consecutive years of service in the Home and Mediterranean 
Fleets. 


There are further disadvantages in the existing system, but they 
will, perhaps, be more apparent when the advantages of the alternative 
proposals are fully considered. In any case, it is claimed that most of 
the above defects would disappear with the suggested re-arrangement 
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of cruisers. It must, however, be remarked at the outset that, in order 
to get full value from this redistribution, the Dominions should cease 
constructing vessels of the limited categories and should maintain ships 
drawn from a central pool. Thus, under the scheme put forward, the 
“* Australia,” ‘‘ Canberra,’ ‘‘ Brisbane’’ and ‘‘ Adelaide’ would even- 
tually be replaced by a homogeneous squadron of four ships the property 
of the United Kingdom but of which the Australian Government would 
bear the maintenance charges for two; ‘‘ Australia”? and “‘ Canberra ”’ 
being transferred to the Royal Navy. The ships of this squadron would 
be replaced by new construction from the pool as necessary, and the 
Commonwealth would not be called upon to maintain obsolete ships in 
reserve or otherwise. If the Dominions desired to contribute to the cost 
of the Treaty fleet, an annual payment of one-twentieth part of the first 
cost of vessels allocated to them would perhaps meet the case; this 
would be less of a burden to their finances than building a ship on their 
own account. 


It might also be as well to mention that no consideration has been 
given as to what ships should be available on foreign stations at the 
outbreak of war. In any event no peace-time distribution will represent 
that exactly, nor, probably, is it meant to do so. If it should be 
necessary to provide powerful ships to act separately, it would be a 
simple and speedy matter to disperse a squadron ; but if, on the other 
hand, circumstances demand concentration, it would be more difficult 
and take longer to collect ships from the ends of the earth. In con- 
nection with the above, however, the combined cruiser strength of the 
Home and Mediterranean Fleets need never be less than three squadrons, 
as at present; and two of the three foreign stations robbed of their 
permanent cruisers would, for the greater part of the year, be as strong 
or stronger than now. It is unlikely that an emergency would find the 
wrong station denuded, and there is the advantage that the despatch 
of a cruiser squadron anywhere would be a normal event to which even 
the most imaginative journalist would find it difficult to impute a sinister 
motive. There would seem no reason to suppose that under the suggested 
rearrangement the question of reserve stores, etc., need be any more 
complicated than, presumably, it is at present; in fact, a reasonable 
turnover of stock might be simplified. 


COLONIAL SLOOPS. 
As already stated, it will be necessary to replace the cruisers with- 
drawn from the disposal of the Commanders-in-Chief abroad by other 
vessels suitable for the peace-time requirements of their stations. Such 
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vessels must be exempt from limitation under Article 8 of the Treaty 
of London. This Article reads as follows :— 
“ Subject to any special agreement which may submit them 
to limitation, the following vessels are exempt from limitation : 


(a) naval surface combatant vessels of 600 tons (610 metric 
tons) standard displacement and under ; 


(b) naval surface combatant vessels exceeding 600 tons (610 
metric tons), but not exceeding 2,000 tons (2,032 metric tons) 
standard displacement, provided they have none of the following 
characteristics :— 

(x) mount a gun above 6.1-inch (155 mm.) calibre ; 

(2) mount more than four guns above 3-inch (76 mm.) 

calibre ; 

(3) are designed or fitted to launch torpedoes ; 

(4) are designed for a speed greater than twenty knots. 


(c) naval surface vessels not specifically built as fighting ships 
which are employed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in 
some other way than as fighting ships, provided they have none 
of the following characteristics :— 

(x) to (4) as above at (5) ; 

(5) are protected by armour plate ; 

(6) are designed or fitted to launch mines ; 

(7) are fitted to receive aircraft on board from the air ; 

(8) mount more than one aircraft-launching apparatus on the 
centre line ; or two, one on each broadside ; 

(9) if fitted with any means of launching aircraft into the air, 
are designed or adapted to operate at sea more than three 
aircraft.” 


Ignoring (a) and (c) for the moment, it would seem practicable to 
construct a ship suitable for our requirements within the restrictions of 
category (b)—the French sloops of the “ Bougainville’’ class may be 
cited as an example. It is suggested that if two vessels of such a type 
were provided to replace each cruiser withdrawn it would be possible, 
taking into consideration that annual exercises could be arranged with 
the visiting cruiser squadron, to maintain the personnel abroad at a 
higher state of interest and efficiency, to visit more places more fre- 
quently and, in cases of local trouble, riots and so on, to use our naval 
forces more economically. In regard to the latter point, there must be 
many cases where an eight or ten thousand ton cruiser is unnecessarily 
large for the protection of British interests, and a mine sweeping sloop 
too small. The provision of a sufficient number of the proposed foreign 
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service sloops—practically the third-class cruisers of the 1890’s—would 
enable one, two or three to be sent as occasion required and/or enable 
assistance to be available at more places for the same number of men. 
If cruisers really were necessary the Flying Squadron could be used 
without the dislocation caused by such emergencies as that which arose 
from events in China in 1927. Again, it would give experience in 
command and as second-in-command to a greater number of junior 
officers and, incidentally, departmental charge to younger engineer and 
accountant officers; all of which, it is suggested, would be conducive 
to efficiency. The greater number of units would enable one or two 
to be in company more frequently which would assist the competitive 
spirit and benefit morale. 


As regards the utility of these ships for war purposes, there seems 
little doubt that, working in pairs if necessary, they would be powerful 
enough to make armed merchant cruisers uncomfortable. Moreover, in 
view of the small proportion of merchant tonnage with a speed of much 
over 15 knots, they would be generally suitable for commerce protection. 
The possession of vessels of this type would obviate taking up so many 
armed merchant cruisers, which would mean that, in war, more tonnage 
would be available for other purposes ; after all, the Navy exists to allow 
the Merchant Service to function, and to turn merchant ships into men- 
of-war is merely doing the enemy’s job for him. Under existing con- 
ditions, it seems unlikely that at the beginning of the next war either 
we or the enemy will have any cruisers to spare; if he possesses ships 
of the type suggested, we would not appreciate having to detach our 
rationed cruisers to deal with them while he kept his cruiser force 
concentrated ; if we possess them he might think twice before sending 
his armed merchantmen to prey on distant commerce without the 
prospect of causing the dispersion of our cruiser force. Other nations 
appear to be developing the ‘‘ Colonial Sloop’”’; it would seem well if 
we did likewise and thereby increase our Navy’s all-round efficiency. 


It may be objected that the withdrawal of cruisers from the America 
and West Indies, East Indies and Africa Stations would leave the 
Commander-in-Chief without a flagship consistent with his dignity. In 
the writer’s humble opinion this should be accepted. At present one 
is apt to regard a naval Commander-in-Chief abroad merely as a Flag 
Officer commanding a not-too-strong cruiser squadron, instead of as the 
head of a far-reaching and important organization. It is suggested that 
no dignity would be lost, while administration would be simplified, if 
the Commanders-in-Chief of those stations were to fly their flags on 
shore for the greater part of the year. Their most probable task in 
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time of war is the direction of shipping and trade defence over large 
areas. The player of a game of chess is not on the board himself, nor, 
it is suggested, should the Commander-in-Chief of a foreign station be 
afloat but ashore, where communications are best and information most 
readily obtainable. Admittedly, in peace time, he must have oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with local conditions in his command ; for 
this purpose a sloop could be given sufficient accommodation to take 
the Flag temporarily—if necessary give her a yellow funnel and call 
her a yacht. Also, should he consider it desirable, the Commander-in- 
Chief would be authorised to hoist his flag temporarily in a ship of the 
squadron visiting his command ; this might be advisable if a visit to a 
foreign capital or principal port was to be undertaken. In either of 
these cases the administration of the command could be directed from 
the shore base by the Chief of Staff or Superintendent of the Yard acting 
on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief. 


Assuming that the type of ship suggested is introduced, the following 
would appear to be a reasonable distribution :— 





Large Small 

Sloops Sloops 
Red Sea ‘s - bs is a . ow 
America and West Indies (North) .. .. (a) 6 4 
- » - (South) .. -_ 4 fave 
East Indies and Persian Gulf jn .. (db) 6 4 

Africa .. dis 4s és is so jer 2 or 4 
New Zealand . . c; ii a3 “e 2108 ive 

China (assuming cruisers to be based on 
Singapore) .. es i i. = 4 4 
Australia - i Js + .. (c) — — 
Spare .. is i of 2 — 
Total au .. 26to32 16to20 





(a) In addition to Canadian Naval Forces. 
(b) In addition to Royal Indian Marine. 
(c) As provided by Australian Government. 

Bearing in mind that each station will be visited periodically by a 
squadron of four cruisers, the forces suggested would seem ample for the 
day-to-day work of the stations, and suitable in most cases for nucleus 
war-time requirements. Moreover, such vessels might well be within the 
means of Dominions who cannot afford to build cruisers. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM. 


By way of comparison with the list of disadvantages of the present 
system already given let us examine what advantages we may claim to 


have obtained :— 
(a) There will be a sufficient number of units on each station to 


(6) 


enable ships to be exercised in company. 

The annual visit of a cruiser squadron will serve to keep 
officers and men in touch and prevent them getting divided 
into “‘ big fleet’”’ and ‘‘ always foreign” grooves. Certain 
exercises with the visiting squadron would be possible. 

A suitable squadron could be sent to counteract any deliberate 
advertising by a foreign Power. Ports would be visited by 
more different ships, and the impression that the Navy con- 
sists of two or three ships only will be avoided. At present 
few British ports ever see units of the Mediterranean Fleet. 
A visit from a number of ships of the same type is more 
likely to create a favourable impression, particularly if the 
class of ship is not the same in consecutive years. 

It would be easier for squadrons to visit Canada or South 
Africa, even Australia, without any special formalities or 
exceptional celebrations. Intercourse should be frequent and 
the Royal Navy should not be entirely a stranger to the 
Dominions largely for whose benefit it exists. 

A greater number of smaller units should enable the work 
at the smaller yards, such as Bermuda and Simonstown, to 
be spread evenly over the year, tending to economy and the 
avoidance of the necessity to retain skilled labour, especially 
home agreement men, extra to normal requirements because 
of commitments in connection with one or two large vessels. 
The larger sloops would be able to visit nearly every port of 
any importance on any station ; if circumstances required it 
the visit could be made by more than one vessel. More 
important ports could be included in the programme of the 
visiting squadron. 

It would be easier to spare one vessel to return to England to 
re-commission, because the reduction of force available would 
be less in proportion. As ships’ companies returning from 
abroad would be smaller but more in number it should be 
possible to spread the number of men on foreign service leave 
more evenly over a year: this might reduce the drafting 
margin necessary. 
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(t) Most officers and men would visit a foreign station every 
two or three years, even if they never served a whole com- 
mission on one. 

(7) At present few ships of the Navy spend more than about 
seven days at sea consecutively, except on very rare occasions ; 
so-called cruises are only a series of passages of a couple of 
days duration and ships’ companies are coming to expect a 
standard of messing and canteen service only possible under 
such conditions. It is suggested that it would be good for 
everybody if one or two squadrons did long sea passages as 
a squadron once a year in order to get a change of air and 
scene. 

This, in the main, completes in outline the proposals for a more 
effective representation of the Navy abroad, and an organization more 
conducive to efficiency in peace and more elastic in war or emergency. 
It is no use ignoring the fact that the proposals require an addition 
to the fleet of about thirty units, in cost comparable to destroyers, with 
a resultant increase of eight or nine thousand to the strength of the 
personnel. This increase would, of course, be gradual over several years 
and there are possibly compensating factors. 


FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


This matter of cost does, however, bring us to the general question 
of the effect of the financial “‘ burden of armaments ’”’ on the country. 
In this connection the following figures extracted from Whitaker’s 
Almanac and “Ships and Shipping’”’ (4th Edition, 1930) may be of 
interest :— 


Total Naval Approx. 
Year Budget Estimates Percentage 

1890/91 ye ae ape 17.9 
1900/01? 193,332,000 29,420,410 15.2 
1904/05 151,769,000 36,889,000 24.3 
1913/14 197,493,000 48,732,621 24.6 
1919/20! 1,665,773,000 154,084,044 9.25 
1924/25 795,777,000 55,693,787 6.99 
1932/33 766,004,000 50,476,300 6.59 





? The figures for these two years are not proper comparisons, as both may be 
regarded as 


“war budgets.” 
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From the above it is clear that the relation of this particular 
“burden ”’ to the budget has changed to such an extent that, were it 
not for powerful propaganda against the fighting Services, it might be 
regarded nowadays as of little moment as compared to the total burden 
of the British taxpayer. Further, of the current Naval Estimates for 
1933, totalling £53,570,000, no less than {9,140,500 (roughly 17 per cent. 
of the whole) is for non-effective services (pensions, etc.), a legacy of the 
day when the public held the Service in higher regard. This non-effective 
element will remain high in proportion for some years to come, and the 
figure is more likely to be increased than reduced by ‘‘ disarmament.” In 
1932 the total budget was £766,004,000 and the effective Naval Estimates 
were {41,611,300 ; this means that only about 5.43 per cent. of the total 
budget would be reducible by international agreement for limitation of 
naval forces and some of this reduction would produce charges on the 
State in other ways. Again, it is a gross misstatement to represent the 
combined total of the Effective and Non-Effective Votes as a net burden 
on the State of so many pounds. To start with, many officers and men, 
active and otherwise, and many civil employees of the Admiralty pay 
income tax on their pay, which must inevitably reduce their net cost 
to the country. Further, a considerable proportion of the work in con- 
nection with the recovery of this tax is done by officers and officials 
paid from Navy Votes. So far as the efficiency of the fleet is concerned 
this work is quite unproductive, but the Treasury do not seem to 
compensate the Admiralty for wasting the time of Their Lordships’ 
servants. 

There seems to be no appropriation in aid to the Navy on account 
of the proportion of Suez Canal dividend attributable to the dues paid 
by H.M. ships and Fleet Auxiliaries. From recent correspondence in the 
Press it would seem that the Treasury net quite a considerable part of 
every payment. The same applies to other concerns, such as oil fuel 
companies, in which the Government have a financial interest and from 
which the Admiralty make purchases. It is not for a moment suggested 
that such adjustments would be worth while—they would only entail 
more redundant paper work—only that it is unfair to represent that the 
total sum of the Naval Estimates is money irretrievably lost to the 
taxpayer. There are also such matters as Health Insurance, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, etc., for which a considerable sum appears in the 
Estimates ; the State never loses the use for interest-earning purposes 
of the money representing the employers’ contribution, though for 
accounting purposes it is shown as ‘‘ spent’”’ by the Admiralty whose 
estimates also cover the employees’ share credited to the men but 
recovered before payment is made. The above shows that there are 
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some direct deductions to be made from the Naval Estimates before 
the cost of the Navy to the country can be calculated. 


Of the balance of the Naval Estimates a considerable proportion is 
paid to private firms and people not directly in Admiralty employ ; 
eventually most of it is paid in wages to people in the British Islands. 
Any reduction of the amount so spent would be reflected in less profit for 
certain firms, and therefore lower dividends, and many men would be 
placed out of work. This in turn would mean lower receipts from 
taxation and added expenditure on account of unemployment. Thus 
we see that even if the effective Naval Estimates were reduced to nil, 
the saving to the State would not be the sum of those Estimates. 


Unemployment relief is, briefly, taking money from the pockets of 
those who have it and giving it to those who are unfortunate enough 
not to have a job; one week a man may be a “ giver” and the next a 
“taker,” but the principle remains the same. Money devoted to State 
‘ spending departments ”’ has exactly the same effect. With the excep- 
tion of money spent by officers and men buying foreign goods in foreign 
ports, practically every penny of the Naval Estimates contributes to the 
financial prosperity of British subjects. Even when it is necessary for 
the Admiralty to buy in a foreign market, a large proportion of the 
purchases are usually from firms financed by British capital. Spending 
money on the fighting Services is as much a means for the internal re- 
distribution of wealth as would be a capital levy—or for that matter a 
Derby Sweep confined to British subjects. Individuals in every trade 
and profession are directly benefited by the money voted for the military 
forces. To say that money spent in this way to the stimulation of trade 
and industry is a dead loss to the country is the reverse of a true statement 
of fact. Further, and a result not attained by the direct payment of 
unemployment relief, the country has at its disposal organizations which 
can benefit the State—either the United Kingdom as such or the Empire 


as a whole. 


IMPERIAL TROOPS FOR DOMINIONS AND COLONIES. 


One sometimes wonders whether the statesmen of the Dominions 
have ever given consideration to the amount of advertisement their 
countries have lost as a result of the withdrawal of the Imperial garrisons 
and the fact that, except in South Africa, no forces of the Royal Navy 
are based on their ports. Large sums have been spent on emigration 
schemes from time to time ; posters appear all over the country inviting 
men in this country to go and farm in Alberta, grow fruit in British 
Columbia or South Africa, rear sheep in Australia, and so forth; but 
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all these expedients ignore the fact that the best advertisement for a 
country worth going to is the man who has been there or who, being 
there, writes home about it giving first-hand information to the right 
class of person. In the early days of colonial expansion emigrants could 
go out to do what they did at home, usually work on the land, but 
nowadays you cannot expect a town-bred mechanic who has been out 
of work for some time to go out and reap a Canadian harvest: apart 
from other reasons, he is not physically fit for the work. The “‘ advertise- 
ment ’’ which is apt to accrue from these schemes arises from the tales 
of the returned emigrant who has proved to be a failure and who blames 
the country and not himself. On the other hand, if there are family 
ties or where first-hand knowledge is available many men would make 
good who would otherwise fail. 


If an Imperial battalion were stationed in a Dominion, nearly two 
thousand, and probably more, people would be reminded weekly of that 
Dominion’s existence; it would form a topic of conversation with 
neighbours, and might be discussed as a matter of personal interest in 
a hundred or more towns, villages or public houses. Limited movement 
of the battalion or portions of it within the Dominion itself would enlarge _ 
the area of which news was spread, and there is a possibility that it would 
be of advantage to a Dominion to contribute to the maintenance of one 
or more such battalions and spend a little less on posters and propaganda 
which, when expectations are not fulfilled, do more harm than good. 
From the military point of view association with regular forces might 
encourage and stimulate the militia or citizen forces of the Dominions. 
It is against the nature of things to recruit a standing force from a 
country large in area and on the whole under populated, but the principle 
of national service is more widely accepted in the Dominions than at 
home while the Militia and similar organizations are more to the fore than 
they are in this country: it seems a pity that they are not more of one 
family with the Regular forces of the United Kingdom. It was with this 
end in view that the attachment of two Imperial cruisers to the Australian 
Squadron was suggested and it would be in keeping with this principle 
if one or two of the Home Fleet destroyers were Canadian or Australian 
manned. 


It would also seem that the attachment of Imperial naval and 
military forces to those of the Dominions would foster inter-Empire 
trade. There is no more useful export than the man who wants to buy 
the goods you sell and knows how to ask for them. Visits by naval or 
air forces may contribute a little to this end but military forces stationed 
in a Dominion or Colony would form a more permanent link. For 
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reasons which will appear later it is considered that the Royal Marines 
should provide the force in the majority of cases. 

There would, of course, be the inevitable result that a considerable 
number of men who would normally become reservists at the disposal 
of the Government of the United Kingdom would wish for their discharge 
in the Dominion or Colony ; but surely this should be aimed at and not 
regarded in the light of the Home Government losing their services. The 
personal touch between the various nations of the Commonwealth is 
rapidly being replaced by periodical conferences, but these can never 
form so strong a bond as the interchange of population. This is not to 
imply that Imperial Conferences are not invaluable—far from it—but 
they are conferences between Governments, not between peoples, and 
lengthy discussions on clauses of the Statute of Westminster and similar 
productions leave the general populations unimpressed: they seldom 
even read the details of them. 

It is, of course, not possible to calculate the results of utilising surplus 
population in the military forces in this way, but the writer has known 
of several naval ratings who have wished to take their discharge in 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa for the simple reason that they 
have been there. His own interest in the matter perhaps arises from the 
fact that his father, a naval officer, married a Canadian and that he 
himself married in South Africa a wife born in Rhodesia, whose father, 
an army officer and son of one, was born in New Zealand and whose 
mother, step-daughter of a naval officer, was born in Australia. 


THE SERVICES AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


One neglected aspect of the value of the military forces to the Empire 
has now been dealt with. Confining ourselves to the Navy we can 
proceed to something more elementary. The most obvious peace-time 
utility service is that of Marine Surveying. The beneficial effect on the 
rates of marine insurance which the painstaking accuracy of this branch 
ensures is seldom publicly noticed. The Fishery Protection Service is 
sometimes referred to in the Press, as are occasionally the sloops main- 
tained in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. Had it not been for the naval 
forces in the inland waters of China, a large market would have been 
lost to British traders in recent years. Had there been no naval forces 
on the station at all, a considerable coastal carrying trade would have 
been lost as well. These are examples of naval services of some 
permanency. 

We can now mention the indefinite advertising value which the 
commercial community obtains from the Navy and which, by a little 
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extra expenditure, could be considerably increased. We hear a lot of 
the British Industries Fair: foreigners have to come to England to see 
it. Ina British man-of-war, practically every British industry is repre- 
sented. It is customary for ships to be open to visitors at many foreign 
ports, and even if these visitors do not see everything in a ship, they 
can see quite enough to judge British workmanship in many branches 
of manufacture. There must be some advertisement value in this, 
although undue economy in fuel is not the way to get it. There is 
much criticism if, during ‘‘ Navy Week,” a bookstall sells souvenirs of 
foreign origin; but do our business men take any active steps to put 
souvenirs of British manufacture in ships going abroad? Judging by a 
few visits to ports abroad, whisky and gin get their share of advertisement, 
but one never hears of the Trade Commissioners for Australia or South 
Africa arranging special prices for their brands of sherry so that visitors 
in distant places might have a taste of it ! 


Coming nearer home there is probably no indirect subsidy of more 
assistance to all branches of industry than the construction of ships to 
government account in private yards. If a number of vessels of the 
exempt categories (a) and (b) were to be ordered from shipbuilding firms 
distributed over the country, there would accrue the following benefits 
at least :— 

(x1) An immediate saving in payments of unemployment benefit 
and increased receipts to the unemployment fund on account 
of contributions ; 

(2) Increased spending power of those no longer unemployed 
would assist small tradesmen, landlords, etc., in the districts 
affected and add to their taxpaying capacity ; 

(3) Plant in the shipyards would be brought into operation, and 
the firms would be able to make lower tenders for private 
work, as so large an allowance for overhead charges would 
not be necessary. The same applies to firms obtaining the 
subsidiary contracts—it is a mistake to imagine that only 
shipyards and seaports benefit from shipbuilding. 

In short, at no time in our history has naval shipbuilding been more 
desirable from the points of view of benefiting the community and 
obtaining ships at minimum net cost to the State. 

The preceding three paragraphs apply in principle to the other two 
Services, and research in many directions carried out by or on behalf 
of all three eventually serves the interests of commerce. 

Apart from the main issue, it is suggested that an increase in the 
vote for R.N.R. training would be a graceful act. Many merchant 
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seamen are unemployed, and many companies are standing off their 
officers for months at a time, even if they have not discharged them 
altogether. If an increased number could be accepted for R.N.R. 
training it would enable others to work more regularly. The Merchant 
Service was as vital to the success of the last war as were the Army 
and Navy; it is probably not generally realised quite how deplorable 
are the conditions in that Service to-day, but, were it so, one feels that 
the country would not grudge a little extra expenditure which, while 
increasing the efficiency of the Naval Reserves, would serve to tide 
those who have served her loyally over bad times. It has been publicly 
stated that the Navy is short of men; why not relax the recruiting 
regulations to facilitate the entry of Merchant Service seamen, or why 
not give R.N.R. men six months or a year’s training in Home Fleet 
ships in order to release an equivalent number of ratings to meet existing 
shortages elsewhere while the manning situation rights itself ? 


SUMMARY. 


All this may seem to have little to do with the subject we started 
with, which was the withdrawal of cruisers from foreign stations, and 
their replacement abroad by a larger type of sloop. But, actually, it is 
closely connected, as may be evident from the following summary :— 

(x) Small ships, if well kept and well fitted, are a good permanent 
reminder that the Navy exists. Most people will probably 
agree that it is far easier for the officers and men of small 
ships to get on familiar terms with the shore community in 
any but the larger ports than those in bigger vessels. 


(2) Visits by different larger ships each year will double the 
“advertisement ’’ value of periodical visits, because many 
people who would not wish to visit the same ship twice would 
gladly see another. 

(3) The withdrawal of larger ships from foreign stations will 
mean that they are refitted at home and that a larger propor- 
tion of the money devoted to labour in connection with the 
upkeep of the Navy will go into the pockets of English 
workmen. At the same time, an even flow of work to yards 
abroad will be assured. 

(4) The provision of a Marine battalion in certain Dominions 
and Colonies, if at the disposal of the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, would compensate for the fact that Marines would not 
be borne in the sloops suggested for service abroad. One 
sometimes wonders, if the Commander-in-Chief in China had 
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had a Marine battalion at Hong Kong under his orders in 
1926, whether the subsequent troubles at Hankow in the 
low river season might not have been averted. 


(5) The withdrawal of heavy ships might make it more obviously 
desirable to strengthen or replace some of the Colonial 
garrisons. The reduction of these garrisons hit some of the 
colonies very hard, and their replacement would contribute 
to the restoration of prosperity by re-introducing a spending 
community. In recent years, several of the smaller colonies 
have required financial assistance by loan or otherwise ; this 
can hardly import new money into the colony without 
incurring a burden of debt. A garrison would place more 
money in local circulation in the trading community, and 
eventually make them self-supporting to a greater degree. 
If some men settled and introduced a little new blood it 
might be advantageous. 


(6) The construction of several smaller men-of-war would be of 
great assistance to the shipbuilding and other industries and 
give far more widespread relief to the unemployment situation 
than road making and house building. There is so much 
surplus tonnage lying idle in our harbours that busy days for 
shipyards seem a long way off; in the meantime they repre- 
sent a great national asset which should not be allowed to 
decay. It is no good subsidising the construction of unwanted 
merchantmen, giant or otherwise, but it is hampering the 
revival of industry not to build small warships to fill in the 
gap until merchant vessels are again required. 


The effect of the proposed re-distribution on the domestic affairs of 
naval personnel, while not related to the reasons for suggesting the 
change, cannot be altogether ignored. With the present organization, 
it is pretty obvious that the relation of Home and Home Fleet service 
to foreign service is as one to two. Regarded in cold blood, this means 
that, in the twenty-two years of the average man’s service, he will be 
cut off from his family for fourteen, and these fourteen are definitely 
years of absence, not broken periods amounting to fourteen years in the 
aggregate. Of the remaining eight years, short periods of absence 
probably amount to the equivalent of four or five years. Allowing for 
the fact that half the period of foreign service is probably spent in the 
Mediterranean Fleet, to which station officers can usually afford to take 
their wives, we find that men of the fleet are out of touch with their 
relatives for two-thirds of their career, and officers for one-third at least, 
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It is contended that the proposed re-grouping, while if anything adding 
to the total amount of service spent abroad, would allow of a greater 
proportion of serving personnel sighting their relatives at reasonable 
intervals. While it would be quite inconsistent with a sailor’s profession 
for the crew of a foreign-going warship to be followed by a host of 
families, like a lot of wandering bedouin tribesmen, that is no real reason 
for overlooking the fact that, unlike the other two fighting Services and 
the Civil Service, the Navy afloat gets no assistance in this respect. At 
present, due to economy in fuel, ships may spend weeks on end alongside 
or swinging round a buoy some thousands of miles from home. This 
tempts officers, who can barely afford it and some ratings who certainly 
cannot, to take their wives to distant stations with consequent money 
troubles for some time afterwards. Assuming that it is more economical, 
from the manning point of view, to give leave within an appointment 
than to give foreign service leave at the end of one, it would seem 
reasonable to eliminate some of this dead wood of men filling no post, 
and to spend the money saved thereby on extra steaming. 


Returning once again to the main principle involved, it is understood 
that one of the considerations which governed the withdrawal of military 
garrisons abroad was that the command of the sea was secure enough 
to allow of the necessary military forces being moved to the threatened 
point. Now that our ability to do this is, to say the least of it, doubtful, 
it would appear that the first responsibility for some of the outposts 
vital to our communications should revert to the Army, and that the 
Navy should be concentrated instead ; not, of course, to quite the same 
extent, but more so than at present. 

In conclusion it must be stated that the above has been written on 
the assumption that some increase in the Estimates for the Services will 
shortly be necessary. It is hoped that a case has been made for not 
delaying that event on the plea of financial stringency until outside 
considerations render a “‘ panic,” like that of 1889, inevitable. 




















THE AIR DEFENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
COMMAND EXERCISE, 1933 


By “ CycLops.” 


this year between the 17th and 2oth July, operational hours being 

from 6 p.m. each day to 9 a.m. the next. The object was to give 
the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief an opportunity to test the opera- 
tional efficiency of his Command and to exercise the Observer Corps and 
certain ground air defence units. 

The opposing countries were termed Northland and Southland. 
Northland comprised that portion of England lying to the East of the 
line Lancaster-Birmingham-—Swindon-Poole. The physical features were 
the same as existing in England to-day, except that Northland had 
two high mountain masses, impassable to aircraft. One of these covered 
the whole of Norfolk and part of Suffolk, the other formed a rectangle 
some twenty-five by forty miles round London. The estuaries and rivers 
on the East coast between Whitstable and Orfordness were considered 
non-existent, Northland’s eastern frontier following a line joining the 
points Whitstable-Sheerness—Shoeburyness—Orfordness. 


Southland covered the area of the English Channel and the southern 
North Sea. She had a northern coast-line from Rotterdam to Orford- 
ness, a land frontier with Northland from Orfordness to Poole, another 
with Westland from Poole to Land’s End, and a western coast-line from 
Land’s End to Brest. 


Those parts of England and Wales not included in Northland com- 
prised Westland, a state weakened by some years of internal political 
strife. Her relations with Southland and Northland were friendly, and 
it was considered unlikely that she would intervene in any war between 
those two countries, provided that her frontiers or neutrality were not 
violated. 

Northland was a highly developed industrial country, depending upon 
the export of her manufactured products to pay for the bulk of the food 
imports required for her population. It was the efforts of Southland 
to exclude Northland’s goods from the European market that led to war 
between the two countries. The relative strengths of the two armies 
and navies were such that these arms can be ignored in this article, 
as they could not materially affect the operations during the short 


Ti Air Defence of Great Britain Command Exercise took place 
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period of the exercise. As regards the air arm, Northland had a well- 
organized and equipped force of fighter aircraft, with a few two-seater 
reconnaissance aircraft, but no bombers, whereas Southland’s air force 
was designed for independent air offensive action, and comprised a 
powerful force of bomber aircraft. 


This arrangement of the air forces of the two imaginary combatants 
brought Fighting Area into the field as Northland’s Air Force and 
Wessex Bombing Area as Southland’s Air Force. Northland, with Air 
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Headquarters at Uxbridge, disposed of twelve fighter squadrons stationed 
as follows :— 


Nea MANSTON 


Duxford .. - .. I Bulldog and 2 Fury squadrons. 
North Weald - .. 2 Bulldog squadrons. 

Hornchurch vi .. I Bulldog squadron. 

Northolt .. - .. I Demon and 2 Bulldog squadrons. 
Upavon .. 1 Fury and 2 Bulldog squadrons. 


In addition detachments from Nos. 501 and 504 (Bomber) Squadrons 
were stationed at Biggin Hill for reconnaissance duties. 

Southland had available 9 day bomber and 7 night bomber squadrons. 
These included 2 Cadre squadrons and 2 Auxiliary Air Force squadrons 
from No. 1 Air Defence Group. The Air Officer Commanding had his 
Headquarters at Andover, and his units were stationed as follows :— 
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Day bomber squadrons. 


Martlesham “al .. 3 Hart squadrons. 
Manston aa .. I Wapiti squadron. 
Hawkinge In .. Hart, rSidestrand, 1 Wapiti squadron 
Tangmere os .. 2 Gordon squadrons. 
Night bomber squadrons. 
Manston ss .. I Hinaidi and 1 Virginia squadron. 
Tangmere A .. I Hyderabad squadron. 
Worthy Down .. .. 2 Virginia squadrons. 
Boscombe Down .. 2 Virginia squadrons. 


These aerodromes, of necessity situated in Northland, were ruled to be 
immune from attack. 


Northland had an observer post system covering the whole country. 
She had organized a searchlight zone of a depth of about fifteen miles 
in Cambridgeshire, Essex, and Kent, covering the approaches from the 
East and South-East. Another searchlight zone, stretching from Brook- 
lands to her western frontier, covered the approaches from the South. 
Anti-aircraft artillery zones extended to a depth of six miles along the 
outer edge of these searchlight zones. 


Actually the observer post system, though very extensive, did not 
cover the whole of Northland. To provide the information for which 
the A.O.C. Fighting Area looks to the Observer Corps, it was arranged 
that raiding aircraft should send position reports at fairly frequent 
intervals when the observer posts were not manned, or when flying over 
territory not covered by observers. The First A.A. Searchlight Battalion, 
operating in the Blackdown area, was the only searchlight unit partici- 
pating in the exercise. Whilst over that area night bomber aircraft 
flew without navigation lights. In all other parts of the operational area 
navigation lights were kept lit, as it was felt that they would in some 
measure produce the same effect as the co-operation of searchlight units. 
No A.A. artillery units took part in the exercise and, when passing over 
the A.A. artillery zones, day bombers fired smoke puffs to simulate the 
bursts of anti-aircraft shells. 


Eight targets in Northland were allotted to the Commander of the 
Southland Air Force for attack. These were :— 


Stratford-on-Avon .. Thermo-electric plant: 
Cardington .. va .. Centre of industry. 
Halton x of .. Steel and munition plants. 
Hatfield .. int .- Motor-car works. 
Wantage .. ri .. Aircraft and M.T. factory. 
Henley-on-Thames .. Chemical works. 

Bicester .. - .. General military depot. 


Wittering .. vis .-’ Petrol plant. 
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At each of these targets a camera obscura was stationed in order that 
records could be kept of the bombing accuracy of the raiding aircraft. 


All mimic warfare, whether by land, sea, or air, inevitably lacks 
realism on account of the unloaded weapon. In peace-time air man- 
ceuvres, extra flying risks and annoyance to the populace, which would 
be part and parcel of war conditions, must be avoided as far as possible. 
The resulting prohibition of low flying robs the bomber force of a tactical 
device which, used with discretion, can be of the greatest value. In 
this exercise there were other unavoidable limitations affecting the 
operations in varying degrees. No reports of raiding aircraft were made 
until they crossed the frontier between Southland and Northland, viz., 
the English coast. It is not unreasonable to suppose that in war some 
advance notification would be received from shipping at sea. However, 
it is probable that in this exercise the Northland staff were better served 
in the matter of information by their exact knowledge of the bombers’ 
strength and organization and the limitation of operational hours than 
they would be by any intelligence system. Safety precautions required 
flare paths for night landings to be kept lit on aerodromes and emergency 
landing grounds. The location of these was known to the night bomber 
squadrons and may have been an aid to navigation which they would 
not enjoy over enemy territory in war. 

The training of the Observer Corps is of the greatest importance, 
and in planning his attacks the Air Officer Commanding Southland had 
constantly to bear in mind the necessity of so routeing his aircraft that 
the various observer posts were properly exercised. This involved the 
use of routes which kept Southland’s bombers over Northland for long 
and unrealistic periods of time. In war, aircraft would not remain over 
enemy territory a moment longer than was necessary for the proper 
accomplishment of the task in hand. 

The number of objectives that could be allocated to the bombers 
was perforce limited by the necessity of providing at each target a ground 
umpire staff equipped with a camera obscura. Not only were South- 
land’s objectives few in number, but their full details were known to 
Northland. The activities of the day bombers were confined to well- 
defined and comparatively short periods each day. All these factors, 
together with the imaginary mountain masses limiting the frontages 
through which Southland aircraft could approach the vulnerable areas 
in Northland, laid a severe tax on the ingenuity of Southland’s com- 
mander. 

Raids by wings of two or more squadrons were again made this year. 
The most interesting day-bomber operations were those of the evening 
phase of 19th July, when the Southland Commander had rather more 
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freedom of action than usual, being allowed for that phase to give less 
consideration to exercising the observer posts. His general scheme was 
a strategic concentration of practically the whole of his force opposite 
the gap between the London mountain mass and Northland’s frontier 
with Westland. This concentration was effected by moving three Hart 
squadrons during the non-operational hours of that day from Martlesham 
to Hawkinge, and two Wapiti squadrons from Manston and Hawkinge 
respectively to Tangmere. 


The operations began at 6 p.m. with seven separate formations 
crossing the South coast between Bognor and Lymington and proceeding 
towards the Northland aircraft defence zone on roughly parallel tracks. 
These raids were timed so as to enter the defended zone at the same 
time. The Southland Commander hoped by this means to give the 
impression that he had launched all his squadrons normally available 
for operations against Northland’s South flank, and so draw the defending 
fighter squadrons into the air. Actually only three of the nine day 
bomber squadrons were engaged. The Sidestrand squadron was sent in 
direct to attack Henley, returning to the coast by the shortest route. 
The other six formations comprised the two Wapiti squadrons crossing 
the coast by flights. The flights of each squadron had been ordered 
to rendezvous at pre-determined points before reaching Northland’s 
aircraft defence sectors, through which they passed in normal squadron 
formation. This operation reflects considerable credit on the two Auxil- 
iary Air Force squadrons concerned, both rendezvous being successfully 
accomplished without delay. The Southland commander hoped that 
this feint would puzzle the defence as to where the main attack was 
to be developed. The defence knew that the endurance of the Hart 
squadrons at Martlesham would preclude their being routed from South 
to North through the southern gap. With this in mind they might well 
expect the main attack to be on the eastern front. 


The main attack was timed to pass in over the coast at 7.40 p.m., 
some three-quarters of an hour after the feint attack. A somewhat 
longer interval would have been allowed to elapse had the exercise time 
limits permitted it. One Hart squadron, stationed at Hawkinge, was, 
however, employed against the eastern front, and the Southland Com- 
mander launched this attack slightly before the remainder of his force 
engaged the southern front. He hoped that the defence would think 
this the beginning of the main attack and would thereby be led into a 
concentration in the defence sectors of the eastern front. He also 
anticipated that the feint attack would result in some of the fighter 
squadrons being on the ground refuelling when the main attack was 
launched, 
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The main attack through the southern front was made by the 
remainder of the day bomber force, viz., three Hart and two Gordon 
squadrons. These squadrons entered the operational area as two in- 
dependent wings. The main object of this was to confuse the observers 
and reduce to a minimum the number of raids reported to and plotted 
by the defence staff. After crossing the coast, the Hart wing was 
ordered to proceed direct towards Henley, but to turn sharply towards 
the East before entering the defence zone, and make for Cardington, 
Halton, and Hatfield. Before entering the defence zone the wing split 
up in accordance with orders, the three squadrons being routed through 
that zone to the three separate objectives. The Southland commander 
hoped that as a result of the information received regarding the course 
of the bombers, when the wing was on its first track after crossing the 
coast, the fighter squadrons would be despatched to the West of the 
sector containing Reading, Farnborough, and Brooklands. This man- 
ceuvre may be considered to have met with some success as one of the 
three squadrons was not intercepted at all and the other two only over 
their objectives. 


The Gordon wing, to which bombing objectives had been allotted 
at Wantage and Bicester, was handled in the same way, but was routed 
further to the West. Both squadrons reached the objective without 
being intercepted, though they were attacked when actually over the 
target. 


Throughout the period of the exercise forty-eight day bomber raids 
were attempted. Of these only one failed to reach the objective, being 
recalled when en route to the target owing to the formation of fog. 
On the morning of 18th July mist and fog seriously interfered with day 
bomber operations, causing the cancellation of six of the raids which 
had been planned. The various limitations already referred to prevented 
much ingenuity in the handling of night bomber aircraft. They were 
sent into the operational area singly in streams on a variety of pre- 
arranged tracks. Each night one squadron passed, both inwards and 
outwards, through the searchlight area manned by the 1st Air Defence 
Brigade in the region of Farnborough. As far as possible squadrons 
were distributed equally to all bombing objectives. 


The total number of night raids attempted was ninety-eight. Of 
these nineteen failed to reach the objective, most of the failures being 
due to the weather conditions. On the first night fog seriously inter- 
fered with the operations, and on the second night it developed rapidly 
over the South of England when some forty aircraft were in the air. 
All made successful forced landings on various aerodromes and emer- 
gency landing grounds. 
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A point emphasized by the Exercise was the need for care in the 
selection of targets for night bombers. Some targets are naturally 
difficult to find on a dark night and, when found, present difficult aiming 
points for accurate bombing. Improved equipment and new devices 
will doubtless do much in the future to increase the number of targets 
suitable for attack at night. 


Of the forty-seven raids made by the day bombers sixteen got to 
their targets and back without being intercepted by fighters. The 
following table gives the details of the interceptions of day bombers :— 

No. of ratds intercepted No. of raids 


Type. No. of raids on way to over on way not- 
made target target back _—_ intercepted 

Hart id 22 7 3 7 8 

Gordon % 9 3 2 2 3 

Sidestrand .. 5 I ~ I 3 

Wapiti v II 7 I 3 2 


Some of the raids intercepted on the way back from the target had, 
of course, already been intercepted on the way in. The types of cloud 
prevailing during the Exercise were not really suitable for cloud flying 
by formations. j 


Of the seventy-nine raids made by the night bombers twenty-three got 
to their targets and back without being intercepted. The details are:— 
No. of raids intercepted No. of raids 


Type No. of raids on way to over on way not 
made target target back intercepted 

Virginia .. 65 31 2 19 19 

Hinaidi hy 9 2 5 3 I 

Hyderabad. . 5 2 - --- 3 


’ 


No attempt was made to assess “ casualties”’ on either side as has 
been done in the past. Such assessments are always difficult to make 
and probably never so difficult as in air manceuvres, where it is im- 
possible for the umpire staff to call a halt and calmly review the 
situation. Any assessments based on relative numbers are practically 
valueless, as relative numbers is but one of the many factors making 
for success or failure in air combat. 


This was the last of the annual A.D.G.B. Command Air Exercises 
in which Fighting Area and Wessex Bombing Area have stood opposed 
to one another. Future exercises will see the bomber squadrons in 
two Areas, Central Area and Western Area. this development in 
organization will doubtless raise interesting problems, the solution of 
which will still further enhance our readiness for a war of home defence. 


Note.—A description of the Navy and Air Force Exercises off the Firth of Forth 
will be found in GENERAL SERVICE NotEs, p. 842.—EDITOoR. 








ARMY TRAINING, 1933 


By Major-GENnERAL R. J. Coriins, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


for three reasons: firstly, for the re-institution of camps for the 

Territorial Army ; secondly, for the extended scale of Regular 
army manceuvres; and last, but by no means least, for the almost 
unbroken spell of fine weather which prevailed. 

For the benefit of those who were unable to attend many of the 
exercises, and especially for overseas readers of the JOURNAL, it has 
been thought advisable to give firstly a short résumé of the training 
carried out by each division and by the Territorial Army, then some 
account of the inter-divisional manceuvres which brought the training 
period to an end, and finally a few remarks on points of general 
importance. 


A RMY training during the year 1933 may be considered remarkable 


AIR EXERCISE. 


An air exercise of a novel type was carried out in May under the 
War Office to study the employment of the bomber and fighter portions 
of the Royal Air Force Contingent with the Army, and the handling of 
an Army Co-operation Wing by a Corps Headquarters. The exercise 
also afforded an opportunity of testing the recently published General 
Staff manual, “The Employment of Air Forces with the Army in the 
Field.” This manual came through its test well, and in nearly every 
case where mistakes occurred these could be traced to a failure to follow 
its guidance. 

To ensure economy in the use of aircraft it was considered preferable 
to allot a definite number of “ sorties ’’ to subordinate formations, to be 
used either for close reconnaissance or artillery work according to the 
local situation. The protection of pilots engaged on strategical and 
medium reconnaissance was also discussed. 


1sT DIVISION. 


1st Division training was carried out in the neighbourhood of Aldershot 
this year and, except for one divisional exercise, when the Bordon 
garrison were opposed to the rest of the Division, it was limited to the 
brigade level. A special effort was made to keep the exercises on simple 
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lines, the small war aspect being the one principally used as a background. 
At the same time no relaxation in drill or discipline was allowed, these 
being rightly considered to be the fundamental qualifications of the 
British infantry. The all-round defence of an infantry brigade with its 
attached troops was studied, as well as the time required for the occupation 
of a defensive position. Considerable attention was paid to speeding up 
the action of the divisional artillery, so that it should at no time act 
as a check on the mobility of the infantry. By means of quick fire 
plans, speed in coming into action, and close co-operation with the 
infantry, a distinct advance was made. 


2ND DIVISION. 


The Division, less the 4th Guards Brigade and the 18th Field Brigade, 
which only joined on Salisbury Plain, carried out early in August an 
exercise designed to test the assault bridging equipment at present 
carried with an infantry division. The Thames near Pangbourne was 
chosen as a suitable obstacle. 


It was anticipated that the trial would tend to show that the latest 
type of folding boat was superior to the Kapok assault equipment. 
Actually the results hardly appeared to bear out this theory. Although 
bulky and clumsy to handle, a single Kapok bridge was made up and 
pushed across the river, here some sixty yards wide, in a remarkably 
short time. It was soon doubled and the speed and ease with which 
the infantry were then passed over was remarkable. At the same time 
the flexibility of the folding boat equipment was clearly demonstrated, 
as well as its value, firstly, for the silent ferrying over of small detachments 
and later for rafting over limbered wagons, light tanks, tractors, and 
even animals. With the practical experience gained it should now be 
possible to arrive at the right proportion of each type of equipment 
which should be carried by a division and also in reserve further back. 

The staffs of both the 5th and 6th Infantry Brigades gained valuable 
experience in the sequence and timing of the movement of troops to the 
selected points of crossing. 

All concerned deserve credit for the speedy manner in which some 
6,000 men and about 800 horses were safely put across the Thames in 
a few hours. 


The 2nd Division training on Salisbury Plain was of a novel nature 
and based on a by no means improbable type of operation. The training 
area astride the River Avon was considered to be peopled by hostile 
tribes, with a more highly organized enemy force within striking distance. 
Brigades, therefore, established themselves in perimeter camps and 
organized mobile columns. Operations were continuous. Camps were 
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sniped, convoys ambushed, and detached posts raided, at all hours of 
the day and night, an armistice being declared only at week-ends. 


Valuable lessons were learnt ; one, which was somewhat unexpected, 
being the powerful influence that modern artillery will have in such 
operations once observation posts and communications are established 
and the area surveyed. The moral effect of a whole battalion of tanks 
operating in such a limited area and over ground so favourable to them 
had an influence which increased rather than diminished as the days 
passed. Tanks were reported here, there and everywhere. 


Prior to the commencement of divisional training the 2nd Division 
artillery carried out an intensive fortnight’s tactical training. There can 
be no doubt that the value of such bi-annual training would be enhanced 
if it could be attended by brigade and battalion staffs and machine-gun 
commanders. The time factor was the problem principally studied, 
both in attack and defence. In a series of attack schemes it was found 
that the time allowed for preparation, which at first sight appeared 
adequate if not lavish, was seldom sufficient despite exceptionally 
favourable conditions. In fact, the complexity of the modern fire plan, 
and the time required to produce it, was brought home to all with almost 
unpleasant force. 


In the last exercise, which was directed by the Aldershot Command, 
a mobile force, consisting of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade,, the 2nd Battalion 
Royal Tank Corps and the gth (Mech.) Field Brigade, was opposed 
to the 2nd Division, reinforced by a medium brigade of artillery. On the 
2nd Division side the tank threat had a paramount influence throughout. 
Its commander tried, by an intensive study of the ground and by an 
extensive use of natural obstacles and mines, to limit the danger of tank 
attacks. Despite these precautions, owing to one false move during a 
hectic period, one brigade was caught in the open and suffered heavily. 
The exercise closed with a demonstration of how easily tank units may 
get out of hand and become involved in an attack which is likely to 
entail heavy casualties with no commensurate results. The value of 
mobility was well exemplified by a fine march carried out by-night by 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade and the 2nd Battalion, Royal Tank Corps from 
one end of the area to the other. 


3RD DIVISION. 


The first exercise of the 3rd Division dealt with an advance, prior to 
a declaration of war, by a small force of all arms, including—for a 
limited period—a battalion of tanks. The objective of this force was to 
destroy an oilfield, entailing, therefore, the occupation of the area 
for a period of some hours, followed by a withdrawal. It was opposed 
by the rest of the Division, which was, at the outset, somewhat scattered. 
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The feature of the opening phase was a tank attack by the raiding 
force, which surprised the opposing infantry. Later on, owing to doubts 
as to the real intention of the raiding force, one of the opposing infantry 
brigades was faced with a most realistic situation entailing a complete 
change of plan. Orders to this effect reached the brigade just as it was 
starting on a night march. The test was a severe one. Difficulties 
arose as to the safeguarding of the new route. Finally the advance 
guard was attacked about dawn by a company of medium tanks, while 
it was in process of changing from night to day formations, and was 
driven back. Originally planned merely as a local counter-attack, this 
tank attack was, unfortunately, extended to include a possible enemy 
assembly position as a further objective. As a result the tanks, in their 
turn, ran on strong anti-tank defences and lost heavily. 





In the second exercise a mixed force consisting of the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade and the 8th Infantry Brigade with its proportion of divisional 
troops, was allotted the task of denying the northern escarpment of the 
Plain for a specified period to a superior force advancing from the 
South-East. This latter force was composed of the rest of the 3rd Division, 
re-inforced by a medium brigade of artillery and the 5th Battalion, Royal 
Tank Corps. Each side in addition had a Squadron of armoured cars. 
The Division advanced on a two-brigade front. The employment and 
control of the divisional cavalry regiment accordingly presented somewhat 
of a problem. The divisional commander decided to allot squadrons to 
each infantry brigade. The principal requirement from the cavalry at 
this stage being information, it was considered that the regiment should 
have been retained under divisional control and given, in the first 
instance, a reconnoitring role. The command of a mixed cavalry and 
infantry force of this type presents complications. In the case in point 
it was given to the cavalry brigade commander, who continued to 
command his own brigade in addition. 





4TH DIVISION. 


The bulk of the 4th Division carried out an intensive fortnight’s 
training in the neighbourhood of Colchester during the first half of 
September, while the 12th Infantry Brigade trained in Sussex. Operations 
were kept mobile, the gaining and maintenance of contact being a feature 
of every scheme. Despite the enclosed nature of the country, valuable 
lessons were learnt, not the least being that, in such country, infantry 
are forced more and more to rely on their own resources and must be 
prepared both to make and to hold ground with their own weapons. 
The delaying power of river lines and their value as tank obstacles were 
well exemplified, the field companies getting good practice both in 
demolition and repair of bridges. Excellent practice was obtained in 
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air co-operation with No. 2 (A.C.) Squadron, Royal Air Force ; procedure 
in asking for, reporting and collating information from the air improving 
steadily with practice. The standard of concealment from air observation 
also improved by leaps and bounds. As with the 2nd Division, the 
artillery did not go to practice camp this year, but carried out a most 
instructive fortnight’s tactical training under the C.R.A. 


5TH DIVISION. 


In the training of the 5th Division near Catterick a novel departure 
from the normal was introduced by beginning one exercise at the point 
at which they generally end. Both sides were placed in close contact 
after a partially successful attack late in the day. Such an exercise 
requires most careful staging, control and umpiring, especially in its 
initial stages. It was found that ground suitable for defence by day 
may not be equally suitable at night, while the question of when and to 
what extent to thin out was as hard as ever to decide. It was agreed 
that the best hope of maintaining touch with the enemy by night lay 
in a co-ordinated scheme of patrolling initiated by the brigade. 


In both inter-brigade exercises a third party was deliberately 
introduced—treal and not skeleton as is so often the case—prepared to 
assist either belligerent on terms. The difficulty of ensuring a definite 
agreement as to the part to be played by each of the allied forces was 
as great in peace as in war. The omission to effect an interchange of 
written statements after a conference of the commanders led to half- 
hearted measures in the execution of the allied plan. 


IST AND 2ND CAVALRY BRIGADES. 


An inter-brigade exercise was carried out under the auspices of the 
Southern Command. The exercise was drafted by the Inspector of 
Cavalry primarily to study the command, control, and administration 
of a mixed force consisting of cavalry, armoured cars, tanks, and 
mechanized artillery. The exercise was based on the protective role 
allotted to the 5th Cavalry Brigade in the retreat of August, 1914, on 
the left flank of the Ist Corps. 


The quickly changing situations were well dealt with and showed 
to the full, not only the necessity for commanders of such mobile forces 
to be able both to think and act at speed, but also the value of mixed 
mobile forces of this nature when so led and commanded. The handling 
of tanks by one side was considered open to criticism in that they were 
put in to attack on too vague a situation and unsupported by troops 
able to take over their objective. The admixture of cavalry and 
armoured fighting vehicles which will best combine mobility and hitting 
power remains still an open question. 
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INTER-DIVISIONAL TRAINING. 


Collective training closed with two exercises, one controlled by 
Aldershot and one by Southern Command. The whole of Salisbury 
Plain was available as the theatre of war. 


The first of these, in which the 2nd Division with the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade and the 2nd Battalion, Royal Tank Corps faced the 3rd Division 
with the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and the 5th Battalion, Royal Tank Corps, 
was early in difficulties owing to the lack of elbow room; the exercise 
came to a premature and inglorious end without the opposing forces 
ever getting to grips. The feature of this exercise, as it turned out, was 
the thickness of the fog of war which lay heavy over both forces and 
the caution with which both commanders acted. The latter was perhaps 
due to the presence of tank battalions on both sides, entirely unlocated 
in the case of one, and to the painful experiences of both divisions at 
the hands of tanks in previous exercises. It served, nevertheless, to 
bring out two lessons which became more obvious in the final exercise. 
The first was the dispersive effect on infantry formations of open country 
such as Salisbury Plain, combined with the threat of attack by armoured 
cars and tanks. The second was the necessity for an organized system 
to deal with all the information received at a headquarters, and for the 
production from time to time of a reasoned statement of the inferences 
and deductions as to the enemy’s plans. 


In the final exercise the actual troops employed and their grouping 
was roughly the same. But, by the introduction of the 1st Division in 
skeleton, the Ist Corps Commander and his staff were given an opportunity 
of functioning as a fighting organization. 


Once again the front over which divisions operated, especially on 
the Ist Corps side, was very wide, with consequent ‘‘ tenderness ’’ to the 
slightest threat of attack. The dispersive effect of unlocated tanks 
appeared to be the basic reason for this. Weather conditions at times 
rendered air observation patchy and far from easy, while “ ground ” 
information was slow in coming in ; the fog of war therefore was again a 
dominating feature. 


An initial false move of the 2nd Battalion, Royal Tank Corps wide 
to a flank, led to this battalion in the end falling an easy prey to the 
5th Battalion, which met it behind a carefully sited minefield and on 
previously reconnoitred ground. Whether, had this battalion been 
available to act at dawn in close co-operation with the 2nd Division, the 
latter’s attack on the left of the 3rd Division could have been turned 
from failure to success must remain an open, but none the less interesting, 
question. 
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THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Although the results of cancellation, even for one year, were far- 
reaching, the re-institution of camps for the Territorial Army has given 
a welcome fillip to their training. Owing to the possible effect of this 
cancellation on recruiting, however, the relative attraction to the rank 
and file of a seaside camp, as compared with one on Salisbury Plain 
had to be carefully weighed by Commanders-in-Chief in making plans 
for this year. 

Once again, especially in the infantry, the difficulty cropped up of 
striking a sound balance between the conflicting claims of elementary 
platoon and company training on the one hand, and the more advanced 
training for battalion and even brigade commanders in the actual 
handling of troops in the field, on the other. The high proportion of 
first year men in many units at present has not made this problem any 
easier to solve. 

The great value to Territorial battalions in 1932 of training with their 
affiliated Regular battalion, has, as in the case of Oliver Twist, led to 
a demand for more. In view of this it has been mooted that each 
Territorial battalion should—say once in four years—carry out its annual 
training alongside a regular battalion. The proportion of Regular to 
Territorial units being almost one to four, this would entail the setting 
aside of a fortnight a year for the purpose by each Regular battalion. 
Facilities for range and field firing practice for machine guns would be 
an essential part of this scheme. 

So far as the artillery is concerned the boon that mechanization has 
conferred on training grows yearly more obvious, and it is probable that, 
in consequence, the artillery are reaching a higher average technical 
standard than is the case with other arms. But the provision of transport 
for battery staffs, on a sufficient scale for them to be able to function 
over normal country in all weathers, is becoming a question of some 
urgency. 

The tour of Territorial Army camps, carried out by the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, so soon after taking up his arduous duties, is an 
earnest—if one were wanted—of the deep interest taken by the higher 
command in the welfare and progress in efficiency of the Territorial Army. 


SoME POINTS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Space does not admit of reference to minor points, such as the 
employment of liaison officers, umpiring in tank actions, the pitfalls 
connected with manceuvring over known areas, etc., etc. It is proposed 
therefore to deal, in conclusion, with three subjects only. They have 
perhaps come into greater prominence than any others during this 
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training season. They are :— 
(a) ‘‘ Battle Drill ’’ of headquarters of formations. 
(6) The staging of an attack. 
(c) The employment of tanks in close co-operation with other arms. 


(a) Commanders of divisions and brigades have few opportunities 
of practice in command, even of their attenuated peace effectives. 
Nor do their general staffs have many facilities for working together as 
a team, while the work of the administrative staff can seldom in peace 
bear much relation to war conditions. The effect of the lack of such 
practice was plainly shown on several occasions this year. With all the 
modern means of reconnaissance by air, armoured cars, etc., and with 
increased means of inter-communication, so great a stream of information 
will reach formation headquarters in a future war, that only a staff 
which has a carefully worked out office organization and is trained to 
sift this mass of undigested matter and to plot the results methodically 
on the battle map, can hope to compete without a breakdown from 
exhaustion in a few days. And over and above this, there is the 
operational side with its reconnoitring, planning, and co-ordinating 
duties and its responsibilities for drafting situation reports, orders, etc. 
In fact, the arranging of rest and reliefs with the present establishment 
of staff officers and clerks is a real and serious problem. Training and 
practice is essential. 


Once a year the Staff College carry out an exercise of the type 
required, lasting two or three days. In this the students provide both 
commanders and staff officers. Meanwhile those who would so function 
in war look on. Since it is unlikely that either time or money will permit 
of two such exercises being staged in one year, there would appear to 
be a strong case for making this the occasion on which as many divisional 
and brigade headquarters as possible can test their battle drill and 
procedure. 


(6) The weakness of the attack and the increasing strength of the 
defence appears to grow more patent as each training season passes. 
It is seldom in peace manceuvres that a situation is stabilized long enough 
for one side to make an organized attack on the other. Actually such 
an attack formed the grand finale of the closing inter-divisional exercise on 
Salisbury Plain. It provides a good example. But there were many 
others. In this case an infantry brigade attacked on a two-battalion 
front supported, by one horse, five field, and two medium brigades of 
artillery: that is to say the artillery of two divisions supported two 
battalions. Due credit for its planning was given by the director at 
his final conference and, except for machine-gun support for a limited 
distance which might have been arranged, it was probably the best that 
could be done in our present stage of evolution. The time for preparation 
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should have been sufficient. In the circumstances obtaining on the 
Ist Corps front about 2 p.m. on the previous day, it is doubtful if any 
better plan could have been evolved. 


And what was the result? Within the barrage the attack would 
probably have succeeded, but fire from machine guns on the flanks, 
untouched by artillery fire, combined with infantry counter-attacks, 
would have placed even this moderate initial success in jeopardy. Is this 
the best that we can do; and, if so, in the light of this and previous 
years’ experience, can we honestly say that it is good enough? Can we 
always rely on being able to outflank our opponent, that is on never 
directly attacking him? Is the machine gun to remain queen of the 
battlefield, in undisturbed sovereignty, or will the tank provide us in 
the end with a solution? Questions of this type multiply themselves 
with bewildering facility. In fact this is probably the most difficult 
problem which confronts us to-day. 

(c) This leads finally to the consideration of what this season has 
taught us as to how best to use our tanks. It would probably be safe 
to wager that few if any of the commanders who launched tank units 
to the attack of other arms this season are satisfied with the results 
achieved when compared with the probable losses. Nor is it likely that 
the tank unit commanders are in any happier state of mind. Casualties 
in tank attacks were heavy, in fact seldom less than 25 per cent. of the 
medium tanks. And, given a little luck on the side of the defence, 
these casualties might often have been doubled. Surprise was more 
and more difficult to effect. 

There is much to write about on this subject but space does not 
permit. It would probably be true to say that three deductions might 
be made as a result of the experience gained this year. They may be 
summarised as follows :— 

Firstly, that when acting in close co-operation, adequate value for 
possible casualties to tanks will not be forthcoming unless the tank 
attack is so timed and directed that either infantry or cavalry can arrive 
within range of the objective in time to confirm success. By this 
means also minor tank casualties may be recoverable. 

Secondly, that with our strictly limited tank resources, the responsible 
commander must make sure, before he launches them to attack, that 
the objective—whether it be the destruction of hostile troops or to 
secure a vital tactical locality—is sufficiently important to be worth 
the risk. 

And lastly, that as great if not greater care must be taken to provide 
tanks with proper supporting fire as with infantry. 


























AN HISTORIC REVERSE IN AFGHANISTAN : 
MAIWUND, 1880 


(Bring extracts from the diary of Lt.-Col. H. Anderson, 1st Bombay 
Grenadiers', who was present, and wounded, at the battle). 


N May, 1880, information was received that the Government of India 
| decided to divide Afghanistan into two kingdoms of Kabul and 

Kandahar; a scion of the reigning family was to be Wali of Kandahar, 
A Durbar was held, at which all the Afghan grandees, General Primrose, 
Colonel St. John, the Resident, and a numerous body of officers attended, 
when the Wali was publicly proclaimed as Ruler and a salute was fired, 
and tea was handed round by his orders—We heard afterwards that the 
women kind were most indignant at the Wali accepting the Governorship 
and upbraided him at consenting to the division of the Afghan kingdom. 
About this time rumours were current that Sirdar Ayub Khan, a younger 
son of the late Amir Shere Ali, having left Herat, was marching on 
Kandahar. 


On 4th and 5th July, 1880, a brigade made up from troops quartered 
in Kandahar, consisting of “E” Battery, R.H.A.; 6 Companies 66th 
Foot ; 300 men 3rd Bombay Cavalry; 260 men 3rd Sind Horse; 40 
men Bombay Sappers; 1st Bombay Grenadiers; and 30th Regiment 
‘“ Jacob’s Rifles ’—under Brigadier-General Burrows—were ordered to 
march to Girishk on the river Helmund, 70 miles from Kandahar, to assist 
the Wali, who was encamped there, against Sirdar Ayab Khan, who was 
advancing with an army from Herat. The brigade arrived at Girishk on 
the roth idem, encamping on some low ground on the left bank of the 
river, which was fordable. The Wali’s force was on the right bank. 
The discipline of our force was not good. On the 14th idem, information 
was received that the Wali’s troops had mutinied, and a portion of them, 
taking six guns, started to join Ayab Khan. They were not molested. 


The Government of India had ordered General Burrows not to cross 
the River Helmund, the Wali’s troops mutiny was, of course, not antici- 
pated. It was sometime before General Burrows could make up his mind 





1 Subsequently General Sir Horace Anderson, K.C.B. 
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to attack the mutineers, but after about three or four hours delay a 
mixed force crossed the river, and followed the mutineers, recapturing 
the 6 guns and 53 camels laden with baggage. The horses, however, 
were taken away, the traces being cut, and spare horses had to be sent 
across the river to bring them in. There was no fighting, and the 
mutineers continued their march. 


The brigade was short of supplies, nothing being procurable at 
Girishk. Having no food, a retirement was absolutely necessary, and 
on the 15th July the force marched on Miskarez, 26 miles away, arriving 
there at an early hour without let or hindrance. On the 17th we pro- 
ceeded to Khus-ki-Nakhud, where some supplies were procurable, a 
convoy having arrived from Kandahar. 


On 23rd July, General Burrows paraded the force as strong as possible 
(only 30 men per regiment being left in the encampment)—it was said to 
be a kind of rehearsal of how the General proposed to place his troops 
when attacking the enemy—Whilst parading, a patrol came in with the 
intelligence that the enemy was in front. 


A reconnaissance reported that about 600 mounted men marching 
parallel with a body of infantry were seen coming from behind some low 
hills about four miles off. General Nutall at once advanced with 3 guns 
R.H.A., and 180 sabres 3rd Cavalry, the enemy retiring; the rest of 
the Brigade followed. 

General Burrows ordered General Nutall not to advance beyond 
six miles from our encampment. Arriving about 1,800 yards distant 
from the enemy the guns opened fire, and the enemy retired faster than 
ever, making for cover. Finding it was six miles away General Nutall 
gave up the chase—the Brigade returning to camp. It was generally 
considered that an opportunity for striking a blow at the enemy had 
been lost. 

On 25th July, a meeting was held at the General’s quarters, the 
Political Agent, O.C. Corps, and Staff Officers were present, and at the 
meeting the question of retiring was mooted, there was no doubt the 
force was too weak. A report from Lieutenant Smith, 3rd Sind Horse 
(who had been out patrolling and had visited the village of Maiwund) on 
two pieces of paper torn out of his note book was read—‘‘ The Head 
Man of the village told him Ayub Khan’s army consisted of certain 
Herati and Kabulee Regiments, stating the number in each corps, 
30 guns and 12,000 mounted men.” The Political Agent at once poo- 
poohed the information, declaring it was entirely untrue, we afterwards, 
to our cost, found it was absolutely correct. 


On 26th July, at 9 p.m., an order was circulated that a gathering of 
Ghazis (religious fanatics) had taken place at Maiwund. At 10 p.m., all 
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C.O’s were summoned to the General’s tent, and were informed that the 
enemy was at Sungbar, some 15 miles off. Orders were issued for the 
brigade to march at 5 a.m. on Maiwund, where there were walled en- 
closures in which we could place our stores, and baggage, thus leaving 
more men available for fighting. It was almost full moon, the troops 
would have marched better had we started at night, or very early in 
the morning, as in the day time it was excessively hot. In my tent on 
the previous day the thermometer had stood at over 119°. Had we 
started earlier we should have arrived at Maiwund before Ayub Khan. 
It was not till 7 a.m. that we started, and I think that the delay in 
starting, and the fatigue and thirst, caused by the excessive heat had 
a good deal to do with the catastrophe that occurred. 


The brigade moved off as follows—A troop of 3rd Cavalry, half a 
mile in front, forming the advance guard—then came the reminder of 
the 3rd Cavalry and 4 guns “E” Bty. R.H.A. About 300 yards in rear 
the infantry and smooth-bore guns, the former in line of quarter columns 
at deploying interval, 66th Regiment on the right, Jacob’s Rifles centre, 
the Bombay Grenadiers on the left, a troop of Sind Horse on each flank 
at a distance of 300 yards. The baggage, treasure and stores on the 
right rear escorted by 2 guns R.H.A., a squadron of Sind Horse, one 
Company 66th Regiment and 4 Companies native infantry. The march 
was over a dry arid plain entirely destitute of any verdure. At 8.30 a.m. 
the brigade halted and our British officers had some breakfast. On the 
baggage closing up the march was resumed. 


In about three quarters of an hour we arrived at Karez-i-ak. Here 
were some gardens with walls round them, and some running water, 
and a halt was made to water and feed the horses. The march was then 
resumed, on going up a slight rise the cavalry halted, the rest of the 
brigade conforming. It was said the enemy was sighted, and a troop of 
cavalry and 2 guns R.H.A., under Major Blackwood, advanced on a 
village on the left front, which was unoccupied, and orders were given 
for the baggage to be collected here. In front of the village was a rather 
difficult broad nullah. 


The action commenced about I1.15 a.m. by Lieutenant Maclain 
crossing the nullah with 2 guns R.H.A. and a cavalry escort, advancing 
on the left flank opening fire on the enemy. The enemy was now visible, 
but very indistinctly owing to the haze, extending in masses across the 
plain under the slopes of the Gurmao Hills. The infantry were at that 
time rapidly advancing and on coming to the R.H.A. battery halted, 
deploying into line, and lying down in the following order. On the 
right, 66th Foot with its right flank thrown back, then 4 Companies 
Jacob’s Rifles, then the R.H.A. Battery, on its left the detachment of 
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Sappers, and 1st Bombay Grenadiers. A wing of Jacob’s Rifles being 
in reserve. The smooth-bore battery in rear of the infantry. 


The ground on which the action was fought was a plain, a shallow 
dry nullah on our right front afforded cover for the 66th Regiment, and 
4 Companies of Jacob’s Rifles, the portion occupied by the Sappers and 
the Grenadiers was as level as a billiard table. When the field of Maiwund 
was visited after the defeat of Ayub Khan, in October 1880, it was 
ascertained that a large nullah, 15 to 20 feet drop, was in front of our 
position which was occupied by the enemy before the first attack. At first 
the enemy guns did not reply to our fire, but in about half an hour they 
came into position, battery by battery, opening a well directed fire from 
30 guns on our line. General Burrows ordered the Grenadiers to advance 
against a body of the enemy’s regular troops. The Regiment moved as 
steadily as on an ordinary parade for 300 or 400 yards, when the fire 
of the enemy’s guns becoming heavy we were directed to halt, lie down 
and open fire on the three regular regiments we saw on our front, making 
it so hot for them that they moved off and did not come on again. I 
said to General Burrows “ They are off,’”’ he replied ‘‘ Only a portion of 
them.’ Had a general advance then been made I think the result of that 
day would have been different. 


The right was now threatened by ghazis and irregular troops; two 
companies of Jacob’s Rifles were sent from the reserve to fill up the gap 
caused by the Grenadiers’ advance. Simultaneously our left flank and 
front was threatened by masses of cavalry and some infantry, the two 
left companies of the Grenadiers were slightly thrown back and the 
remaining two companies of Jacob’s Rifles prolonging the line to the left, 
thus the whole of our force was in the fighting line, we had no supports 
or reserves. From the direction of the baggage, firing was now heard, 
this told us our rear guard was engaged. The brigade was now com- 
pletely outflanked, the enemy also being in our rear. The whole country 
seemed alive with men, it was difficult to understand where they had 
come from. About 1.30 p.m. the smooth-bore battery was seen retiring, 
it was reported they had run short of ammunition, they had 60 rounds 
per gun when they came into action. No sooner did the enemy become 
aware that half our guns had been withdrawn than they opened on us 
a storm of shot and shell, then their cavalry literally swarmed round our 
left flank. 


Our big drummer was very nervous so for protection got under the 
big drum, but he was hit in the body. The bandsmen were utilised to 
issue ammunition. About 2.30 p.m. a mass of men suddenly appeared 
on our right flank and front, they had come out of the deep nullah led by 
ghazis; they rushed and captured two guns R.H.A. before they could 
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be withdrawn, the remaining four guns galloping to the rear. Simul- 
taneously an attack was made on our left flank by horsemen and ghazis. 
The two companies of Jacob’s Rifles on that flank suddenly gave way 
(their only British Officer and three Native Officers, out of four, had been 
killed), falling back in utter confusion they seem quite dazed, breaking 
into the ranks of the Grenadiers, who up to that time had been perfectly 
steady; when this occurred our men rose company by company retiring 
slowly and sullenly, not a man attempting to run (our casualties had 
been very heavy, over 150 men had been killed in the fighting lines). 
The ghazis were close to the line, every effort was made by the British 
Officers and myself to get the men together in some formation, we could 
not get them into a square, but only succeeded in forming a V, mixed 
as we were with men of Jacob’s Rifles. 


Whilst retiring a part of the 3rd Cavalry under Captain Mayne charged 
behind us, cutting up several of the enemy and saving many of our men. 
After the charge I was struck by a piece of a shell, one bullet in my 
body, Havildar Gunda Sing, a Sikh, seeing me fall, called out ‘‘ The 
Colonel Sahib is wounded,” the havildar and four sepoys picking me up 
defended me from. the enemy, then placing me in a dooly carried me 
across the nullah. On arriving at the far side, Rusuldar Dhokul Sing, 3rd 
Cavalry, said to me “ Sahib, look sharp, get up behind my horse, he 
carries double well, or you will be cut up by the enemy.” I was too 
weak to do so, he then ordered two troopers to dismount and cut off 
the ammunition boxes from a pony and lift me on to him, he then said 
“hold tight,” and putting a trooper each side of me galloped the pony 
to the R.H.A. guns. Captain Slade ordered me to be put on the limber, 
on which were many wounded. A cry was then raised “ Make the best 
of your way to Kandahar,” 45 miles away. Infantry soldiers of all three 
regiments without any formation, followers, and baggage animals, were 
all struggling along as fast as they could go. I saw no formed body of 
men and as far as I could see no efforts were made to rally the infantry, 
fortunately the enemy employed themselves in looting the baggage. 


About 10 a.m. next morning, between the villages of Kokeran and 
the Argandab River, we met Brigadier-General Brooke, who had been 
sent out from Kandahar with 2 guns, R.F.A.; 40 sabres Poona Horse ; 
70 men Royal Fusiliers ; 100 men 28th Bombay Infantry, to cover the 
retreat of the force under General Burrows. 


The casualties of the British forces at the Battle of Maiwund were of 
all ranks: killed 939, wounded 168. The strength of the British force 
being 2,566. The strength of the Afghan force was estimated at 25,000 
men and 30 guns. The Afghans themselves stated their losses to have 
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been “ Shumar,” i.e., countless, adding they took seven days to bury 
their dead. 


The causes of the defeat were :— 

(x1) The utter inadequacy of the numerical strength of the brigade 
sent out to Girishk by order of the Government of India ; 

(2) The inefficient handling of the troops by the generals ; 

(3) The brigade had no supports or reserves to fall back on. 
Kandahar was 45 miles distant. Had the brigade had a 
Sharpur close at hand, some three or four miles, as the force 
at Kabul had, when it retired in 1879, the losses would have 
been comparatively few.. The great wonder is how any of 
the force escaped. 

(The above are the views of the late General Sir J. Hills, K.C.B., 
R.E., as recorded in his pamphlet). 
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THE REPRESSION OF SAVAGERY. 
METHODS—OLD AND NEW 





By “ Sirius.” 


r } “HE repression of rebellions or outbreaks of savages or semi-savages 
is a role which, if bombing is not abolished, is bound to devolve in 
large measure in future on the air arm, acting alone or in co- 

operation with other arms. It is useful to draw attention to the nature 
of the alternative, and hitherto sole available, method of repression, 
namely, the employment of ground forces only. Such forces have been 
employed for the purpose of warlike operations, but of a special kind, 
differing from operations against a civilised foe. They have been oper- 
ations in which the casualties inflicted have been enormously greater 
than those sustained, and in which there has been, in particular, no 
parity in the toll of deaths on each side. This decision to resort to 
punitive measures has amounted, in many cases, to the pronouncement 
of a sentence of death upon a tragically high percentage of the manhood 
of the revolting tribe or tribes. The repressing troops have been in fact 
employed as mass executioners. It is not to disparage them or their 
Governments to admit this truth ; there was no alternative course. That 
their own lives have also been in danger is perfectly true. Their mortality 
risks, however, given proper organization of the expedition, competent 
leadership and adequate equipment, are shown by all the evidence to be 
extraordinarily low as compared with those on the other side. The 
casualties on both sides have been at the same time enormously higher 
than those inflicted and sustained when the newer mode of repression by 
air action has been adopted. 


The Burmese dacoits in Kipling’s poem, ‘‘ The Grave of the Hundred 
Dead,” were taught the grim lesson that “‘ a Kullah’s head must be paid 
for with heads five score.”” The Mahdist revolt of 1881-1898 was quelled 
at a far higher proportionate cost than that, measured by the ratio of 
Dervish to European dead. Even if the Egyptian and Sudanese bat- 
talions’ losses are included on the British side, the price in heads which 
the Mahdists paid in the field engagements from the time of the British 
intervention onwards was about fifty to one. 
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The relevant events of the Mahdist revolt are here used to exemplify 
the nature of repression by ground action. The same lesson is taught, 
though in less striking fashion, by the history of the quelling of other 
revolts ; for example, that of the Zulu rising of 1878-9. At Ginginhlovo 
in April, 1879, Lord Chelmsford’s column inflicted a loss of 1,200 on the 
the Zulu impis at a cost of 2 British killed and 52 wounded. At Kambula, 
a few days earlier, Colonel Evelyn Wood lost 18 killed and 65 wounded, 
the Zulu loss being 1,000 ; and 1,500 Zulus were killed at Ulundi in the 
following July at a cost of 100 British casualties. The lesson of such 
encounters is indeed implied in the gradual but relentless advance of 
civilization into the domain of savagery, in the recoil of the genius of the 
desert before the genius of the town. 

The possession of superior weapons has usually given civilized troops 
an overwhelming advantage over their uncivilized or semi-civilized 
opponents. The destruction of General Custer’s 7th United States 
Cavalry by the Sioux on the Little Big Horn in June, 1876, though at 
first sight an instance to the contrary, is not so in reality. The Sioux 
had in fact the superior armament ; their rifles were breech-loading, in 
some cases repeating, while Custer’s men had only converted Springfield 
carbines, the ejection mechanism of which was bad. A true exception 
is Durnford’s disaster at Isandhlwana in January, 1879. But normally 
the dice have been loaded against the savage. The most reckless gallantry 
and fanatic courage have failed to arm knife, spear or assegai with the 
magic qualities which would have been needed to counteract the advan- 
tage of modern arms of precision handled by steadfast and well-disciplined 
troops. It is equally true that superior armament will never save from 
defeat a force which is already beaten at heart before a shot is fired. 


Before Great Britain took a hand in the quelling of the Mahdist revolt 
two expeditions organized from Cairo had met with terrible disaster. At 
Shekan, on the way from Khartum to El Obeid, a force of 8,000 Egypt- 
ians, commanded by General Hicks, a retired officer of the Indian Army, 
was surprised and annihilated on 4th November, 1883. The troops were 
largely those who had lately suffered defeat in Egypt under Arabi Pasha, 
and were utterly worthless soldiers. They made no real resistance and 
the result was a “massacre of the most appalling description.”1 The 
other expedition was dispatched a little later from Suakin to relieve 
Tokar, then invested by Osman Digna. Its commander was General 
Valentine Baker, formerly of the roth Hussars. At El Teb, on 4th 
February, 1884, it was cut to pieces by a much smaller force of Dervishes, 
when 2,373 officers and men of the force of 3,746 were killed. Again there 
was no resistance worth the name. The Egyptians, paralysed by terror 


1 Wingate: ‘‘ Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan,”’ p. 90. 
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and praying for mercy, were speared or stabbed to death, and their bodies 
were savagely mutilated where they lay. A smaller Egyptian force of 
700 men had already been annihilated two months earlier at Tamanieb 
in the same district. 


Then came the British intervention, in the shape of Sir Gerald 
Graham’s expedition from Suakin, and the tables were turned, dramatic- 
ally, decisively, on the scene of Baker’s disaster at El Teb. It was no 
longer the sweepings of the Cairo bazaars, but regular battalions of the 
British Army, English, Scotch and Irish, whom Osman Digna’s men 
met this time, on 28th February, 1884. They were smashed to bits by 
the British fire. The most fanatical courage was useless against the wall 
of steel and flame. One whole tribe was destroyed. The bodies of 825 
Dervishes were counted on the field of battle and the total number of 
the slain was probably 2,000. Graham’s force had 30 officers and men 
killed.? 


At Tamai, where Graham inflicted another defeat on the Dervishes on 
13th March, 1884, our losses were higher, the dead numbering 110, in- 
cluding 19 missing who must be added to the gi returned as killed. 
Osman Digna’s loss was between 2,000 and 2,400 slain; 1,500 bodies 
were found heaped in an area of 200 square yards. 


The next British action was at Abu Klea, between Atbara and 
Khartum, and was fought on 17th January, 1885, by Stewart’s column 
in its fruitless attempt to relieve Gordon. Again the Dervish loss was 
heavy : 800 bodies were counted in the space flanking the British square. 
Our loss in killed was 75. Two days later, 19th January, 1885, a smaller 
but very remarkable engagement at Metammeh left 250 Dervishes dead 
on the field without a single casualty of any kind on our side. At Kir- 
bekan, where Earle’s force had to attack a defended position on roth 
February, 1885, we lost 11 men killed ; the Arab loss was 200. 


The next two engagements were in the Suakin district. Hasheen 
(zoth March, 1885), where the losses of Graham’s British and Indian 
troops and of the Dervishes were 18 and 250 in killed, respectively, was 
the prelude to the sterner work at McNeil’s zareba two days later. Sir 
John McNeil’s force was attacked before the zareba was finished ; an 
Indian battalion broke and the Dervishes obtained a temporary footing 
in the zareba. Our loss—ror1 killed, 11 missing, 142 wounded—was 
heavy for such encounters. But the dead were amply avenged. The 
massed fire of the Martini-Henry and Snider rifles exacted a terrible toll 





1 The wounded in such encounters are ignored for the purpose of the present 
paper, because it is impossible to say what they were on the Dervish side. They 
were probably more than the dead ; at Omdurman they were computed at 16,000, 
as eompared with 11,100 dead. 
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in life from the Arab attackers. Graham reported that 1,000 bodies were 
found on the field ; among them were a few women and children. The 
loss in transport animals, too, was enormous: no less than 900 camels 
were killed. Until Omdurman no battlefield presented a scene so terrible 
as that of the zareba and its vicinity a few days later—a scene in which 
carrion and grinning skulls, limbs torn by hyenas from the shallow 
graves, kites and vultures reaping a ghastly harvest, made up a picture 
of nightmare horror. 

Ginnis, where on 30th December, 1885, General Stephenson smashed 
the attempt of the Khalifa’s forces to advance towards Egypt, “‘ partook 
more of the nature of a battwe than a battle.”1 The British and Egyptian 
troops engaged lost 7 men killed ; the Dervish dead numbered 500. 


A gap of three years separates Ginnis from the next engagement. 
At Gamaizeh, near Suakin, General Grenfell’s British and Egyptian 
troops, on 20th December, 1888, met and practically destroyed a smaller 
Dervish force, which lost 500 killed out of a total strength of 1,500. 
Grenfell’s force had 6 men killed. 


Egyptian and Sudanese troops—now “ drilled white ’—were alone 
engaged in Colonel Wodehouse’s action at Argin on 2nd July, 1889. 
The loss of life was 11 on their side, g00 on the other. 


The next important action was that at Toski on 3rd August, 1889, 
when General Grenfell’s British, Egyptian and Sudanese troops almost 
annihilated Wad-ed-Nejumi’s force. The Dervishes lost 4,000 prisoners 
and left 1,200 dead on the ground. Grenfell’s loss in killed was 25. 
Nejumi himself was killed, although his one-year old son, found beside 
him, was saved and subsequently educated in Cairo. 


Colonel Holled-Smith’s victory over Osman Digna at Afafit, or Tokar, 
on 19th February, 1891, was won equally cheaply—at a cost of 10 lives ; 
the Arab loss in killed was 700. 

The three battles which marked in grim stages Sir Herbert Kitchener’s 
advance to Khartum remain to be recorded. The losses of life in the 
three engagements were :— 

Firket (7th June, 1896) : Sirdar’s force (Egyptian and Sudanese), 
20; Dervishes, 800. 

Atbara (8th April, 1898): Sirdar’s force (British, Egyptian and 
Sudanese), 83; Dervishes, 3,000. 

Omdurman (2nd September, 1898): Sirdar’s force (British, 
Egyptian, Sudanese), 48; Dervishes, 11,100. 





1 Royle: “ The Egyptian Campaigns,” p. 452. 
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Of the shambles which the field of Omdurman became it is unnecessary 
to write here. It is a matter of history 4 


The total loss of life in the engagements above set forth, from the 
second El Teb onwards, i.e., from the date of the effective British in- 
tervention, was :— 

British (with allied Egyptian and Sudanese forces), 565. 
Dervishes, 25,450. 


In other words, the mortality was very nearly fifty times as great 
on the latter side. The disparity is not emphasized here for any senti- 
mental purpose. Pity would be largely wasted on the fanatics who 
hurled themselves against the squares at Toski or Omdurman, only to be 
smashed and scorched by lethal machinery. Their destruction was the 
due retribution for their own cruelties and oppressions, for the massacres 
which marked the fall of Berber in May, 1884, and of Khartum in 
January, 1885, for their own destruction of whole tribes such as the 
Gehena and Jaalin, for the bloodshed, horror and rapine which reduced 
the population of the Sudan by 75 per cent. in not much more than a 
decade.? 


That slaughter should be met by slaughter was then inevitable. At 
least death came suddenly. It came slowly and hideously to Makapan’s 
revolting Kaffirs in October, 1854, when the Boers, led by Commandant 
Potgieter and the younger Pretorius, adopted a different method of 
repression. They drove the Kaffirs into large subterranean caves, filled 
up the entrance with enormous loads of timber and stones, and starved 
them slowly to death within. For three weeks the terrible siege went 
on. Any Kaffir attempting to escape was shot down at the entrance. 
Finally the stench and the silence showed that the object had been 
accomplished. About 2,000 Kaffirs perished.* 


Measures of repression hardly less terrible were adopted against the 
Red Indian tribes in California, Oregon and Colorado in the middle years 
of the XIXth century. Whole families are stated to have been slaughtered, 
women clubbed to death, infants dashed against trees. At Sand Creek 
on 29th November, 1864, Colorado troops surprised a sleeping Cheyenne 
village, and of its 500 inhabitants ‘‘about 300 were put to death, somewhat 
half of these being women and children . . . The details of the butchering 
were such that they are not printable.” One must bear in mind such 
grim facts of history in appraising the humanity of other forms of police 
work on the fringes of civilization. 





1 It is on record in Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘ River War,’’ Vol. II, pp. 223-225. 
? Slatin: “‘ Fire and Sword in the Sudan,”’ p. 623. 

® Moodie: ‘‘ Battles, etc., in Southern Africa,’’ Vol. I, pp. 578-579. 

“ Macleod: ‘‘ The American Indian Frontier,”’ p. 496. 
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With Omdurman and its slaughter, one likes to hope, the old story 
ends. A new one opens with the advent of air power. Compare with 
the terrible record of 1884-1898 that of a later revolt in the desert and 
the manner of its liquidation. 


In The Times of 19th February, 1920, there will be found a communiqué 
issued by the Air Ministry in regard to the suppression of the “ Mad 
Mullah’s ” revolt in British Somaliland. It states these facts :— 


On 31st December, 1919, Group Captain R. Gordon with 22 officers 
and 159 other ranks of the Royal Air Force arrived at Berbera in H.M.S. 
“Ark Royal.’ By 2oth January, 1920, the 12 aeroplanes (D.H.9’s) 
were erected and ready to bomb the Mullah’s forces, two hundred miles 
away. On 21st, 22nd and 23rd January bombing operations were 
carried out. By 24th January the Dervish force was scattered among 
the hills and targets were difficult to find. Local military forces then 
took up the operations, and the role of the Royal Air Force was con- 
fined mainly to co-operation. Early in February the Mullah, with only 
70 followers, fled towards Italian territory. The communiqué adds :— 


“By the aid of the Air Force, operations have been concluded in the 
space of three weeks ; in this time the Mullah has been reduced from a 
power in the land with many armed and aggressive followers rich in 
stock to a fugitive accompanied by a faithful few. The problem which 
has exercised the minds of the Protectorate Government for seventeen 
years, and caused an expenditure of millions of money, has, it is hoped, 
been dealt with at a minimum of cost and with practically no casualties.” 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR NAVY 


By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 


England and Napoleon, President Jefferson wrote ‘‘ Our passion is 

Peace.” Ever since then, peace has been professed in Washington, 
whilst in the interval the United States’ territory has expanded from 
892,135 square miles to a present area of 3,738,395 square miles. More- 
over, the so-called Monroe Doctrine of 1823 has, pari passu, been extended 
to cover the entire Western world, with a nebulous political ‘‘sovereignty”’ 
which the twenty Iberian Rebublics, from the Caribbean down to the 
great ‘‘A.B.C.” Powers of the South, have never yet acknowledged. 
Indeed, Argentina, when entering the League of Nations, expressly 
repudiated that Doctrine. 


If, however, they are to uphold their claims, especially in the delicate 
matter of the mastery of the Pacific, it is clear that the United States 
need a powerful navy. Yet lack of tradition and experience, coupled with 
inveterate hindrance from the civilian side, have led to continual vacil- 
ation and inefficiency, even though money has been poured out like 
water upon somewhat spasmodic programmes of construction, varied 
with blind experiments. In 1916, President Wilson, like Jefferson, 
found his country’s shipping harassed between the sea raids of a ruthless 
belligerent, our own “‘ hovering cruisers,” and the ‘‘ so-called blockade,”’ 
about which his foreign ministers—first Bryan and then Lansing—com- 
plained so bitterly in those memorable Notes of protest to Sir Edward 
Grey. National pride and resentment led to a demand for a great scheme 
of naval construction, and the prime mover in this “ big navy ”’ project 
was Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt—Assistant-Secretary of the Navy in the 
Wilson Administration, and the U.S. President of to-day. He called 
for no less than 400 new vessels, including 14 battleships, 288 destroyers, 
and 120 submarines ; the total cost was to have been over $966,000,000. 
But America’s entry into the War on 6th April, 1917, put an end to that 
ambitious plan, and, incidentally, transformed her protests against 
interference with neutral shipping into the most whole-hearted co-oper- 
ation to prevent supplies reaching the enemy. 


E the days when American commerce was being harried both by 


In view of this change in outlook, it was all the more strange to see 
the vexed question of the ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas’ hotly debated at the 
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Paris Peace-sessions by Mr. Wilson and his alter ego, Colonel E. M. House. 
But even veiled threats failed to move Mr. Lloyd George ; and accord- 
ingly, Number Two of the famous Wilsonian “‘ Fourteen Points ” dropped 
with the rest of them into the limbo of forgotten things. 


When Woodrow Wilson went down, broken and repudiated by his 
Congress and people for his alleged betrayal of America’s interests in 
Paris, Warren Harding took his place. Then it was that the Great 
Republic swung back to “‘ normalcy ”’ and to her old ideal of independence, 
or, as Mr. Neville Chamberlain put it the other day, of “ living on her own 
tail.” Thereafter naval disarmament was the new slogan. President 
Harding called the Washington Conference of 1921-2. This was followed 
by Mr. Coolidge’s (Geneva) conclave of 1927, which broke up in acrimon- 
ious confusion. 


As a Quaker President, Mr. Hoover frowned upon all the symbols of 
force by sea, land and air—especially after the ‘‘ Great Gamble” of 
1929 had left his nation stricken with that very poverty which he had 
hoped to see banished for ever from the United States, in view of the 
specious prosperity of the Coolidge era, which he had just inherited. 
So Mr. Hoover prompted the London Naval Conference of 1930, and all 
his messages to Congress now deplored expenditure upon armaments. 
How was it possible to cancel Europe’s war debts, while such waste went 
on unchecked ? 


Then came President Roosevelt. He took over an America which, 
he said, he found “ dying by inches,” with a huge Budget deficit which 
he personally assessed at not less than $5,000,000,000. Thereupon the 
new Chief Executive embarked upon his “ untrodden path,” for which 
last spring, a docile Congress equipped him with quite revolutionary 
powers. Mr. Roosevelt also urged the way of Jeffersonian peace. But 
suddenly his naval minister, Mr. Claude A. Swanson, announced a new 
ship-and-shore constructive programme, upon which $361,000,000 is to 
be spent.1 This, it was stated, would help to bring the US. fleet up to 
the strength allowed under the Washington and London Treaties.? 


It is paradoxes such as these which mark America’s policy for a 
hundred and fifty years. It would fill a volume to explain them, and, 
for the moment, we must confine ourselves to this present unexpected 
gesture in naval affairs. It is not aimed at Great Britain, as the 1916 
proposal was; rather is it, in the main, a reply to the new military 
policy of Japan, which became conspicuous in 1931, with her advance 





1 See Navy NOoTEs, p. 852.—EDITOR. 

2 Mr. Swanson does not consider that even this huge programme will bring 
the U.S. Navy up to full strength. For that purpose a further 101i vessels of 
varying types would be required. 
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into Manchuria. The great Naval Review by the Emperor in August, 
1933, was a demonstration of her naval strength which provided the U:S. 
Navy Board with an object lesson for the American nation, of which 
they were not slow to take advantage. Japan of to-day is seen as a naval 
and military Power of the first magnitude ; and it is plainly her aim to 
be mistress of Asia, and therefore supreme in the Pacific. So America 
is anxious over that ‘‘ open door” in China, which she proclaimed as 
far back as 1869, and has decreed again and again—notably in 1900, 
through Secretary of State John Hay. 


Here, then, we see a situation of high interest and importance for us 
all. The United States’ general policy was enunciated in 1914 by Mr. 
Franklin Roosevelt as follows: ‘‘ Our naval defence must extend all 
over the Western Hemisphere. It must go out for thousands of miles, as 
far as the Philippines, and wherever our far-flung commerce floats. To 
hold the Panama Canal; with Alaska in the North; American Samoa, 
Porto Rico and our naval bases in Guam, in the Ladrones, and Manila 
in the Far East—we must have capital ships. So we must create a navy, 
not only to protect our own shores and our possessions abroad, but also 
to safeguard our merchant ships in time of war, wheresoever they may 
choose to trade.”’ : 


On 29th June last, Secretary Swanson confirmed these views. : “ The 
object is now,” said Mr. Swanson, “‘ to create, maintain and operate a 
navy second to none, and in conformity with Treaty provisions.”’ 


It is quite obvious that the two rivals envisaged—not to put it more 
strongly—are Great Britain and Japan. All naval moves appertaining 
to those Powers are canvassed with almost a naive frankness in Con- 
gressional Committees, as well as by the Navy Board, and in the service 
clubs. 


War with the United States is ruled out of reckoning by our own 
statesmen, in accordance with the “ Castlereagh” policy of the post- 
Napoleon era. Our newspapers, too, consider such a conflict ‘‘ unthink- 
able.’”’ But, as an American wit has put it, “ these ‘ unthinkable ’ wars 
are the ones we're always thinking about!’’ The writer was present 
on one occasion when Admiral Hughes, then America’s “ First Sea Lord,” 
was called before the House Committee on Naval Affairs for the customary 
questioning. Mr. McClintic, of Oklahoma, dwelt upon Japanese Press 
criticisms of yet another naval programme which would run to 
£500,000,000. In his opinion “ other nations felt the United States was 
going ahead, so that we can, if necessary, fight the whole world.” 
Meanwhile, how would their naval chief propose to act—‘‘if we were in 
trouble with England?” “If we could send our fleet over there,” 
Admiral Hughes replied, “‘ and bring on a major engagement, and defeat 
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the British fleet, then we could protect that route.” It was evident that 
the speaker thought such a discussion improper, because he added: “ You 
put those words in my mouth—I would not use them myself.” 


In the United States, both civilian and professional chiefs of the 
navy are summoned to these curious séances ; and the problems posed 
and suggestions made are often quite fantastic. Thus one member asks : 
“‘ what are destroyer-leaders ” ? Representative Britten, growing caustic 
over those huge and “ mistaken ”’ aircraft-carriers, the ‘“‘ Saratoga ” and 
“ Lexington ” which cost $40,000,000 apiece, remarks to the late Admiral 
Moffat, ““ you do know that we got stung,” and a Congressman from 
a very primitive oil-and-cotton State in the South-West, puts forward 
his view that the ideal method of using naval aeroplanes is to build 
platforms just above the gun-turrets of the battleships ! One after another, 
the Admirals of the Board try to enlighten this well-meaning critic. 
Surely, he urges, folding partitions could be made to be raised and 
lowered like a drawbridge, and thus enable the guns to be fired after 
the bombers have been launched at the enemy ships? In vain Admirals 
Moffatt and Leahy point out how blasts from the salvoes would wreck 
such flimsy flight-decks, quite apart from the problem of how the air- 
craft were to return to their battleship-mothers while the latter were in 
action. 


There is no secrecy observed about these singular conclaves. In fact, 
reports of them are issued as Parliamentary pamphlets to show the 
Sovereign People—to whom the U.S. Constitution (in theory) accords 
supreme rule—how the “ navalists”’ are kept in jealous check. So it 
has been since President Jefferson sought to do away with “ the ruinous 
folly of a navy,” and “ dry-land gunboats,” were evolved and kept 
ashore under sheds along the Potomac, to be manned at need by a sort 
of amphibious “ militia.’’ This it was thought, would effect large savings 
of public funds ; but both Jefferson and his successor, james Madison, 
were to have a rude awakening from this economic dream. 


To-day America considers herself a “‘ poor third ” amongst the leading 
naval Powers. “ Either other nations must stop building,” says Secretary 
Swanson, “ or we must build up to our full authorised strength.” His 
Board has accordingly asked for thirty-two new ships ; plus $77,000,000 
for modernising major units of the existing battle fleet, $37,000,000 for 
shore stations, and $9,000,000 more for aircraft of improved design. 
Here, at least, is no ‘“‘ paper fleet ”’ of the usual Senate and House parleys. 
Appropriations have been voted, and the contracts placed ; half of them 
in Government yards, and half in private establishments, like the 
Bethlehem, Newport News, and Brown-Boveri Corporations. Among 
new types most favoured is the 10,000-ton cruiser, with 6-inch guns, high 
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speed and special deck-armour. These vessels are specially designed for 
warfare in the Pacific. They do not infringe Treaty stipulations, but they 
do run counter to our own scaling down of standards, and may well lead 
to “‘ replies,” especially in 1936 when the battleship “‘ holiday ” terminates. 


Japan’s inspired Press calls this U.S. programme “ provocative,” and 
says it is “ leading the two Powers into a race that may have serious 
consequences. The Nichi-Nichi of Tokio views it as “‘ a distinct challenge, 
due to our withdrawal from the League.”’ Japan now claims that she 
was “ coerced” into a 5-5-3 ratio, which must now be adjusted, if only 
in view of America’s recent concentration in Pacific waters, and her 
very “‘ eloquent ’’ manceuvres, from the Canal out to Pearl Harbour in 
Hawaii, and thence on to Manila. This, it is alleged, is her main base 
in Far Eastern seas, and a point d’appui which U'S. strategists consider 
as “ far stronger than Gallipoli.” 


The Atlantic is considered by America to be safe. Britain’s immense 
New World possessions in both continents, and also in that American 
mare clausum, the Caribbean, may, it is thought, now be regarded as 
“hostages.” But in the Pacific, the situation is reversed, since the 
United States themselves have possessions there, apart from the fact 
that one-fourth of all their exports are now trans-Pacific ; moreover, 
there are limitless possibilities of future expansion among Asia’s teeming 
millions. 


American naval writers refute the thesis that she is a completely 
self-sufficing sub-continent. Rather, they assert, is she a huge “‘ mid- 
oceanic island,” with her main industries dependent upon vital sea-borne 
supplies, such as rubber, jute, tin, manganese and nitrates. And at least 
thirty other foreign commodities are needed to make her munitions of 
war. ‘‘Even in the telephone on every business man’s desk are materials 
from sixteen non-American countries.” Her own cotton and grain, her 
myriad machines and motors, must all find new, and ever wider markets 
in these complex and difficult days. So run the arguments for sea power 
on a larger scale. The Great War laid bare glaring weaknesses, The 
steady increase of Japanese naval strength since 1918 also seems to 
threaten that the “ open door” in Asia might one day be closed by a 
janitor who has already brought down that Colossus of the North which 
was Russia, and led a greatly sobered Theodore Roosevelt to press for 
a peace between victor and vanquished, to be signed on American soil 
at Portsmouth, N.H. 


The Washington Navy League now urges that mere parity in fleet 
units with Britain is not enough ; true naval strength must take account 
of well-chosen bases for fuel, refits and repairs throughout the Seven 
Seas ; and these America conspicuously lacks. In fact, it is contended 
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that, if true naval parity is to be the goal, then the United States, —whose 
sea-borne commerce in normal times equals our own,—ought to possess 
a Navy half as large again as that of Great Britain ! Secretary Swanson’s 
new programme is, therefore, looked upon as a sound and useful stage 
along that desirable road. Money for it can be taken out of President 
Roosevelt’s vast Public Works project, which is to cost {660,000,000. 
Moreover, this new construction, it is pointed out, will give work to 
thousands of idle hands ; there are still 12,000,000 unemployed facing a 
rigorous winter. The Chief of Naval Operations reviewing the essentials 
for “‘ war-efficiency ” in both oceans, has laid special stress upon control- 
cruisers of great range and power, and as a military auxiliary, a new 
mercantile marine organised by the Subsidy Act of 1928. 


This rebirth of the U.S. navy is represented to the people as being 
an insurance-policy on the $320,000,000,000 of their national wealth. 
After all, is not more money spent upon cigarettes than upon America’s 
‘‘ right arm of defence ? ’’ Yet a senior officer like Admiral W. R. Sexton, 
although he controls $300,000,000 worth of battleships, and 18,000 
highly-trained officers and men, is only paid $5,286 a year. 

All this propaganda is spread with the President’s eager concurrence. 
“Your Commander-in-Chief,’! Mr. Roosevelt told the Cadets at 
Annapolis last June, “can say that he loves the naval branch of our 
defensive service better than any other—loves it from the bottom of 
his heart ! ”’ 





1 The President of the United States is ex-officio Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy and Army. 

















THE TASKS OF THE ARMY . 


By BreveT LiEuT.-CoLoneL C. E. Hupson, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., 
The King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 


three articles that recently appeared in The Times under the title 

of “‘ The Tasks of the Army,” the manifest end and object of which 
was to suggest to the public a practical means by which our peace-time 
Army might be reorganized to meet the conditions of the present day. 
The greater part of the arguments put forward were devoted to setting 
forth these conditions, and they could hardly have been more clearly 
and concisely put. But the suggested measures to attain the desired 
end seem woefully inadequate. Now I wish to state that I do not 
want to become enmeshed in argument as regards the soundness or 
otherwise of the suggestions made. I heartily agree that an infantry 
battalion commander is at present overburdened, both in peace and war, 
by the number of subordinates whom he must directly command and 
the complexity of the weapons which he must attempt to control. The 
method of overcoming this infringement of a well-understood principle 
of military organization, by taking away the support weapons from, 
say, three battalions in an infantry brigade and giving them to the 
fourth, has no doubt much to commend it. But it may be questioned 
whether this solution of the problem is adequate and whether there is 
not something much more fundamentally wrong with our present army 
organization. It will, I fear, appear presumptuous on my part to assert 
that to tackle so big a problem as the reorganization of the Army, solely 
by means of the measures advocated in The Times articles, is evidence 
of wrong thinking, yet I must risk the charge if I am to make my point. 


Fic: students of army organization can have failed to read the 


In the British Army the smallest organization which is expected to 
fight as an independent formation is a division. We should, therefore, 
think in terms of a division when considering war organization. We 
have two types of divisions, a cavalry division and an infantry division. 
The reason why we have these two types is that we think, rightly, in 
terms of two inherently different types of close-combat units. In the 
case of a cavalry division we take a cavalry regiment as the basic unit 
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of attack, and then proceed to add to it such other fighting and adminis- 
trative troops as will enable it to display its full powers. Similarly, we 
take an infantry battalion as the basic unit of an infantry division and 
then add cavalry, artillery, engineers and maintenance services to enable 
the battalions to fight effectively. But, and here is the point, modern 
conditions in civilized warfare have forced upon us a new close-combat 
attack unit, a tank battalion. I have neither the knowledge nor the 
experience to suggest what the detailed composition of a tank battalion 
should be, while to enter into discussion on this matter would be beside 
the point. But if it be admitted that in civilized, that is in European 
warfare, some form of armoured fighting vehicle is, in fact, a new means 
of attack, differing as fundamentally in form as does a cavalryman from 
an infantryman, then my conclusion is that we must have a new form 
of division, a tank division, that is, one based on a tank battalion. 


Let me assume, for lack of a better name, that a mixed tank 
battalion is to be the basic attack unit of a tank division; we must 
then add, as in the cases of the older type divisions, other arms in due 
proportion to complete its fighting power—artillery for fire support, 
infantry for protection, engineers and administrative services, in order 
to build up a self-contained formation capable of acting independently. 
These supporting units each have their particular functions in relation 
to the basic unit, but it is obvious that they must be given a mobility 
equal to the basic unit. The guns and footmen must, therefore, be carried 
in mechanical vehicles, just as in a cavalry division supporting troops 
are mounted or mechanized. 

Having decided that a new form of division, a tank division, is 
required for European warfare, it is now necessary to consider :— 

(a) What modifications, if any, are possible in the older type 
divisions in view of the proposed creation of tank divisions ? 

(6) What proportion of tank divisions to other types of division 
should we maintain in peace-time ? 

The organization of an infantry division seems with the lapse of time 
to have lost much of its inherent power as a military formation. It is 
so strong in supporting weapons that its power of direct assault in war 
would be insufficient in Eastern theatres when casualties began to occur, 
since machine gun and light automatic crews must be kept up to strength 
at the expense of comparatively few rifle sections. This fact is already 
to some extent recognized in India, as is proved by the fact that one 
Lewis gun per platoon is discarded under Indian Establishments. And 
yet even the enormous additional fire support given to an infantry 
division since the war, is not strong enough to carry unarmoured men 
through the defences of a civilized enemy. For Eastern service a 
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division, as at present organized, is in fact unnecessarily powerful in fire 
power, at the expense of field mobility and flexibility, without being 
really suitable for European service. 


The modifications required for an Eastern service division should 
not be difficult to arrive at. At a venture I will make so bold as to 
suggest three infantry brigades composed of battalions of three rifle 
and Lewis-gun companies, with a battalion headquarter-wing, con- 
taining possibly the additional fire support of a trench-mortar platoon, 
two brigades of field and light artillery, and a due proportion of other 
arms and services. In addition each division would no doubt require 
to have one, or possibly two, support battalions of heavy machine guns, 
mechanized but convertible to pack, as a reserve of fire power in the 
hands of the divisional commander. 


Now let me outline a possible composition for a tank division. Let 
us say that two brigades of mixed tank battalions would be the base 
on which to build. Additional troops consisting of a brigade of mech- 
anized infantry, three artillery brigades and so on would be required. 
Considerable data have already been collected with regard to the neces- 
sary proportion of other arms to tanks; but assuming that a brigade 
of infantry is approximately correct, the suggestion of the writer of 
The Times articles can be accepted, and this infantry brigade per division 
could consist of three battalions armed with light automatics and rifles, 
and one support battalion armed mainly with heavy machine guns. 


The present cavalry division is being gradually re-modelled. I need 
not dwell on its possible future organization except to say that in view 
of the creation of tank divisions minor modifications might be found 
possible in its composition and size. 


I will now turn to the intricate problem of the proportion of tank 
divisions to infantry divisions in peace-time. The factors which must 
influence this grave decision are many and far-reaching. The chief are : 

(a) Finance and barrack accommodation ; 

(b) The requirements of the Cardwell system ; 

(c) The tactical tasks which the two types of divisions may be 
expected to perform. 

This is truly a formidable list, and I cannot pretend to a knowledge 
and experience which, alone, could supply a correct solution, but before 
endeavouring to tackle the problem let me claim that the principle of 
thinking in terms of type divisions is, in fact, unaffected by purely 
peace-time considerations, important as they are. Whether the principle 
can be wholly applied or not in peace, in view of the immense difficulties, 
is another matter with which I can only very cursorily deal in so brief 
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a study. Perhaps I am unwise in attempting to do so at all, for to 
do so will inevitably obscure the main point at issue, namely what is 
the fundamental principle of army organization which should guide us 
in framing our peace-time military structure. However, fools rush in . . 


To deal, then, in reverse order with the factors which affect the 
problem :— 

A tank division is unlikely to be required, as such, in Imperial policing 
or minor expeditions in Eastern theatres of war; therefore, as a means 
of immediate reinforcement to Imperial garrisons we must have at least 
one modified infantry division. If more were needed, and a European 
war were not anticipated, it might be necessary to concentrate the infantry 
portions of the tank divisions; but this would be a desperate measure 
and would take time ill-spared. In any case, the Home country cannot 
be denuded of Regular troops. It may be objected that one division 
as a central Imperial reserve is not enough. Then we must have two, 
and a smaller balance will be available as infantry supporting troops 
to tank divisions. These may even have to be supplemented by selected 
Territorial or supplementary reserve battalions. It should, however, be 
remembered that tanks would be invaluable for service with most major 
expeditionary forces. 


In the event of a European war—mercifully said to be unlikely for 
many years to come—we can assume the mobilization of the Territorial 
Army. At the outset, however, I suppose we should be prepared to 
rush an expeditionary force to the continent as a moral support to allies 
or to fulfil our treaty obligations. I think it would be easy to support 
the argument that even one well-trained tank division would do more 
justice to the British Army, and would receive a more hearty welcome 
from allies, than two divisions with a tactical value similar to a hundred 
others of foreign extraction. If by intelligent anticipation and intensive 
manufacture we could make our contribution two or three tank divisions, 
so much the better, but I do not see that we should hold back from 
learning now how to operate a first-class tank division in order to supply 
an additional one or two divisions organized as at present. 


It might be necessary to hold back the modified infantry divisions, 
but it certainly now appears undesirable to dispatch our whole Regular 
Army into the maelstrom at the outset of another European war. The 
retention of a proportion of our highly trained troops at home would 
at least be invaluable for the training of the Territorial Army, while 
they would be available as supporting troops to tank divisions as 
formed ; and in such divisions the standard of infantry training would 
need to be of a very high order. Moreover, all Territorial and other 
future formations, when coming into action, would presumably be 
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required to do so alongside allied armies, so that their organization would 
need to be suited to their war role, which in turn would be dictated 
by experience gained during the opening operations. I fear this is a 
somewhat unsatisfactory picture, but it has to be borne in mind that 
in any case, the inadequacy of our military resources to meet a European 
war are painfully apparent as soon as one begins to delve into the question: 


Now comes the peace-time problem of the Cardwell system, indeed 
a vexed one. I have provided for the increase in tank establishments 
by the cutting out of the present support companies of infantry. We 
next need to balance the number of units abroad by at least a similar 
number of units, other than tanks, at home, this being a sine gua non 
of the Cardwell system. 


Let us fix the number of infantry battalions stationed abroad in 
normal times—and assuming that the Foot Guards continue to do duty 
in the near eastern stations—as being, say sixty. To balance this total, 
there would need to be at Home twelve belonging to the Imperial reserve 
modified infantry division—or twenty-four if two such divisions were 
thought necessary—while the rest would be available for service as tank 
division supporting infantry brigades. The training of these latter 
infantry units would be based on the requirements of the tank division, 
and not, as at present, to meet the needs of the hybrid “ all-purposes ”’ 
infantry division. This I fear is a somewhat revolutionary proposal 
from the tactical training point of view, but the argument that we 
cannot have two forms of tactics does not hold good in an army such 
as ours, which may be called on to operate in any part of the world, 
and already talks in terms of mountain, bush, trench and mobile warfare, 
all requiring different tactical methods. 


Now as regards finance and barrack accommodation. It is obvious 
that possible savings as a result of modifications in “ foreign service ”’ 
divisions, which would largely help purses other than our own, will not 
enable us to equip and house many tank units or cadres a year. The 
formation of tank divisions must, therefore, take time: the sooner we 
begin the better—we have, of course, already begun to collect data for 
this purpose. It may even be necessary to mount a few battalions in 
Carden Loyd vehicles to act as tanks for training purposes: their time 
would be well spent. The change in system and tactical doctrine could 
not take place in a training season and would need a very great deal of 
planning and thought. 


There are many corollaries arising out of the above system of 
organization. For instance, it will be noted that the majority of Royal 
Tank Corps personnel would not be required to go abroad. I say, the 
majority, because the system does not preclude some tank companies 
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being stationed abroad in suitable areas. Home service only allows of 
short colour service, which implies a comparatively rapid building-up 
of tank-trained reservists. A new source of man-power would also be 
tapped, for the chance of acquiring a mechanical training, without a 
prolonged absence from civil life, would certainly attract a good many 
potential recruits. 


Now, before concluding, I would dissociate myself from those out- 
and-out tank enthusiasts who spoil the case for the tank by claiming 
that it can win the next war. A tank unit is only another kind of close- 
combat unit. The tank itself is as yet a very primitive and ungainly 
form of mechanized entity when compared with the most perfect form, a 
human body; but it has the advantage of having a hard shell. Normal mili- 
tary qualities, such as courage, initiative and good tactics will be as neces- 
sary as ever if the tank is to overcome its increasingly powerful enemies on 
the field of battle. These are the products of the minds of men and 
are not included in the specification of machines. Lastly, if I am accused 
of being futuristic, visionary and unpractical, I will reply that I am not 
going much beyond 1919. For the rest, principles cannot be unpractical, 
they can only be right or wrong. It may not be possible to apply a 
principle, but that does not absolve us from holding to it as far as 
practical considerations permit, when planning for the future. I do not 
think we are building on the right principle unless we accept the idea 
of the tank division as our basis. 
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CONTEMPORARY MODEL OF A 60-GUN SHIP 
PROBABLY H.M.S. ‘**‘ MEDWAY,’’ 1742. 


A RECENT ADDITION TO THE R.U.S. MUSEUM 





From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


COLONEL TARLETON 
IN THE UNIFORM OF ‘“ THE BRITISH LEGION,”’’ 1782 











UNIFORMS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


By Major H. FitzM. Stack, M.C. 
On Wednesday, 11th October, 1933. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR FELIX Reapy, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces, in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 


LECTURE. 


Part I. 


ITHIN the scope afforded by a single lecture, it is possible 
to do little more than summarize the development of uniform 


in our Army, note the successive changes, and explain, as far 
as possible, the reasons which led to them. Even so, it will be necessary 
to restrict our survey mainly to the Regular Army ; to give any con- 
nected account of the uniforms of the Indian Army and Auxiliary Forces 
would necessitate a series of lectures. I do propose, however, to stress 
the foreign influences which from time to time affected our uniforms, 
because that is an aspect of the subject which is often overlooked. 


At the outset it is necessary to emphasize the fact that there exists 
no standard work of reference on this subject—no book from which 
anyone without previous knowledge can discover the type of uniform 
worn by any given regiment, or even by the Army as a whole, at any 
particular date. There are, it is true, several regimental histories which 
give fairly full details of uniform, notably the history of the dress of the 
Royal Artillery ; but the majority of regiments have no such record, and 
some of the regimental histories are sadly inaccurate. It is true that 
eighty years ago one Colonel Luard published a book entitled “ The 
Dress of the British Soldier.’”’” This work, however, was not so much 
intended for reference as for propagande The author wished to reform 
the dress of the Army, and for that purpose summarized previous 
changes, more with a view to pointing out their absurdities than to 
explaining their causes. Since then nothing of any importance has been 
published on the subject. 


In the absence of any work, those interested in the subject have 
four sources of information :—(a) Official Regulations ; (6) actual speci- 
mens of old uniforms still extant; (c) portraits painted in uniform ; 
and (d) old prints. No complete catalogue at present exists of the above 
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materials available for study, while each of them has its pitfalls. Thus: 

(a) The old Regulations only too often say “A cap will be 
adopted as per pattern submitted,”’ or “‘ The coat to be worn 
must be in accordance with the sealed pattern’”’: but then 
the sealed pattern itself is not available, because a disastrous 
series of fires occurring before 1860 destroyed most of the 
surviving sealed patterns that had been kept. Further, the 
Regulations in many instances only gave official sanction to 
a custom already adopted unofficially. For instance, it may 
be recalled that during 1915 officers on service began to wear 
their badges of rank on the shoulder instead of on the cuff ; 
yet that practice was only sanctioned officially in 1917. 
Similar instances were frequent in the past. 

(6) Actual specimens would seem at first sight to be fool-proof ; 
but they are not. Many of them prove on examination to 

. have been mixed up and wrongly labelled, even in public 
museums. 

(c) Portraits are good evidence, when they have been well painted 
and are rightly named. But artistic license sometimes 
stultifies their value ; also they are often wrongly named. 

(d) Old prints are valuable when trustworthy, but too often they 
have been produced long after the alleged date, and they 
may not be based on first-hand information ; many of them, 
indeed, are no better than “ fakes.”’ 


It will be seen then that without expert knowledge this study may 
be most misleading ; and the number of experts is lamentably small. 
There may possibly be twenty people in this country possessed of a 
truly good knowledge of the subject ; the real experts are, I think, not 
more than half a dozen; and so far none of them has set down his 
knowledge in a form available to the general public. Accordingly, errors 
are very numerous. It is safe to say that out of all the pictures showing 
past uniforms, which have appeared during the last generation, 80 per 
cent. have been inaccurate and 50 per cent. have been wildly wrong. 
The artists can hardly be blamed, since for the most part they had 
nothing authoritative to guide them, 


The reasons why no good history of our uniforms has been produced 
are presumably two; firstly, the very considerable expense of such a 
work ; secondly, the lack of public interest in the subject. As regards 
the latter, I think that times are changing. It is true, of course, that 
now, as always in the past, a large section, both of the public in general 
and of the Army in particular, are uninterested in history and prefer 
to look forward rather than back. On the other hand, the general level 
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of education is steadily rising, while the popular history has for some 
years past come into the category of ‘‘ best-sellers.’’ Finally, the last 
War has re-kindled public interest in the Army. Before the War it was 
rare to see representations of past uniforms of our Army; and even 
when attempted they were usually badly done. Nowadays some of the 
most popular features of military tattoos are historical spectacles ; and 
their standard of accuracy is becoming high, if not yet ideal.1 There 
are still serious lapses; for instance, in a historical display recently 
produced by one of our most distinguished regiments the characters in 
one episode were dressed in uniforms not thought of until several years 
after the date in question, while the enemy’s uniforms were utterly 
wrong. Still, the present standard may be termed high, and there is 
more public interest in the past history of our Army than ever before. 


In past days historians have despised pictures. No pictures enter 
into the works of Gibbon or Macaulay, nor nowadays in the volumes of 
our foremost military writers. This traditional antipathy of historians 
to pictures dates from the days before photography, when pictures were 
nearly always imaginative and inaccurate, while reproduction was 
difficult, expensive and bad. Nowadays photography and reproduction 
have both so much improved that papers and cinematograph films offer 
the quickest and easiest methods of imparting information. It is 
becoming quite usual for good authors to produce elaborately illustrated 
editions of their works. If it be desired to spread a knowledge of our 
Army’s history, we must reckon in future with people accustomed to 
receive instruction through the eye. Therefore we shall have to make 
pictures for them; and such pictures should be accurate. 


At present, however, the knowledge even of our experts is incomplete. 
It is possible that if research were more widespread and systematic the 
gaps might be filled in. On the other hand, if things continue as at 
present, our knowledge may actually diminish. The experts are few ; 
their collections are perishable ; and so, alas, are they themselves. One 
of the best of such collections, that of the late Mr. S. M. Milne, has 
already been broken up—to our great loss; for the subject is complex, 
while the gaps in our knowledge are so considerable that all evidence is 
of value.? 





1 This may be ascribed very largely to the devoted labour of Captain Oakes- 
Jones. 

? Note.—At this point I wish to express my thanks to those experts who 
have so greatly helped me in preparing this Lecture; in particular: Mr. P. W. 
Reynolds, collector and artist ; Mr. Godfrey Brennan, expert on cavalry uniforms ; 
Colonel Crookshank, the collector of the remarkable series of military prints now 
housed in the Royal United Service Institution; the Staff of the War Office 
Library ; and the Secretary and the Librarian of this Institution. 
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THE EArty History oF BRITISH UNIFORM. 


Uniforms have been worn from the very earliest times; all dis- 
ciplined and organized armies since the days of the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians have worn distinguishing marks for different bodies of 
troops. But definite uniforms in the modern sense of the term did not 
become general until the XVIIth century. The origins of those uniforms, 
however, must be traced back to the feudal epoch, when each land- 
owner of importance led to war his own vassals and retainers, he himself 
being distinguished by his coat of arms, displayed on surcoat and 
shield, and by the crest on his helmet. The science of heraldry then 
formulated rules under which the armorial bearings of individuals were 
to be carefully distinguished from all others. Personal retainers, how- 
ever, often wore costumes of what were called “ livery-colours,” these 
being the basic colours of their lord’s arms; while both they and his 
other followers wore his badge conspicuously shown or embroidered on 
their clothing or accoutrements. This badge usually consisted of some 
design quite different from those of the feudal lord’s personal arms: 
for instance, the arms of the Earl of Stafford, who commanded a division 
of the army of the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers, displayed a 
red chevron on gold, while the crest on his helmet was a swan ; but his 
badge, worn by all his retainers, was the well-known Stafford Knot, 
which has descended, through the old Staffordshire Militia, to the two 
Staffordshire regiments of to-day. Accordingly a badge may be described 
as a collective, rather than a personal, sign; and it is from these 
medieval badges that the present varied badges of our modern regiments 
can trace their descent. 


Now the colours of the armorial bearings of the Kings of England 
were in the Middle Ages, and are still to-day—as may be seen from the 
Royal Standard—red and gold. Consequently, those are the correct 
royal livery-colours, in which the personal retainers of the Sovereign 
would be dressed. So it was these colours that were used for the King’s 
personal bodyguards, which survive to-day as the two old corps of the 
Yeomen of the Guard and the Gentlemen-at-Arms. The latter have 
modernized their dress, but the Yeomen of the Guard still wear the 
uniform of the days of King Henry VIII, who was virtually the founder 
of our oldest military units.1 





1 In contemporary portraits Henry VIII is shown wearing an outer coat 
fastening in front, with an inner waistcoat reaching nearly to the knees, breeches, 
stockings and a wide-brimmed hat with white feathers. This costume is, in fact, 
the prototype of all later military uniforms. 

The Yeomen of the Guard were dressed in a smock-coat, resembling that 
worn by the King. In accordance with feudal custom, it was of the King’s livery- 
colours—red coat with blue and gold braid, corresponding to those of the royal 
arms. On the breast was borne their lord’s badge: in Henry VIII’s day, the 
English rose. Since then the thistle and shamrock have been added to the badge, 
but otherwise the modern uniform is the same as that shown on old pictures of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
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Ever since the Tudor period, therefore, the Red Coat can be regarded 
as symbolic of the British soldier. Other national uniforms were 
not really established until the end of the XVIIth century. By that 
time firearms had increased in numbers and rapidity of fire. Con- 
sequently all battles were fought at short ranges, and were shrouded 
in a dense pall of smoke. It became essential to distinguish friend from 
foe in that literal fog of war; and all the states of Europe adopted 
distinctive uniforms. By the beginning of the XVIIIth century it was 
an accepted fact that Prussians wore dark blue, Bavarians light blue and 
Saxons medium blue uniforms: the French, Austrians, and some Spanish 
infantry, wore light grey or white ; while Hanoverians and British wore 
red. But in Henry VIII’s day that standardization of national uniforms 
had not begun; so the red coat of the Yeomen of the Guard must be 
regarded as the small beginning of a glorious tradition. 


Now in the days of the Tudors the highest military unit was the 
company, then consisting of about a hundred men, commanded by a 
Captain. Later, as armies grew iarger and companies more numerous, 
it became customary to group them under the “ regiment ”’ (or rule) of 
a higher officer termed a Colonel—a grouping which presently hardened 
into permanent units, each styled “Colonel So-and-So’s Regiment.” 
The Colonel became responsible for the entire administration of his 
regiment—-food, pay and clothing—a system rather like that of the 
Silladar regiments of Indian cavalry before the last War. In the British 
Army that system very largely survived until after the Crimean War. 
Thus, during the whole of that long period, Colonels remained responsible 
for the clothing and equipment of their men. The general pattern of 
the kit came to be regulated by a supervising Board of General Officers, 
but up to 1742 the details seem to have been left to the Colonel’s personal 
taste. 


During the XVIth and early XVIIth centuries the various states 
on the Continent had formed standing armies which gradually developed 
uniforms. In England, however, the central authority of the state was 
slower to develop; and the King’s personal bodyguards were the only 
standing force in the country until King and Parliament took opposite 
sides in the Civil War. In that war both belligerents were at first 
untrained and undisciplined, possessing only the most rudimentary 
distinguishing signs—armbands of white linen or sprigs of leaves stuck 
in the hat. But the first three years of such desultory warfare by 
irregular troops eventually convinced Parliament that more effective 
fighting troops were needed. So in 1645 the ‘ New Model” Army of 
regular troops was created, and shortly restored peace by crushing their 
opponents. 
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Although it was a “‘ New Model ”’ so far as England was concerned, 
actually that force followed closely the model of other regular armies 
which were already in existence on the Continent and had been tested 
in the Thirty Years’ War. The pattern of uniform then adopted was 
virtually the same as that worn in France and elsewhere abroad. Since 
it is the original uniform worn by our Regular Army, it needs a brief 
description. 

At the period of our Civil War all regular armies in Western Europe 
were subdivided into three principal “‘ arms ’’—as we should call them 
nowadays—Horse, Foot and Dragoons. Horse, as the term was then 
understood, were heavy cavalry intended to fight solely on horseback— 
big men on heavy horses equipped with steel helmets, cuirasses and jack- 
boots. Each man was armed with a small firearm for use from the 
saddle, with a broad buff belt to carry it when after firing he dropped it 
and drew his sword. Our Life Guards and Horse Guards are the last 
surviving regiments of heavy horse in the world; they still wear steel 
helmets, cuirasses and jack-boots together with the broad leather shoulder- 
belt from which their firearm used once to depend. 

Next the Foot: in Monk’s Regiment of the ‘“‘ New Model ’’—that 
regiment which later became the Coldstream Guards—the red smock- 
coat of Henry VIII’s day was made to open and button down the front ; 
it was termed a “ Cassock.’’ The brim of the hat had grown wider 
since Tudor days, while the breeches covered the knees. The whole of 
the ““ New Model ’”’ Army wore the same red coat which had then already 
become the traditional costume for the English soldier. 

Lastly the Dragoons: the origin of that term is disputed, but it 
betokened what is now called ‘‘ mounted infantry ’’—soldiers equipped 
and trained to fight on foot, but who had horses for movement. At 
first their dress resembled that of foot soldiers with the addition of 
riding boots and sometimes of steel helmets. 

During the reigns of Charles II and of James II, two special types 
of foot soldier were introduced into our Army—these being copied from 
abroad—namely Grenadiers and Fusiliers. Grenadiers were so called 
because they carried and threw hand-grenades—in modern parlance, 
bombs. In 1678 each Regiment of Foot was ordered to form one com- 
pany of such Grenadiers. Fusiliers were special units intended to escort 
artillery and baggage-trains. Since these duties could only involve 
occasional fighting, but would more often include hauling guns and 
wagons which had become stuck in the mud—for metalled roads had 
not yet been evolved—they were armed with a lighter firearm termed a 
fusil instead of the heavy longer-range musket of other regiments. 





1 At that period, and for long afterwards, there did not exist any so-called 
grenadier regiments. 
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Now either for throwing hand-grenades or for hauling guns. out of 
mud, soldiers would naturally need to free their arms by slinging their 
firearm over the back ; and the wide-brimmed hat was a nuisance when 
it came to slinging a musket over the head. Accordingly, both Grenadiers 
and Fusiliers gave up wearing wide-brimmed hats and took to wearing 
caps without brims. 


To turn to the Gunners themselves. It must be noted that at this 
period there existed no definite corps of artillery. The Gunners were 
unorganized specialists—a peculiar people who made a dark mystery 
of their trade, and were hardly considered normal soldiers—rather like 
the chemical warfare experts of the last War. To mark that distinction, 
or perhaps rather because red was not a suitable colour to withstand 
the effects of the black powder then in use, they adopted coats of black 
or dark blue, instead of the normal red coat of the British soldier ; for 
all the regiments of Charles II’s time wore a red uniform except the 
Royal Regiment of Horse, now the Royal Horse Guards, who from their 
earliest days had been distinguished by coats of blue. 


THE AGE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


The costume of the Army did not change much during the twenty-five 
years of Charles IL; but more troublous times were to come. Two 
civil wars, followed by our Army’s first great war on the Continent, 
caused a large increase of the Regular forces, and many new regiments 
were formed. We have very little information as to the uniforms of 
those regiments—at any rate as to the details. The general style of the 
costume, however, is known from contemporary pictures and prints. 


The (heavy) Horse had adopted a felt hat instead of the earlier steel 
helmet ; the Foot had done the same. But to prevent the brim of the 
hat drooping over the eyes in rainy weather, it was worn fastened back. 
Later, since the wide brims still proved a nuisance in wet or windy 
weather, it became customary to fasten the brim on three sides, thus 
making the hat three-cornered—a fashion which lasted during nearly 
the whole of the XVIIIth century. Such was the uniform worn at the 
brilliant little victory of Walcourt in 1689.1 The dangling cartridge- 
cases which figure in illustrations of the soldiers of that period were soon 
replaced by a large cartridge-pouch. 


When war broke out again, in 1701, and a British army took the 
field in Flanders under the leadership of Marlborough, the general style 
of costume was much the same. But the foot soldier carried a short 


1 This battle deserves to be rescued from oblivion, as it was the first victory 
of John Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, and also the real baptism oi fire, as regards 
European warfare, of the British Army of to-day. 
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sword as well as a musket and bayonet. He then wore buckled shoes 
and stockings pulled up over the knee. 


Now a few winters in the rain and mud of Flanders proved that 
protection was needed for those stockings; and the foot soldiers took 
to wearing long gaiters of canvas or cloth called ‘‘ spatterdashes,” a 
term now abbreviated into “ spats.” That was the dress of the infantry 
subaltern later on in the war. His principal weapon was then a half- 
pike or “ spontoon ’—quite a useful weapon. Following the general 
fashion of the day he wore a large peruke—not quite so unsuitable for 
service as might be imagined, for the long stiff hair protected the back 
of the neck against sun and weather. The cavalry officer of Marlborough’s 
day also wore a great peruke, possibly at times an awkward encumbrance 
on a restive horse. On one famous occasion, at the battle of Warburg, 
not so long after this period, it is recorded that as the British cavalry 
commander, the Marquis of Granby, wheeled his squadrons into line to 
charge, his hat and wig flew off, and he charged down upon the enemy 
at the head of his ten regiments with a bald scalp shining in the sun, 
thus originating the expression “‘ Going bald-headed for it,” and giving 
rise to the subsequent outcrop of “‘ The Markis o’ Granby ” as a popular 
sign for inns all over the country. 


General officers of Marlborough’s time were most imposingly attired 
in feathered hats and the enormous peruke which is still worn by His 
Majesty’s judges. 

Meanwhile Dragoons were tending more and more to become true 
cavalry instead of mounted infantry, although they still carried a heavy 
musket to fight on foot. Indeed British dragoons, including the Scots 
Greys, fought dismounted at Blenheim. Next year, however, at Elixem 
they charged in line with the regiments of Horse; but their equipment 
was very heavy, and experiments were being made in several armies 
towards giving certain regiments a lighter and shorter firearm, which 
could be slung from the shoulder, instead of the Dragoon’s musket. 


In the main we have very little material as to the details of the 
uniforms of Marlborough’s age—no detailed regulations, scarcely a 
surviving specimen of uniform, very few portraits, and no good con- 
temporary prints. The best evidence available seems to be a series of 
prints made twenty-five years later, in 1733. In one of these depicting 
the Battle of Malplaquet, there is shown an interesting development of 
the grenadier cap, which had been much enlarged since earlier days ; 
but this illustration may conceivably represent the cap of 1733, not of 
1709. 

After Marlborough’s wars there followed thirty years of comparative 
peace, during which the Army stagnated, and uniform remained virtually 
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unchanged, except that, following civilian fashions, the cocked hat 
became smaller, while officers began to powder their hair. An officer 
of a Foot regiment in 1727 was dressed much as we are accustomed 
to see Macheath in the contemporary “ Beggar’s Opera.” 

This style of dress was the first worn by the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, which was formed in 1716. But the Gunners wore it with 
the colours reversed, viz., blue coat with red facings, as already mentioned. 


THE HANOVERIAN EPocH. 


The Hanoverian dynasty naturally brought the Army under the 
influence of German, and especially of Prussian, fashions, the latter 
Power having for the first time become a model for all surrounding 
countries. Frederick William, the first King of Prussia, had formed a 
very fine army, splendidly trained and disciplined. His pet creation 
was the “ Riesengarde,” i.e., Giant Guards, each man being over 
6 feet 6 inches, and many attaining 7 feet. To increase their height 
they were supplied with the grenadier cap, much enlarged and heavily 
embroidered, also with a double-breasted coat with the lapels buttoned 
back. These Giant Guards became the most celebrated regiment in 
Europe, and all other armies envied their appearance. About 1735 the 
Grenadiers and Fusiliers of our Army adopted a very similar costume, 
but with even wider lapels to display the colour of the regimental facings. 
The coats of the rest of the Army were also changed in the same way 
somewhere about 1735—the actual date is still uncertain. Until then 
our infantry had worn single-breasted coats. 

The earliest Clothing Regulations of the Army were issued in 1742, 
and give precise details as to the facings and lace of each regiment, 
so that all should be different. These Regulations were accompanied 
by a series of coloured plates, showing one man of each regiment. In 
most regimental messes to-day may be found a print of this series— 
the earliest official picture of that Regiment’s uniform. 

The skirts of the coat were now looped back to allow freedom for 
marching ; the heavy cuff was given a slash with buttons to prevent 
it from falling over the hand. This was indeed a notable costume—- 
the dress worn by the British soldier at the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy 
and Minden, in the campaign against the Highlanders at Culloden, on 
the plains of India, on the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, in the 
plantations of the West Indies and through the backwoods of North 
America against the Red Indians ; in all these wars the British private 
soldier marched and fought in the three-cornered hat, heavy accoutre- 
ments and long gaiters; clad thus he played his part in founding not 
only the British Empire, but also those Colonies which are now the 
United States of America. 
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The British cavalry of the period wore a costume of the same general 
appearance. Thus attired Horse and Dragoons charged at Dettingen, at 
Laufeldt, and behind the Marquis of Granby at Warburg. Although 
the regiments of Horse had by now given up their cuirasses, they wore 
very heavy accoutrements and were generally most cumbrous folk. 
Dragoons were more lightly equipped, with their sword slung from a 
waist-belt instead of from the shoulder—except in the 8th Dragoons, 
who wore accoutrements like those of the Horse as a special distinction. 
But it was becoming apparent that Dragoons were a more generally 
useful type of cavalry ; and, with the exception of the Household Cavalry, 
the old regiments of Horse were gradually converted into Dragoons ; 
but to mark the fact that they had originally been superior people they 
were then entitled Dragoon Guards. Two of our Regiments of Dragoons, 
the 2nd and the 5th, were specially equipped as mounted Grenadiers ; 
the 2nd Dragoons are now the Scots Greys. 


A print of the Horse Guards Parade made about 1750 shows a 
battalion of the Foot Guards marching on to the ground. The grenadier 
company is leading, and the remaining companies wearing cocked hats 
follow in rear. The officers carry the spontoon. The men have their 
coats looped back, but the officers and the bandsmen have not: officers 
apparently did not begin to wear their coats looped back until much later. 


This Prussian style of costume obtained in our Army for more than 
thirty years. There were, however, other armies than the Prussian ; 
and the Austrian army, in particular, had become famous for good taste 
in dress. Most Continental armies were then copying Austrian fashions, 
and particularly the fur caps of the Austrian grenadiers, which looked 
fiercer and kept the rain off better than the cloth caps of the Prussians. 


Pictures of British grenadiers in 1768 show clearly the Austrian 
influence—the cutaway coat and turned-down collar, which now appear 
for the first time. At this period the uniforms of Austrian and French 
grenadiers had grown almost exactly similar; the French had copied 
the Austrians, while the British followed suit. Already, in 1749, the 
long white Prussian gaiters were superseded by a brown pattern for 
wear in the field and for training. Ten years later the gaiters were 
ordered to be blackened. Then in 1768 came the complete change to 
the Austrian patterns: to the turned-down collar, white breeches and 
black gaiters. 

The dress of the rest of the Army was changed at the same time ; 
white breeches and buff gaiters became general, while the accoutrements 
of all regiments, except those entitled to buff facings, were ordered to be 





1 There is a story that they were given their grenadier caps for capturing 
some French grenadiers at Ramillies, but this is not authenticated. 
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pipeclayed white. The three-cornered hat became larger, the forward 
corner being sharply raised. The kit, as a whole, was fairly easy-fitting, 
although the fashion of powdering the hair was troublesome. There 
were two modes for wearing powdered hair; either done into a pigtail 
or ‘‘ queue,” or “ clubbed.”’ In either case the greasy hair would soil 
the back of the coat ; to prevent this happening, a bunch or “ flash ”’ 
of black ribbons was worn at the back of the neck: this is still worn 
by the Royal Welch Fusiliers down to this day. 


But although the dress of the Army was modelled on Austrian lines, 
its training and drill remained inspired with the Prussian spirit: very 
stiff and rigid, relying for success on strict discipline as much as on the 
individual fighting spirit of the men. 


THE LATER XVIIITH CENTURY. 


Meanwhile a new and notable type of soldier had come into the 
British Army, namely, the Scottish Highlander, whose fighting capacity 
had been shown in 1689 at Killiecrankie. I shall not attempt to give in 
detail the whole history of Highland military dress, but one part needs 
special mention since it was directly affected by military service; this 
is the bonnet. i 


During the political struggles of 1689 and 1715 some of the clans 
had sided with King William and King George against King James. 
In 1729 a corps was raised from those clans to watch, or as we should 
say nowadays, to patrol, the Highlands. At first this was an irregular 
corps, dressed only in dark tartans, and hence called the ‘“‘ Black Watch,” 
to distinguish them from the ‘‘ Red Watch” of the Regular troops. 
Presently it was decided to convert this corps into a permanent regiment ; 
so about 1739 it was given red doublets. Thus dressed, the Highlanders 
fought so gallantly at Fontenoy and elsewhere that, after the ’45 Rebel- 
lion had been suppressed, it was decided to raise more Highland 
regiments. 


Some of these new regiments were soon sent on service to America, 
where they played a great part in the conquest of Canada. And there 
in the backwoods of America they discovered that fine bird the brush- 
turkey ; and this is what happened. The Highlanders at that time wore 
the flat blue bonnet, with a diced border made by a ribbon threaded 
through the band to keep it tight to the head; and it had a spray of 
these turkey feathers stuck in the side: that was about 1760. Ten 
years later, during the American War, the feathers had come to cover 
the whole top of the bonnet. Another ten years, and the feathers were 
growing still bulkier and beginning to droop down the right side. 
Presently they covered the blue top of the bonnet, which faded away 
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leaving only the feathers and the diced band. So began the Highland 
feather-bonnet. When, subsequently, in 1795, Highland regiments were 
sent on service to the Cape of Good Hope, they found the ostrich, with 
feathers even finer than those of the brush-turkey ; and thenceforward 
Highlanders and ostrich-feathers became inseparable. 


But let us return to the middle of the XVIIIth century, to find the 
British Army dressed, drilled and trained on the model of the Prussians— 
very stiff and rigid. Prussian stiffness, however, though excellent in those 
days for European warfare, did not suit the wars in which the British 
Army was engaged overseas, especially against the Red Indians—as 
General Braddock found to his cost in 1755. After Braddock’s disaster 
several able officers in America—Amherst, Gage and Wolfe—began to 
organize units of lightly-equipped skirmishers who should be able to 
beat the Indians at their own game—our first “light infantry.” Two 
regiments of such Light Infantry were then formed, the 80th (Gage’s) 
and the: goth (Morgan’s). Unfortunately, no picture of their costume 
seems to be available. We know, however, that they were ordered to 
be dressed in short brown coats, so as to be inconspicuous in the woods— 
an interesting anticipation of our modern service dress. 


Both regiments, unfortunately, were disbanded at the peace of 1763 ; 
but their memory survived. Five years later, in 1768, two regiments 
of Foot! formed special companies lightly equipped ; they were termed 
“ picket companies,”’ and distinguished by a special head-dress. Then, 
in 1770, all regiments of Foot were ordered to form a “ light company ”’ 
of picked active men, for scouting and skirmishing. These light com- 
panies were often grouped together in provisional battalions for some 
special service when a small force of first-class troops was required. 
As such they performed many notable exploits. One very interesting 
headdress worn by them was the cap in which presumably first appeared 
the Red Feather, adopted to commemorate one particularly dashing feat 
of arms.” A few years later, in 1791, we have a picture of a Light 
Infantryman wearing a similar type of cap, but with an even more 
decorative ornament of feathers. 


The cavalry also were experimenting at this period with lighter 
equipment and looser tactics. During the Continental wars our heavily 
equipped Horse and Dragoons had met, either as allies or as enemies, 
the Hungarian hussars ; and they had been greatly impressed by those 
splendid light horsemen which Hungary, the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks, had evolved. In that system each village or town- 


1 The 11th and the 13th Foot. 
* This bas now happily been revived by the D.C.L.I. by permission of the 
Army Council. 
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ship was bound to produce a certain number of mounted fighting men, 
in the proportion of one trooper for each twenty of the population. 
The Hungarian word for twenty is ‘‘ husz,” and so these troopers were 
termed “ huszars.” The typical hussar of the late XVIIth century wore 
a light short jacket ; a cap with a loose top drooping over the side, a 
fur border and feather plume; while he had some wild beast’s skin 
slung from his shoulders in which he could wrap himself at night: he 
was armed with a curved sabre for slashing. Twenty years later, in 
the days of Marlborough, the simple fur skin had developed into a slung 
jacket lined with fur, which could be slipped on easily in bad weather. 
Both jackets were braided following the Hungarian national costume. 
The fur border to the cap was growing larger—beginning to develop 
into the familiar hussar headdress of to-day. 


The Hungarian hussar had become renowned as a formidable fighter, 
and became famous as a scout and raider. They were enlisted as 
mercenaries by all neighbouring countries, and there were many regiments. 
of hussars in the Imperial (Austrian) Army. Other regiments of hussars. 
existed in the service of Bavaria, France, Prussia, Saxony and most 
other Central European countries. 


Very soon all armies were trying to evolve similar light horsemen to 
compete with them. In our Army the first step to this end was the 
formation of Light Dragoons. One such corps was formed about 1745, 
but was disbanded three years later at the end of that war. Its dress. 
is unknown. During the next war, in 1755, each regiment of Dragoons 
was ordered to form a light troop. Their dress resembled that of other 
Dragoons, but they had lighter equipment and a small helmet. The 
inscription below a print of such troops reads :—‘‘ One troop of these 
light horse to be formed in each regiment of Dragoons; intended to 
act as Hussars.” Four years later, in 1759, the first complete regiment 
of Light Dragoons was formed, Elliot’s or the 15th Light Dragoons. 
The 16th and 17th Light Dragoons were formed shortly afterwards, and 
all three regiments did brilliant work during their first few years of 
service, the 15th at Emsdorff, the 16th and 17th in the American war. 


In that American war one of the most brilliant of British leaders 
was Colonel Tarleton, a remarkable soldier who raised and commanded 
an irregular corps called “ The British Legion,” which, like the Guides. 
of the Indian Army, was a composite corps, cavalry and infantry. 
This ‘“‘ Legion” disappeared after that war. Its uniform is interesting, 
and is shown in a portrait of Colonel Tarleton painted by Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds in 1782. It is essentially a practical kit—short jacket, with 
open collar, hunting stock, and the light hunting boots with tan tops 
which were then coming into fashion at home. The helmet had a fur 
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crest, a puggaree, which was then termed a “ turban,” round it, and a 
plume at the side. This seems to be the first appearance of such a 
headdress. Two years later a helmet of this pattern was authorized to 
be worn by all Light Dragoons. This uniform of Tarleton’s Legion was 
of deep green with black facings ; evidently adopted for its advantage 
in forest fighting, where the red coat would be too conspicuous, and thus 
anticipating the subsequent dress of our Rifle regiments. Doubtless 
from that same experience the uniform of the Regular Light Dragoon 
regiments was altered from a red to a dark blue jacket, at first loose 
and lightly braided, but afterwards altered to a short jacket closely 
modelled on that of the Hungarian hussars. 


The same pattern of helmet was also adopted by some of the light 
companies of the Line regiments, but for service in tropical climates 
in about 1790 a hat was evolved for the light companies which was 
much like a flat-topped bowler hat fitted with a fur crest like that of 
the Light Dragoon helmet, as may be seen on a print of the storming of 
Seringapatam. This appears to be the first headdress actually designed 
for foreign service, though troops in India had worn “round white 
hats’”’ during previous campaigns; no very definite details as to the 
latter seem to be available. 


In India the native regiments, which were growing in numbers to 
form the three separate armies of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies wore quaint uniforms, with coats like those of the British 
troops but with an entirely original headdress. One particularly notable 
‘costume of this type is that of the Bombay Grenadiers of about 1790, 
when the men wore the slantwise Indian headdress, surmounted by the 
fur crest and plume of the British light companies’ foreign service hat. 


Now to revert to the main body of our Army. The American War 
had ended in failure ; and in bitterness over that failure, soldiers tended 
to ascribe it to loose tactics and consequent indiscipline. Abroad, the 
Continental armies, still under the spell of Frederick the Great, had 
grown even more stiff and formal. Uniforms were being made tighter, 
while the Austrians set a new fashion in having the collars of their coats 
made to stand up, instead of being turned down. The fashion spread. 
In 1784 the Colonel of the Royal Welch Fusiliers was reproved on paper 
because his regiment were found to be wearing stand-up collars. Six 
years later, in 1790, those collars were authorized for the whole Army ; 
and the British private soldier now became a model of formality and 
precision, with cutaway coat and powdered hair. The leather stock 
round the neck had already come into use some years earlier. 


Dressed in this kit a British expeditionary force was sent to Flanders 
in 1793, in order to join the equally formal forces of Austria and Prussia 
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in resisting the French Revolutionary armies. In Flanders these troops 
found themselves opposed to the most ragged and disreputable horde of 
enthusiasts who ever swept across a battlefield. In the actual fighting 
the British soldier did well enough; but the Allied generalship was 
poor ; finally, when winter came on our troops literally died of cold, 
for their red coats were now so cut away that they provided no pro- 
tection, while they had no greatcoats. So the Duke of York’s army 
perished in the snow during the winter of 1794-5, only a mere remnant 
returning to England. 


One of the first results of that campaign was a simplification of 
kit, beginning with orders against powdering the hair. A portrait of a 
typical senior officer of the Line at the end of that campaign was painted 
by Raeburn ; this was Colonel Hay MacDowell, commanding the 57th 
(Middlesex). The picture shows him with hair unpowdered. But some 
conservative regiments kept up the old custom for another fourteen 
years. Then, four years after the Flanders campaign, came an order 
to the effect that Colonels should provide all their men with greatcoats. 
At the same time the cumbrous cutaway tail-coat of the rank-and-file 
was reduced to a short jacket. 


A similar change was made in the heavy cavalry. The kit in which 
our heavy Dragoons had gone to Flanders was very cumbrous. Yet 
in spite of their dress they performed two of the most brilliant exploits 
of British horse, the great charges at Beaumont and Willems, where 
they rode over thousands of the half-disciplined French Revolutionaries. 
After their return to England their kit was altered like that of the Foot 
to a short jacket ; but the huge hat and the heavy boots, neither very 
sensible, were retained. 


The one arm, which had shown up to real advantage in Flanders, 
and whose kit, with the picturesque jackets braided like the Hungarian 
Hussars, was retained unchanged, was the Light Dragoons. At Villers- 
en-Cauchies, near Cambrai, the 15th Light Dragoons, together with one 
regiment of Austrian hussars, had routed six battalions of French 
Revolutionaries ; and the fame of the Light Dragoons made this decorative 
costume very popular, so that their pattern of kit was adopted by most 
of the Yeomanry and Volunteer regiments formed at this period for 
home defence. A similar dress was adopted by the Royal Horse 
Artillery, which took the field for the first time in 1793. The Light 
Dragoon helmet was also adopted as a headdress by the goth Light 
Infantry, the first complete unit of Light Infantry to be raised at that 
period, in 1794. Subsequently this dress was to be worn by the 13th 
Light Dragoons in their brilliant charge at Campo Mayor and by the 
23rd Light Dragoons at Talavera. 
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For service in hot climates the Light Dragoons wore the same kit 
but with jackets of French grey and silver instead of dark blue; the 
roth Light Dragoons at Assaye and the 8th Light Dragoons at Laswarree 
wore a kit of this type, though probably with a different pattern of 
helmet. It is characteristic of our present difficulties in this subject 
that at present we do not know for certain what our cavalry wore in 
these decisive battles of the history of India. 


Another result of the Flanders campaign was the addition to our 
Army of its first corps of Riflemen. These were directly copied from 
the German Jager, who had been formed originally from deer-stalkers 
and dressed in dark green; they had been a feature of the Prussian 
army since the days of Frederick the Great. In 1797 a complete 
battalion of such troops, recruited entirely from Germans, was formed 
in our Army as the 5th Battalion of the 60th Regiment, which in those 
days was a cross between a Colonial corps and a Foreign Legion. Three 
years later, in 1800, was formed the first British Rifle corps, afterwards 
the g5th Rifles and now the Rifle Brigade. Both the 5/6oth and the 
g5th Rifles were dressed in dark green, their officers being clothed and 
equipped like officers of light cavalry. Their men, however, wore a 
different headdress, the shako, the advent of which arose in the following 
way. 

The Hungarian troops of the Austrian army had long worn a high 
cylindrical cap of this shape. About 1790 their frontier force of picked 
men on the Turkish border improved that cap by adding a shade for 
the eyes in the form of a peak. Their word for peak was “ czak,” and 
so the cap thus altered was termed a “ shako.” This being a much 
more practical headdress than the cumbrous old cocked hat, very soon 
all armies were copying the Austrian model. In our Army it seems 
to have appeared first in the 5/60th in 1797. Next year it was ordered 
to be tried experimentally by four Line regiments. Ultimately, in 1800, 
a general order was issued abolishing cocked hats for the rank and file 
of all Line regiments and substituting the shako. Officers, however, 
retained their cocked hats, though these were tending to change their 
shape. When worn in the regulation manner “ athwartships,” they were 
most inconvenient, so on active service officers tended to unfasten the 
brims and sew them up “ fore-and-aft.”” This fashion became associated 
with active service, and anyone who wore his hat in the regulation 
manner was considered, in the language of the day, “a spiritless quiz.’’ 


Another change which took place shortly afterwards was the con- 
version of the 43rd and 52nd Foot into complete regiments of Light 
Infantry distinguished, like the light companies of other regiments, by 
green tufts on the shako, wings on the shoulders, but still more by the 
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admirable spirit, training and discipline which they acquired in the 
training camp at Shorncliffe under Sir John Moore. 


The last change to be noted at this period may also be attributed 
to the Flanders campaign, where the Austrian hussars had been much 
envied. It was decided that our Army must also have some hussars. 
So, in 1806, three of our Light Dragoon regiments, the 7th, roth, and 
15th, were ordered to assume the complete hussar uniform. As they 
already possessed a braided jacket, the change only meant the addition 
of a fur-lined slung-jacket and the replacement of the Light Dragoon 
helmet by the fur cap, which was characteristic of the foreign hussars. 
The technical name for that cap abroad is a “‘ colpak”’; but in England 
it was styled a busby, apparently because it was first supplied by some 
tailors named Busby, and people spoke of purchasing “ a new busby ”’ 
as nowadays one speaks of acquiring ‘“‘ a Burberry.” 





Part II of this Lecture, dealing with uniforms of the early X1Xth century and 
later dates, together with the Discussion, will be published in next quarter’s JOURNAL. 
—EDITOoR. 




















THE PARACHUTE 


By Eric STUART BRUCE 
(Late Hon. Sec., Royal Aeronautical Society of Great Britain). 


found. Man having won the mastery of the air, so that he 

can use the aeroplane for travel, has also discovered in the 
parachute the antidote to the inevitable accidents that would so often 
be fatal, if he were not equipped with this life saving device, a device 
which has in fact, already been the means of saving countless lives. 


The parachute appears to have been the invention of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the great Italian artist, engineer and natural philosopher, who 
lived in the XVIth century. Leonardo was exceptionally gifted in the 
domains both of science and art, and he was the first to recognise and 
enunciate the elementary principles of flight, and thus takes high rank 
in the annals of aeronautical science. He even designed a helicopter 
flying machine. 

Forecasting the parachute, Leonardo said “ if a man has a tent of 
stiff cloth of which each surface is twelve brasses wide and twelve brasses 
high, he can throw himself from any height without fear.” In the 
XVIIth century, Simon de Lubriére tells of a man who often amused the 
Paris court by taking leaps with two parachutes attached to his girdle, 
and, in 1783 Sebastian Lenormand showed the efficiency of the parachute 
by descending from the tower of Montpellier. But it was Blanchard 
who first used it as an adjunct to a balloon in 1793, although, owing to 
a defect in construction, he fell too rapidly and broke his leg. The 
first man, however, to descend successfully from a balloon by parachute 
was Garnerin on the 22nd October, 1797, at the Parc Monceau in Paris. 
On this occasion the balloon, relieved suddenly of so great a weight, rose 
very rapidly till it burst, while the parachute descended very rapidly. 
A few years later Jordaki Kuperento made a really practical use of the 
parachute. He ascended from Warsaw on 20th July, 1808, in a hot air 
balloon, which took fire at a great height, when by means of his para- 
chute he descended safely. 


W ecsa. there is danger, an antidote to it is generally to be 





1 Analogous to the modern Autogiro, the Helicopter is intended to rise verti- 
cally in the air without running along the level. 
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One of the most important points about the use of parachutes is the 
adjustment of the size of the parachute to the weight it has to carry, 
and this is a difficult matter because individuals vary so much in weight. 
In the early days of parachuting, descents were handicapped by the 
attachment of cars in which the airmen stood. No doubt the violent 
oscillations of Garnerin’s parachute were due to overweight. Cocking 
had experienced a similar defect in his umbrella shaped parachute and 
sought to rectify it by designing one of a conical form. This parachute 
was about 17 feet wide. The weight was over 400 lb., exclusive of his. 
own weight—also some 400 Ib. One evening in July, 1837, the Nassau 
balloon rose from Vauxhall Gardens, with Green the aeronaut, and 
Spencer, a solicitor, in its car; below it was suspended the conical 
parachute in the car of which stood Cocking. There was some difficulty 
in attaining a sufficient height, and Green called out to Cocking that he 
could not ascend high enough if the parachute was to descend in day- 
light. Cocking did not relish the idea of passing the night is such a 
perilous position, and slipped from the balloon. The parachute for a 
few moments descended very rapidly but evenly, when suddenly, at 
about 200 feet from the ground, the car left the parachute, which had 
broken, and Cocking was dashed to pieces. 


Towards the end of the last century the parachute was much used 
by balloonists as a means to attract crowds at fétes and galas. It was 
Baldwin who revived this spectacular use, making numerous descents at 
the Alexandra Palace. It was a neat performance in which the para- 
chute car was dispensed with and the parachutist hung on to his machine 
with his hands only. At the moment of his leaving the balloon a con- 
trivance ripped the balloon, so that it would fall not far away. 
Demonstrations of this kind led to some fatal accidents, so they became 
unpopular. This attitude of mind has become greatly modified in the 
present day. For example, when Pegoud used to give his flying displays. 
in public, such as looping the loop and flying upside down, he was in 
greater danger of accident than those who jumped out of balloons, but 
he was not even provided with a parachute. 


It was not until after the War that the great value of the parachute 
first became manifest. Nearly every airman now carries one, either 
strapped to his back, or in a bag in the form of a cushion on which he 
sits. After jumping from an aircraft the parachutist pulls a rip cord 
which opens the bag containing the umbrella-shaped instrument ; the 
latter then blows out behind and finally opens with a jerk. In some 
designs, such as the Irving free type used by the Royal Air Force, the 
first release is of a small auxiliary parachute which pulls out the main 
body of fabric; it is questionable, however, whether this small para- 
chute is of real use. To make a safe landing the airman should be more- 
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than 200 or 300 feet above the ground. His rate of fall though fast is 
not liable to injure the flyer, except when a landing is made in a specially 
awkward place or in a very gusty high wind. Skilful parachutists, by 
pulling the cords on one side, can make the parachute side slip, so that 
the position at which the landing will be made can be modified. In the 
United States there have now been instituted parachute races in which 
the airmen let themselves fall like a stone thousands of feet before 
opening their parachutes. America is also responsible for the foundation 
of the “ Caterpillar Club” for which airmen are eligible if they have 
saved their lives by a parachute descent. 


A few instances showing the various circumstances in which, where 
the aeroplane has been wrecked, the parachute has saved the flyer may be 
of interest.1 One airman flying at 17,000 feet, lost consciousness and 
control of his machine ; he awoke to find himself falling to his destruc- 
tion, and recovered his presence of mind sufficiently to jump from his 
plane afid open his parachute, thus saving his life. Another striking 
case is that of Lieutenant R. Harris, of the U.S. army, while testing a 
new Morse machine. He engaged in a mock duel with another aviator 
who started a very slight turn to the left and Harris followed. The 
turn could not have been of a lesser radius than 1} miles, and the 
machine was banked at so small an angle that the pilot would not nor- 
mally think of any motion of the ailerons. When the aeroplane banked 
about 2 degrees, there was a terrific lateral vibration, and very soon 
Harris lost all control. Open/ng his safety belt he slid out of his aero- 
plane, but for some time was unable to locate the release ring, which is 
attached to a short length of cord which opens the pack and sets the 
parachute free. His body was now spinning head downwards, leaving 
his feet pointing to the sky. When the rip cord acted on the parachute 
it opened properly, and Harris landed on a fragile overhead vine trellis 
which gave way and the aeroplane fell easily on the pavement below. 


Flying Officer D. R. Bryan, at a height of 3,000 feet, was doing the 
forward loop, in which the aeroplane makes a downward curve and over 
to an even keel. Up to then the machine had been working perfectly, 
but, suddenly, Bryan saw his wings floating away behind him. Jumping 
from his crippled aeroplane he landed safely on the aerodrome, while 
the machine crashed in a field. Yet another instance is that of Squadron 
Leader K. C. H. Warner, Chaplain to the Royal Air Force in Egypt, 
who started with a pilot from Abu Turir for a seventy mile flight across 
the desert to Cairo. When travelling steadily at 1,500 feet, the engine 
shaft broke, and the vibration of the damaged engine loosened it from 





1 The writer here wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Monk & Winter’s 
“* Exploits in the Air.” 
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its bearings, causing the aircraft to get out of control, and to spin down- 
wards rapidly. To be in a spinning plane is a most unpleasant sensation, 
as the occupants become dizzy, and not in the best state of mind to jump 
at the right moment to open out the parachute. When the falling plane 
was at 1,000 feet the pilot signalled to Warner and left the machine. 
The chaplain followed him. As he fell he saw the pilot falling over and 
over towards the desert, when suddenly the parachute opened and the 
pilot landed on the sand. Equally fortunate was the chaplain who 
reached the sand on his shoulder unhurt. 


Flying Officer Leslie C. Bennett, of No. 1 Fighting Squadron, at 
Northolt was at 4,000 feet when his machine caught fire, and he was 
just able to leap out when it became completely enveloped in flames. 
He then suddenly realised that he was falling over the crowded district 
of Kew. Making an effort to come down in the road way, he found 
himself on a roof, where after clutching at a chimney stack, he slid down 
the slates to a water pipe and from there reached safety through a bed- 
room window. The aeroplane fell on the Thames tow-path and burnt 
itself out. 


When a pilot takes up a passenger and both are provided with para- 
chutes, it is the duty of the pilot, in case of emergency, to warn the 
passenger when. to jump. In one instance the pilot gave this warning, 
but was horrified to see his passenger paralysed by fear and making no 
effort to escape. He shouted again and again but the unfortunate man 
sat rigid, staring into space. By this time they had fallen so low that 
the pilot almost gave up hope of saving himself; still he landed safely, 
knowing that his companion must crash to death. This story shows that 
there are people who have not the nerve to use the parachute. On one 
occasion Sergeant Pilot Hudson, and Leading Aircraftsman Molyneux 
were flying in a Fairey aeroplane at Heacham, in Norfolk, when the right 
wing cracked and instead of breaking and floating away, folded back 
over on to the fuselage. The control of the machine was lost and the 
aeroplane was spinning and falling, so the pilot gave his observer the 
warning to abandon the machine, when to his dismay he saw that the 
fractured plane had imprisoned the latter on his seat. Hudson immedi- 
ately got to work to free Molyneux from the obstruction, | This done, 
Molyneux fell out of the machine and his parachute opened. The 
watchers below were expecting to see Hudson leap out and open his 
parachute, but he fell to 100 feet and still the parachute was unopened. 
Hudson at the last practical moment opened it and fell safe in the back 
garden of a cottage. Why Hudson delayed so long to use the parachute 
was best known to himself, but it was probably because his nerves had 
been shaken by thinking Molyneux was doomed. 
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J. Heber Percy has twice saved his life by parachute. On the first 
occasion he was flying in a Siskin “3.A’’ at Tangmere, when Flying 
Officer H. S. Brake, testing a Hawker Hornet, came into view, and Percy 
thought there would be an opportunity for a sham aerial combat. Brake 
was of the same opinion ; so they were soon manceuvring to get into the 
position that would cause the enemy to capitulate. Every aeroplane 
has its blind spot, some lines of the pilot’s vision are obscured by the 
planes. Brake had disappeared and Percy was not master of the occasion, 
so he made a climbing turn to try and locate the enemy. This was a 
fatal move. He felt a sharp blow under the craft, there was a heavy 
vibration, and he lost all control of his machine. His only choice was to 
leave the aeroplane, so down he went head first with legs apart. He 
hardly knew what was going to happen to him, but he was aware that 
close by was a plane careering madly and that at any moment he might 
be struck. He pulled on his ring, and the parachute opened, and 
he descended quietly. He looked down and saw the parachute of his 
enemy leading the way beneath him. When Percy made his climbing 
turn, Brake had also lost sight of his opponent and saw him too late to 
turn away. His starboard top wing had struck the Siskin’s under 
carriage and propeller, and Brake’s Hornet began to spin round. Brake 
knew the time had come to jump, but when he stood up he was knocked 
back into the cockpit by the port wing which had folded. He struggled 
up again and was struck once more by the folding wreckage. For some 
minutes he was mixed up with the falling debris, and although the col- 
lision occurred at 3,000 feet, it was not until he reached 600 feet that 
he got clear and judged it safe to use the parachute. While descending 
he tried with his left hand to grasp the shroud lines to correct a slight 
oscillation and found that he could not raise his arm; it had been 
broken close to his shoulder when the wing had struck him. In spite of 
this he landed safely in time to see Percy fall about 100 yards away. 


Exciting parachute experiences befell Sergeant Pilots H. E. Rous and 
C. A. Cameron, when they were stationed at Mosul, and started in their 
Wapiti from Kirkuk, to fly to Khurmal. Their course lay across forests 
and mountains, and it was the latter that caused their difficulties, for 
they ran into thick mists which made them practically blind and caused 
them to climb with the object of finding a clearer atmosphere. But 
the higher they went the worse their blindness became, for they were 
surrounded by enveloping clouds. The situation was becoming des- 
perate; they could not be far off the mountains, and they might be 
dashed into the precipitous face at any moment. They climbed still 
higher but could not emerge from the darkness. Then a worse calamity 
happened; the engine gave a splutter and stopped at 6,000 feet. 
Cautiously they glided to 5,000 feet, but to have gone lower would have 
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been madness. From that height almost simultaneously they jumped 
and came down safely into regions of light. 


Fog blindness may overtake the most famous airmen. On one 
occasion Colonel C. Lindbergh of Transatlantic fame was flying the 
airmail from Springfield to Peoira. He started at dusk and to the natural 
darkness was added a dense fog, so that it became impossible to dis- 
tinguish a guiding point, although he had set a compass course and 
illuminated his instrument. He descended in hopes of escaping, but 
without success, and a flare which he dropped was lost in the darkness. 
He then changed his course, and made for Maynard, but for half an hour 
more he was in the midst of fog. At last it began to disperse and the 
moon shone feebly through the mist, when he could see the light of a 
town in the distance. He dived to try to make out the plan of the town 
better, but could not fix upon any landing place, so he again changed 
his course for the Illinois river which would give him his bearings. Then 
his engine sputtered and warned him there were only nine gallons of 
petrol in the reserve tank, and shortly after the engine was going feebly. 
He could not count upon more than ten minutes to find a landing place. 
He had also to consider the mail bags. Should he throw them over- 
board? They were jammed and would not come up. There was only 
a minute or two left, so he climbed to an altitude from which he could 
parachute safely. At 5,000 feet he left his machine, but could see 
nothing owing to the fog. Then as he was falling he heard the engines 
of the abandoned aeroplane reviving, and the thought struck him that 
the uncontrolled machine moving about near his line of descent might 
come in contact with the parachute, or worse still with himself. Ina 
few seconds, however, he had landed in a field. The aeroplane was 
located in another field two miles away, and the mail bags were safe. 

These incidents show the usefulness of the parachute in saving human 


life. Unfortunately aerial accidents are still too frequent, and though the 
parachute is more and more in demand there is still scope for improving it. 














AIR FORCES AND THE OFFENSIVE 


By “ SARACEN.” 


et La Puissance Offensive, &c., recently summarized in the JOURNAL, 

is worthy of close study by all who are interested in national 
defence. The author holds that the land offensive has relatively no 
greater prospects of success than in 1914. It may be that he does not 
give sufficient value to the high offensive qualities of mechanized forces, 
but otherwise his arguments appear to be flawless. He concludes, 
therefore, that the best form of the offensive is the attack from the air 
of the enemy’s home country. He shows that this attack will almost 
certainly succeed, given a superiority or equality of force, because, in 
the air, attack is so much stronger than defence. The danger lies not 
so much in the protective measures of the defenders as in their counter- 
attack on the assailant’s country. Hence, if possible, the air forces of 
the defenders should be destroyed or diminished as a preliminary to the 
main attack. Enemy air forces are, however, difficult to bring to battle, 
and in battle are difficult to defeat decisively. Accordingly, the early 
efforts of the attackers should be devoted to the destruction of the 
enemy ground organization as the surest means of obtaining superiority 
in the air and a consequent independence of action. The conclusions 
reached are :— 

(a) That the attack of a country is the prime and natural 

function of aircraft ; 
(b) That the weapon should be the heavy bomber ; 
(c) That attack will first be directed against enemy ground 
organizations. 


These, let it be remembered, are the considered opinions of the 
Inspecteur-Général-Adjoint of the French Air Force, who is also a 
Member of the Conseil Supérieur de la Défense Nationale. 


The policy indicated is practically certain of success, provided :— 
(a) That it possess or obtains a real measure of air-superiority ; 
(b) That targets exist, the destruction of which will so interrupt 
the life of the invaded country as to enforce its surrender ; 
(c) That those targets are inadequately protected. 


Te series of articles by General Armengaud entitled L’ Aviation 
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Certain countries clearly offer themselves as much better objectives 
to air attack than others. They are those which are closely populated 
and highly industrialized, where there exist a few large and exposed 
storage and distribution centres the destruction of which would result 
in the starvation of the inhabitants. Agricultural countries, countries 
whose organizations are but little centralized and those whose govern- 
ments are initiating arrangements for the protection of the inhabitants, 
furnish naturally less attractive objectives. 


General Armengaud realizes that, if the independent attack is not 
completely successful, it is a wasted effort and a failure; whereas a 
joint attack made by air and ground forces, though unlikely to obtain 
a decisive victory, may yet achieve very useful results. That seems to 
be the main reason why he is so anxious to have a “‘ Commander of the 
National Fighting Forces ’’—an idea, incidentally, hardly attainable 
without being based on a Ministry of Defence—who would control land, 
sea and air forces, and decide whether or not it is worth while devoting 
the national air forces to an independent attack. 


It would be a brave man who sought that short cut to victory. To 
begin with, he would be acting in the face of world opinion which, if 
the Great War is a guide, cannot idly be ignored. Again, his air forces, 
though apparently superior, may be confronted with a technical surprise 
either in the air or upon the ground. Anti-aircraft artillery is making 
high claims, and it will be remembered that the fate of air fights between 
German and Briton depended less on numbers, skill and gallantry than 
on the relative quality of the machines engaged. Moreover, if he fails 
of complete success, the bulk of his air forces will have shattered them- 
selves against the defenders’ protective instruments, and will no longer 
be available to assist the army or the navy in decisions on the lower 
levels, while the home country will be exposed to retaliation. The 
censure of a government and of a populace that is being gassed and 
bombed will fall heavily on the head of the National Commander. 
In short, the responsibilities of such a Commander would far exceed 
those which any one man in the Great War was called upon to bear. 


Nevertheless, it would seem at least advisable, in view of the decided 
opinions expressed by so high an authority, that nations should take 
all possible measures in peace to make their homes as unattractive as 
possible to attack. Such measures might include :— 

(a) The mobilization of world opinion against the bombing of 
cities ; 

(5) The preparation of alternative means of storage and distri- 

bution of supplies that can be rapidly made effective ; 
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(c) The organization of anti-gas measures and of the direct pro- 
tection of inhabitants against attack ; 

(d@) The organization of ground and air defence ; , 

(e) The subsidizing of civil aviation in order to enlarge air : 
experience and to provide a reserve of pilots and useful 
machines ; 

(f) The financing of research to afford a continuous threat of e 
technical surprise ; 

(g) The provision of forces capable of effective retaliation. 

This is a big programme. Stress on its items will be varied in the 
different countries by geographic, political and economic factors too 
numerous for present discussion. But in nearly all cases the last item 
will be regarded as the most important. 
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SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION 
By Major G. C. Suaw, R.A.O.C. 


wants, food for his stomach and gear for battle. Food he can find 

wherever the haunts of men may be ; his weapons are those peculiar 
to his tribe by custom and tradition. And so with the soldier of 
civilization : should his services be utilized to invade hostile country, 
its harvests, pastures and flocks are his to take, but for his war gear 
he must rely on support from his homeland. 


| most forms of primitive society the warrior has two primary 


NATURAL AND WARLIKE SUPPLY. 


On account of the heavy man-power of ancient armies the natural was 
of vastly greater moment than the warlike supply. Their hordes 
devoured the lands they traversed, while their armaments were simple 
and easily transported by man or beast. 


In feudal times natural supply was effected by foragers, sutlers 
or speculators who followed the army. The transport was the 
speculator’s, or else commandeered. The armoured man was in evidence, 
and the panoply of war, which was increasing, called for some form of 
maintenance. So early in the XVth century an English king’ began 
storing armaments in the Tower of London and his lesser fortified castles. 
When peace came the small forces engaged were disbanded, and the 
activities of sutler and speculator ceased. But warlike stores had began 
to assume a preponderating importance, necessitating a permanent 
organization ; and their possession lent weight to the word of the king. 
By the end of the XVIth century gunpowder had long been in common 
use ; it was an age of ponderous trains, many sieges, large magazines, 
and a lack of mobility. War had become yet more dependent upon 
warlike supply. 


After the fall of the efficient régime which grew up in the time of 
the Commonwealth, army organization, as such, hardly existed. For 
active service abroad the sinews of war for natural supply and transport 
were furnished by the Treasury, which appointed commissaries to make 
all necessary arrangements for supply by local contract, requisition, and 
like methods. Our armies moved with a host of chaotic and ill-disciplined 
transport, which led to a considerable loss of mobility. 
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About the beginning of the XVIIIth century Marlborough broke 
away from the prevalent lack of mobility. Through the agency of huge 
bread contracts, and the efforts of the ubiquitous sutler, the soldier was 
fed, while the forager catered for the animal. For transport the unit 
relied on the bread-wagon and the sutler’s packhorse ; this was feasible 
so long as armies in the main remained small. In our own forces natural 
supply and transport had remained in civilian hands, and were separate 
administrative functions, of which the activities ceased at the close of 
hostilities. The Board of Ordnance remained a permanent custodian for 
warlike stores, and in war became their forwarding agent from the rear. 


Towards the latter end of the XVIIIth century armies grew in size ; 
man-power increased. Napoleon from his earliest days was obsessed 
with the idea of increasing mobility. As a subaltern he had even dis- 
cussed, in an essay, the feasibility of steam transport, with which 
scientists were already toying. In practice, the genius, with which he 
could concentrate or disperse his large forces to feed at the expense of a 
conquered population, restored mobility to the operations of war. As 
one counter to such mobility the Royal Wagoners were born in 1793. 
But civilian commissaries still deputised for the Lords of the Treasury 
in the matter of contracts, and eventually natural supply and transport 
were united. Meanwhile the large growth of man-power in armies, 
coupled with a desire for mobility, was pushing the problem of natural 
supply and transport to the front. Unfortunately, with the dispersal 
of the war organizations after 1815, the knowledge of the craft fell into 
disuse. 

In the restricted area of the Crimea there was little opportunity for 
the local collection of supplies. The commissary appeared, as of yore, 
for the Treasury, but with no knowledge of, or aptitude for, organizing 
supply from the only source available—that from overseas. Supply, as 
a whole, failed miserably, and crashed in administrative ruins. There 
was revealed no necessity for the combination of natural supply and 
transport, for the wedding of wagon and load—f so, this would have 
been implemented in the administrative upheavals immediately following 
the Crimean fiasco. But there was felt to be a true need, born of large 
forces and their immense supply requirements, for a sound system at 
the home base, far-sighted forwarding arrangements, and an efficient 
service of transportation. Nevertheless the latter end of the XIXth 
century witnessed the wedding of transport and natural supply, which 
eventually brought stabilized administration to the two supply 
services, whose historical functions remained unchanged. 


Let us now consider the position attending the Great War. For 
four years vast masses of men were employed, and towards its latter 
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end warlike material of all kinds assumed enormous proportions and 
increasing complexity. From 1914 onwards the trend in development 
was towards equipment of a technical and mechanical character. Of 
the total orders issued by the Quartermaster-General of the British 
armies in France, 70 per cent. dealt with ordnance supply. Yet an exam- 
ination of the dead-weight tonnages shipped across the Channel to France 
reveals that out of an approximate total of 25,500,000 tons the greatest 
tonnages of any one class of goods—with the exception of ammunition, 
which amounted to 5,200,000 tons—were all items of natural supply. 
Thus, oats and hay represent 5,400,000 tons; food, 3,200,000 tons ; 
coal, 3,900,000 tons. There were in 1918, at the date of the Armistice, 
a total of approximately 10,600 officers of the Royal Army Service 
Corps, while the Royal Army Ordnance Corps relied at the time on a 
total of only 2,200 officers for its duties.2 These establishments by 
1931 dropped to roughly 460 and 350 respectively. The difference in 
the proportion of decrease in each case is undoubtedly explained by the 
retention of warlike material, as after former wars, and the reduction 
in the service for natural supply due to the absorption into civil life 
of the vast masses of men formerly with the Colours. From the fore- 
going data alone there can be little doubt but that natural supply must 
have demanded, and obtained, a lion’s share of all transported tonnages. 


In any consideration of the possible future of supply and transport 
certain salient features in the operations of the main theatre of war, 
the Western Front, so far as they affected the duties performed by these 
two services, must be taken into account, for the military thinker cannot 
but be powerfully affected by their magnitude and duration. But he 
must turn his eyes away from its static warfare and its heavily man- 
powered legions. The line of battle stretched from the Channel to the 
Jura, and its continuous chain of heavily guarded trench systems 
obviated the necessity for any form of local protection for the lines 
of communications. This ensured to the back areas of administration 
conditions of security and regularity of service for long periods at a time, 
during which method and procedure could be stabilized. The masses 
fed and administered were mainly stationary, while to supply them, 
instead of the inefficient carts of the peasantry, such as fed the constantly 
moving armies of the Napoleonic era, there were swiftly speeding, large- 
capacity carriers—railway truck and lorry. This was no war of distances. 
French and English bases alike were not distant from the front, and 
lines of communications were short, safe, and almost unchanging. Admin- 
istrative installations were enormous, and practically permanent, while 





1 Forbes’ “‘ History of the Ordnance Services.” 
2 Statistics of the Military Effort during the Great War. 
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any extravagance due to a possible duplication of supply and repair 
services was of comparatively little moment, for where expenditure of 
life was prodigal, economy in lesser things: could claim no great 


importance. 
A review of past warfare would thus appear to reveal the following 
generalizations :— 

(a) In the heavily man-powered army supply to man and 
animal—natural supply—becomes of greater magnitude, and 
bulks larger in the administrative picture than does warlike 
supply ; 

(o) With low man-powered forces or in times of peace natural 
supply fades relatively into the background, while the impor- 
tance of warlike supply in its improvement in design and 
maintenance persists ; 

(c): Warlike supplies must of necessity flow from the home base. 
Natural supplies may either be forwarded from the latter 
or be obtained on the spot. 


MECHANIZED WARFARE. 


In future mechanized warfare we would expect to see—for the 
moment putting aside questions of supply—invasion carried out by small 
and powerful fleets on wide fronts; entry by several routes; vehicles 
with a mobility “ circuit ” of at least 100 or 150 miles; fast and deep 
penetration into a hostile territory ; wide and rapid flanking movements ; 
cross-country movement ; the advance now and then held up by forest, 
swamp, and mountain—the armoured fighting vehicles at a standstill 
and accompanying debussed infantry in action ; fronts and flanks any- 
where ; isolated engagements . . . in fact, conditions of area fighting 
instead of the linear battle-front operations of the flesh-and-blood armies 
of the past ; conditions of movement calling for a standard of supply 
mobility which any redundant duplication of supply organizations must 


certainly lower. 

With such conditions as a reasonable possibility, the difficulties of 
supply will be greatly increased, and transportation increasingly impor- 
tant, for supply routes will lengthen rapidly, and may be constantly 
altering—even laterally—in response to a quickly changing strategical or 
tactical situation ; they might even at times lie across country. Supplies 
may have to travel long distances, possibly over trackless wastes 0.. 
compass bearings to some distant map-spotting, where the combatant 
formation waits. A dangerous no-man’s land of wide traverse will 
undoubtedly exist between the security of its last base and the protecting 
skirts of the battle fleet. These and many other problems, harder than 
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those which were solved by the leaders of Napoleon’s mobile armies, 
await solution by the administrative staff of the future. 


ANIMAL, MAN AND MACHINE. 


Already the world’s supply of horseflesh, even in the main horse- 
breeding areas such as Australia, is diminishing on account of the gradual 
encroachment of the internal combustion engine in commerce and 
agriculture. Yearly, owing to progress in mechanical invention, cross- 
country movement becomes more of a practical proposition for the 
machine: even now, for example, the low-pressure balloon tyre seems 
to be beating the camel over the heavy sand of the desert. The evolution 
of a real light infantry, speedy and light] clad, coupled with an efficient 
transportation service for its strategical needs, may in conjunction with 
the foregoing conditions pave the way for the final elimination of the 
horse, ox, and camel, for military purposes. As the speed of the tank 
brigade improves, and the armoured car acquires a better cross-country 
performance, so will the necessity for an equally speedy transportation 
service for the infantry also arise. Behind many a marching soldier 
to-day goes also his regimental transport—mechanized. His second 
and third line transport is all urged by petrol.- Less and less horseflesh 
now follows behind the army to serve its needs. The animal and his 
cumbersome requirements are disappearing fast, and the tireless energy 
of the machine is replacing the sentient effort of man and beast. 


Administration in the forward areas of mobility, ahead of railhead, 
has raised its functions off the ground, and now demands transportation 
on wheels for them. Wherever the petrol engine enters the field, re- 
placing the animal, we see greater load-carrying, much more speed, and 
less attendant personnel, while every increase in its efficiency connotes 
ipso facto a yet further decrease in this personnel, as is occurring daily 
in industry and commerce. The business manager there, with one eye 
on his high wages bill and the other on profits won in competitive 
markets on the smallest of margins, makes it his constant study to watch 
how he may through improved plant and machinery increase his output, 
and at the same time employ less labour. This same tendency towards 
the reduction in man-power may be observed in those branches of an 
army where mechanization has been introduced. The rifleman and his 
automatic produces a much greater fire effect than did the infantryman 
of 1914: the medium tank has the destructive potential of the former 
platoon ; in the tank battalion the low proportion of personnel to gun 
strength clearly exhibits this trend of military “ industrialization.”’ 
The future employment of the tractor-drawn roadless train in lieu of 
the lorry in back areas of supply will be a yet further step in this 
direction. The gradual diminution in man-power, the growth in the 
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efficiency of the machine, cannot be stayed. For better or worse mech- 
anization must draw the soldier forward, merging him in the consequences 
of its progress. 


SUPPLIES. 
Bearing in mind the division in the supplies required by the primitive 
tribal warrior, we will now consider the allocation of duties for supplying 
these twin necessities in the Service to-day. 


The R.A.S.C. is responsible for the soldier’s food, forage, fuel, and 
light—as the old memoria technica runs. To these have been added in 
recent times medical comforts, disinfectants, petrol, lubricants peculiar 
to the mechanized vehicle, and lastly the mechanized transport vehicle 
itself. With certain exceptions, it may be said that all other supply 
for the soldier is provided, stored, and issued through the Ordnance 
services ;_ that is stores to enable him to attack, material to assist him 
in defence, and aids of all sorts to his physical and mental well-being. 
To them he looks for his tank or his hospital blanket ; for his socks or 
his howitzer ; for his wireless valves or his bagpipes. 


Let us deal firstly with natural supply. Oats, hay, and their 
mountainous tonnages will be disappearing in time and gradually. Even 
the number of rations may dwindle, while, in addition, it is possible 
that a proportion of this remaining supply may then suffer reduction 
in bulk. Demands for the maximum mobility in forward areas, for 
the greatest freedom of action of the A.F.V., when tracking on “ circuit,’’ 
and the consequent necessity of maintaining non-combatant vehicles at 
a minimum may lead to a reversion to the past in the shape of an 
insistence on the tinned ration and the condensed supply. The bulky 
fresh meat and bread of the Great War—to cater for which the supply 
organization was largely built up—may in the future be luxuries to be 
obtained by the combatant only when back for rest or recuperation at 
intervals in his advanced base or jumping-off place. Other and less 
important items of the soldier’s food may similarly suffer elimination, 
while he is “‘ out in the blue” with his machine. Petrol will loom large 
in the supply field, but when considered in terms of motivity by com- 
parison with forage and food, its gieat bulk shows up more apparent 
than real. 

Ordnance services may similarly find that, although harness, horse- 
shoes, and the implements of farriery are obsolescent, and the large 
bulk represented by the personal equipment of the soldier—accoutre- 
ments, clothing, and necessaries—is greatly diminished, these will be 
more than counterbalanced by the vast range and complexity of spares 
for the machine. 
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By comparison with the past, natural—as opposed to warlike supply— 
will demand a much smaller proportion of available transport. 


REPAIR. 


The function of repair is merely another form of supply. From the 
earliest times in British military history the repair of warlike material 
has come within the province of the Ordnance. Its workshop staffs 
are the lineal descendants of the bowyers, fletchers, and artificers of 
earlier Tudor days. Yet, according to our Field Service Regulations, 
all repairs to mechanical load-carrying vehicles, employed either in 
transport or with combatant units, are to be effected by one Service, 
while repairs to fighting or specialist vehicles peculiar to combatant 
units will be carried out by the other. Thus the division in repair ! 
What has this break-away from the tradition of centuries already 
entailed ? Whither may it yet lead ? 


By the end of the Great War there were three great repair organiza- 
tions. The Tank Corps was responsible for the repair of its tanks ; 
the R.A.S.C. catered for its load-carrying vehicles; all other repair, 
generally speaking, was effected by the Ordnance. This division of 
repair responsibilities which sprang up during hostilities, leading to a 
duplication in workshops, machinery, and mechanics, can only be judged 
as illogical and unbusinesslike. Yet in the welter and magnitude of the 
operations it passed presumably unnoticed, and particularly so, as in 
the prevailing conditions of stationary warfare good service was given. 


In a war of mechanized forces the effects of any such duplication 
can be still further accentuated. In the late War the rough division 
of repair was at any rate fairly clear cut. To-day, however, instead of 
tank, transport vehicle and car only, there is a multiplicity of vehicles, 
of which many fighting or specialist types differ but little from the 
corresponding trade or transport vehicles except in their bodies. The 
repair of the former, if different in any way, merely becomes a little 
more complicated, but their vital parts—those of motivity—are common 
to both. Workshops and storehouses, which have handled one type, 
could as easily maintain the other, while replacement of spares could 
be effected with greater economy. To this day the G.S. wagon, the 
predecessor of the M.T. lorry, is an Ordnance supply, its design having 
been evolved in arsenal and depot. The modern transport medium is 
essentially of the nature of a warlike store, being one produced in the 
home base and sent overseas when required. Yet the M.T. vehicle, 
relying for its repair and maintenance on a service divorced from the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and so alienated from the traditional 
service for technical stores, now with its cognate spares, petrol, oil and 
grease, takes up an incongruous position alongside natural supplies. 
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Will such a division of responsibility meet the conditions likely to 
obtain in the operations of a mechanized force of the future? Such 
is the legacy of the Great War that remains with us. At every stage 
in the suddenly changing, rapidly lengthening, and indeterminate lines 
of communications there will be this duplication in workshops, personnel, 
and machinery, which can only lead to waste of effort and overlapping. 
The presence of large and unduly cumbersome administrative installa- 
tions in back areas or in the no-man’s land existing between land-port 
and armoured fighting vehicle fleet will offer every inducement for attack 
by raiders from air and land. On this score alone any duplication in 
administrative functions, which can be avoided, is indefensible. With 
a financial stringency likely to prevail for many years, the searchlights 
of criticism would undoubtedly be focussed on any avoidable expenditure 
in a small war. The presence of every additional man, store, or vehicle, 
which could with better organization be eliminated in the non-combatant 
services, must add to the anxieties of a commander, and militate against 
the mobility of his force. The more the administrative organizations 
behind the mechanized units the greater will be the tendency to im- 
mobilize the armoured fighting vehicle. For mobility may be strangled 
equally by a plethora of non-combatant transport and installations as 
by a lack of vital necessities. Here, for the A.F.V., lie the Scylla and 
Charybdis of supply. 

The traditions of the past as well as the needs of the future both 
point to the historical supply and repair service taking over and being 
responsible for all repair work other than that which the unit can cope 
with itself. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


In the modern world transportation spells civilization. In future 
warfare its importance needs no stressing. It will be to the Army what 
the omnibus and train are to the population of London. Little by 
little the scope and field of the transport activities of the R.A.S.C. are 
being extended. In addition to the carriage of its own supplies it 
transports those of the Ordnance, as well as engineering and medical 
stores. The goods of semi-military bodies, such as canteens and insti- 
tutes, are handled by it. Ambulances and the evacuation of the 
wounded are its business. To these duties have recently been added 
the carriage of ammunition for the artillery in the ammunition sections 
of second and third line transport. Further great extensions of its 
activities loom up in the carriage of infantry for strategical purposes. 
In the last few years demands of this nature have again been made, 
as they were in the Great War, when the lorry and omnibus afforded 
the necessary speed and facility in moving units and formations to 
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and from positions in the battle-front. Ground transportation for 
supplies of the Royal Air Force for distances greater than 25 miles from 
railhead may be a yet further call on the Service in such operations 
where the R.A.F. may be working in conjunction with military forces. 
It is conceivable that the mobility inherent in a mechanized force will 
induce its commander to strike from a captured base before railways 
already smashed by an enemy are repaired. Here would be yet another 
call on the transport lorry. 


Now, let us consider the fetish of the indivisibility of wagon and 
load? What wagon? And whose load ? 


At certain epochs in the past wagon and load came under the control 
of the same masters, the same organization, while at others they have 
been separated. Mobility, its betterment or otherwise, seems in no way 
to have depended upon either system particularly. Possibly an adher- 
ence to the principle of non-separation of wagon and load may have 
been advantageous in the days of great man-power armies, when natural 
supplies filled the greater part of the available space in the transport 
train. In the future—and even now—is it so? Again, there always 
remained the disability under which supply departments other than the 
R.A.S.C. laboured of not being able to ensure that their supplies would 
receive regularized and equally favoured facilities. It is but human 
that a transport officer should give preferential treatment to the supplies 
of his own Service, although courtesy and mutual adjustment have often 
smoothed over a situation that has been ill-catered for at first. 


The big agencies in the life of the civil community, which would in 
any way be comparable to the transportation services in future mech- 
anized warfare, are purely specialist concerns for the carriage of 
passengers and goods. They are in no way suppliers as well as carriers. 
The function of a mercantile marine, an underground railway system, 
a London General Omnibus Company, or of Imperial Airways, is that 
of a ‘‘common carrier ’’ for all men and their goods. Is the retention 
of a system of combined transport and supply—and partial supply at 
that—not out of keeping with modern ideas of specialization ? Must 
it not be unfavourable to the constantly growing demands of warlike 
stores for a larger proportion of available tonnage, and for an equal 
right to such claim ? 

At present it is laid down that an entire line of communications, from 
wharf edge to rail or riverhead, is to come under the control of a 
Director of Transportation. We have here two transporting agencies— 
the R.A.S.C. in front of railhead, and the Transportation Directorate 
behind it. Might not the future see one transportation service, one 
executive corps, responsible for the flow of all transport media from 
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the sea to the distant A.F.V.? This matter of the transportation of 
troops and supplies must inevitably assume so great an importance, 
and be of such magnitude, that it will require the whole-time services 
of a corps of specialists devoted to its needs alone. 


It is possible that the service for effecting natural supply, divorced 
eventually from a growing and much larger transportation branch, will 
become a forwarding agency from the rear, more on the traditional lines 
of the Ordnance. In any case, with the growth of mechanization in the 
Service, and the improvement in the machine’s efficiency, entailing a 
reduction in man-power, natural supply cannot have the preponderating 
importance which it has had in a past of large man-power armies. 


CONCLUSION. 


The growth of mechanization must tend to the creation of a fresh 
outlook in regard to the three administrative functions of Transporta- 
tion, Warlike Supply, and Natural Supply. With the gradual replace- 
ment of man and beast by machinery there must also inevitably come 
an overshadowing of the wants of the soldier, gua man, by those of the 
machine and soldier, gua soldier. The utilization of the petrol engine 
in lieu of flesh and blood will mean transport services on an enormous 
scale—transportation, which will be needed to carry all supplies and also 
the fighting man, where he is not already carried by a specialized fighting 
vehicle. The R.A.S.C. will eventually be faced with the role of “‘ common 
carrier,” and its speeding columns will be the media through which the 
vital supplies and personnel will move to the far-flung parts of the 
force. To the main branches of the Army may thus be added another 
with as clearly defined a role—that of transportation. Just as the 
artillery handle the big guns, as the Royal Engineers deal with forti- 
fication and works, and as the Corps of Signals links together the many 
voices of the Army, so the function of the R.A.S.C. in the future may 
well be that of transportation. Let us quote from the history of the 
Corps: “ Mobility counts for more than ever it did in war, and the 
Royal Army Service Corps stands for mobility.’”! 

The Ordnance would then revert once more to the position it held 
in our early history as universal provider and repairer for all those 
stores which go to equip the soldier for his arduous calling. 





1 Beadon : “ History, of the Royal Army Service Corps,’’ Vol. II. 





























PERSONAL EFFICIENCY: 
AN AIR FORCE CATECHISM 


By ‘“ ASTRAL.” 


of self-examination which can be applied to themselves by naval 
officers, has inspired me to produce a similar catechism for Air 
Force officers. 


Many of the questions in “ Siluri’s” article are applicable to all 
officers, irrespective of the Service to which they belong, and these are 
included in the following catechism. At the same time ability to answer 
“Yes ’”’ to certain specified questions does not necessarily imply that 
any person can claim to be fully efficient. It is, above everything, the 
possession of definite qualities that counts and, for this reason, these 
are shown first and are allotted a greater number of marks than the 
questions themselves. 


Qualities —Mark yourself out of a possible ten for each of the 
following :— 


A RECENT article in the JoURNAL by “‘Siluri,” describing a form 


(x) Initiative. 
(2) Zeal. 

(3) Tact. 

(4) Personality. 


(5) Sense of humour. 
(6) Power of command. 


Possible points : 60. 
Questions.—-As in “‘Siluri’s” article allot yourself two marks for each 


of the following questions if the answer is a definite “‘ Yes.” If it is not 
definitely ‘“‘ No”’ one mark may be scored. 


(1) Are you thoroughly competent in your present appointment, 
both as regards flying and administrative aspects ? 

(2) Are you thoroughly competent to carry out any other duty 
to which you may reasonably expect to be appointed, either 
by reason of your supposed qualifications or in the ordinary 

course of events ? 
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Have you taken full opportunity of applying for specialist 
courses in order to improve your Service knowledge ? 


Can you speak any foreign language fluently ? 

Can you express yourself clearly on paper ? 

Can you express yourself clearly in speaking ? 

Do you try to keep abreast of the foreign political situation ? 
Do you read naval, military and air force history ? 

Do you read every Service and aviation magazine you can ? 
Have you a thorough knowledge of the organization, at home 
and abroad, of your own Service ? 

Do you study the organization and problems of the other two 
Services ? 

Are you aware of the type of information contained in all 


those official publications which are accessible to you. whether 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


dealing with operational, administrative or technical aspects ? 
Have you a good working knowledge of the aircraft, engines 
and other technical equipment in your unit (or, if serving at 
a headquarters, in your command) ? 

Do you “know” your men ? 

Are you thoroughly acquainted with the principles of bomb- 
dropping ? 

Do you study the problems of air fighting and air defence ? 

Do you study the development and organization of foreign 
air forces ? 

Can you identify ground formations from the air ? 

Can you identify British and foreign men of war from the 
air ? 

Do you study the principles of “ air control” ? 


Possible points: 40. 

Total possible points: 100. 

“ Siluri ” states he obtained 18 marks out of 100 for his own answers 
to the naval catechism. I refuse to reveal mine; neither will I divulge 
whether it is modesty or shame which prevents me from doing so. 























REQUISITIONS IN WAR 


By Major C. F. Mirsom, D.S.O. 


Sometime Officer in charge of the Central Requisition Office, British Armies 
in the Field. 


[os personnel specified for requisition duties in France with the 
British Expeditionary Force in 1914 were :— 
5 officers ; 
16 other ranks (only 10 of these were allotted to the C.R.O.) 
with—strange as it reads now—one officer’s charger ! 


The clerical personnel consisted of hard-working, conscientious, clerks, 
well trained to the duties of orderly room, supply office or ordnance 
depot, but as a requisition unit they were hopelessly insufficient in 
number, and quite untrained both in the French language and the special 
nature of the work they had to undertake. Indeed, the task then facing 
these men was a kind of Anglo-French auditing, which would have kept 
a staff of fifty Customs officials busy! Is it any wonder then that in 
March, 1915, so near to breakdown was the Requisition Service that 
only three of these men remained at the central office. 


Meanwhile new and better qualified personnel poured in, were 
absorbed and trained by hook or by crook at the same time. It is not 
without pride that one reflects that of the original men whose health 
broke down over an almost impossible job, it can be said that, on a 
review of delayed payments in 1915, only eleven were found to be due to 
error in the Central Requisition Office. It is surely to the credit of the 
Royal Army Service Corps that this small body of clerks, in the first 
fortnight in France, was instrumental in devising a system of accounting 
and checking which met with the approval both of the French authorities 
and the Financial Adviser to the Commander-in-Chief. Special books 
were printed and Army Forms framed and produced, so that in eight 
weeks from the commencement of hostilities, a complete system of office 
organization was installed and set working. At the same time at 
headquarters the directorate designed and produced A.B. 395 and 397— 
books which reduced the possibility of duplicate payments to a minimum 
and provided a useful starting point for future occasions. 


1 I find in my notes that there were seven cases of physical breakdown, four 
of which were of a serious nature, 
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It might be well to remark here that it would be idle to blame our 
Mobilization Regulations for the state of affairs described above. It is 
manifestly impossible to predict the peculiar qualifications necessary for 
a department in a hypothetical campaign for an imaginary force in a 
problematical theatre of war! Much may be done, however, to prevent 
a repetition of past mistakes. Thus, in spite of difficulties of all kinds, 
a year after the outbreak of war we find the Director of Requisitions, 
officially the A.D.R.S., here, there and everywhere, giving decisions, 
inspecting, approving, criticising, attending conferences in Paris and 
working in close accord with the French authorities, while his office at 
the Base was actively checking prices, investigating, compounding and 
paying. Far from the front, the only boast its harassed personnel could 
make was that they had 2,173 files in action ; small wonder that con- 
tinual applications were made for transfer to forward areas. But soon 
the office itself soon obtained highly trained officers gifted with business 
ability and thoroughly conversant with the French language and 
methods ; amongst whom may be cited the late Sir Kenyon Vaughan 
Morgan and C. Denzil Branch, the distinguished Paris solicitor. Each 
district also received its own Investigating Officer, and each officer took 
his claims on charge by number and was held responsible for these. 


Meanwhile methods of acquisition at the front were causing diffi- 
culty. It is noted in a report of August, 1915, that ‘‘ Every variety of 
requisitioning irregularity has been practised at the front with success, 
so that the Central Requisition Office was launched into a sea of corres- 
pondence, and visits had to be made to test the bona fides of thousands 
of claims about which, if properly carried out, there should have been 
no doubt whatever.’’ Local payments added to the dangers and fur- 
nished a fresh cause for minute investigation. Indeed, it was reported 
in the same year that “ An unsatisfactory feature is the fact that supplies 
are still purchased at the front locally, and the north of France is flooded 
witH an ever-increasing number of more or less inexperienced officers 
paying cash without apparently any central control and any adequate 
check on prices paid. In fact, the public have no guarantee that the 
experience of South Africa is not being repeated, and that purchasing 
officers of different formations are actually forcing the prices up and 
bidding practically against one another.” One concrete case will illus- 
trate the state of affairs : in August, 1915, potatoes had been requisitioned 
and the supplier declined to accept the sum offered by the C.R.O. on 
the ground that a higher price had been given in numerous cases in 
his neighbourhood by local purchase. In this way we were “ committed 
by our agents.” 

One can postulate about imprest accounts that it is only possible 
in these cases to check mistakes and overpayments after they have been 
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made, and, as these payments are very often made direct to the 
inhabitant, no subsequent rectification is possible. It would possibly 
be correct to say of 1915 that although Britain had then been at war 
for twelve months, no imprest account at the front had been properly 
checked, and that no prices paid had been checked with market or 
ministerial rates by proper auditors. Indeed, it might justly be argued 
that so gigantic a task would have required a special audit department 
in itself. Yet even if the prices paid averaged a fair rate this is no 
argument that the system is right. 


It seems obvious that in war there must be a central control for all 
prices paid in consideration of supplies furnished by the area of active 
operations. For this reason the Requisition Directorate becomes one of 
the most important under the Quartermaster-General since :— 


(a) It is largely responsible for good feeling with the inhabitants ; 


(6) The protection of British interests as to prices is clearly its 
concern. 


This question of prices became urgent and we find a request from the 
Central Requisition Office insisting ‘‘ that special facilities should in 
future be given this office (the C.R.O.) to print-and issue periodically a 
complete price list of all commoner commodities showing :—(1) the 
official maximum price; (2) the current average market prices. These 
should be shown in departments? and areas, copies being filed away in 
their order, and to serve as a basis for audit. The necessity for (2) is 
that otherwise assessing officers have an insufficient guide, and in- 
habitants often get to know the maximum price and either invariably 
charge it, or else, when offered less, which happened to be the local rate 
quote the maximum price which had been obtained in some other case.” 


“From the above it is evident that price lists should invariably be 
regarded as strictly confidential and maximum prices should never be 
mentioned in letters to claimants.” 


As may be imagined, with the backing of the Quartermaster-General, 
considerable modifications and improvements were effected by the 
Requisition Service. Thus the price to be paid for requisitioned horses 
in France had been fixed. Through the representations of the Director 
of Requisition Services this order was amended, and the French standard 
adopted, with the result that in a short time a clear saving was effected 
of 28,678 francs (over £1,100). On the requisitions themselves, the 
centralisation and investigation by qualified personnel effected in one 
month (July, 1915) a reduction of 159,305 francs (over £6,000) on prices 





! French ‘‘ departments,’’ i.e., counties, 
? By Routine Order 198, dated 15th October, 1914. 
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which might have been paid by officers on the spot, who were often in a 
hurry and not seldom quite naturally anxious to benefit their own troops 
and score off a neighbouring and rival division. 


The .experience of the War proves that, after goodwill and prompt 
payment have been experienced by the inhabitants, British credit will 
reap an unlooked-for and undesired reward. I refer to the tendency 
of inhabitants to hoard their receipts and keep them indefinitely. This 
was a matter which bothered us a great deal in France. We started off 
with the assumption :— 

(1) That claimants would invariably send in their receipts for 
payment with no delay ; 

(2) That if we wrote or approached them first of all it might 
give rise to fraudulent claims ; 


(3) That British officers who had been compelled to requisition 
would impress on the suppliers the address of the C.R.O. 
or its local Army Branch and the necessity of obtaining 
payment at once. 


‘Nothing of the sort. When the Base had moved to Rouen it became 
evident that the amount of requisition receipts coming in was out of all 
proportion to the amount that must exist. We decided to call up those 
requisitions, of which we had been notified, and the result was that we 
were immediately submerged. 


Then arose the burning question: should we impose a time limit ? 
At the C.R.O. we were averse to this. We argued that such action 
as the imposition of a time limit after which no claim could be enter- 
tained might give rise to an idea that written acknowledgments were 
repudiated by the British and give an opportunity to the anti-British 
party in France, where people were already saying hard things about 
the activities of our Claims Commission: in fact, the Commission was 
accused of evading legitimate compensation claims. It was stated that 
the claimants were either awarded merely a percentage, or their claims 
were declared “ faits de guerre,” so that the burden of full reimbursement 
might eventually fall on the French nation. We argued that these 
people would declare that by similar questionable methods the British 
Requisition Service sought a pretext to repudiate its just liabilities even 
when supported by the written acknowledgment of British officers. 
We said that without doubt a time limit would have to be imposed at 
the end of the War, but during hostilities the Requisition Service should 
pride itself on the number of bona fide requisitions it redeemed. 


It may be as well to explain the meaning of “ fait de guerre.” In 
England there exists a great deal of ignorance on the subject, as readers 
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of the correspondence on “‘ Rent for Trenches” in The Times of June, 
1929, will readily agree. In the French view a “ fait de guerre” or act 
of war does not entitle the inhabitant to any compensation, and it 
followed that any transaction which could be described as an act of 
war could not be admitted as a charge against the British public. To 
define officially what an act of war may be was not possible, even Courts of 
Law differed on the point; but roughly any case of unpremeditated 
violence which is imposed by the necessity of resistance to the enemy 
in fighting on the spot, is an act of war. From this it follows that 
digging trenches, as a precautionary measure, through a farmer’s wheat 
field twenty miles behind the line is not an act of war; compensation 
would have to be paid, not of course by the Requisition Service, unless 
such land was requisitioned, but by the Claims Commission. 


To conclude this brief review of the Requisition Service in the earlier 
part of the late War it would be as well to end up on a lighter note, 
with an extract from a letter sent by the Requisition Directorate to the 
Prefect of a Department in the area of active operations :— 

“While feeling the greatest sympathy for the claimant with 
regard to the loss he has sustained in having his horses removed 
by the Germans, it is quite impossible to-admit the principle that 
inhabitants are entitled to retain property which has belonged 
to the enemy, and no exception can be made in this particular 
case. It is, of course, absolutely impossible to admit the claim- 
ant’s contention that the horse was the subject of an exchange 
between himself and the Germans, as this would be practically 
tantamount to authorising inhabitants to trade with the enemy 
and thereby to assist them.—July 28th, 1915.” 


Truly never had R.A.S.C. officers so strange a task or one covering 
so many fields. 











THE AMERICAN FINANCIAL SITUATION 


By Major FREDERICK GeEIDT, M.C., late R.F.A. 


OWEVER great the sympathy felt with the United States in 

their determined efforts to win back prosperity out of chaos, the 

British observer of President-Roosevelt’s National Recovery drive 
must have uppermost in his mind some apprehension as to what effect 
events in that country may exert on our own affairs. A desperate 
attempt is being made to retrieve by unorthodox methods the loss 
caused in the past by failure to apply sound economic principles to the 
conduct of business and to the affairs of the State. So the natural 
question arises: How far is this financial experiment more than a 
forlorn hope to find salvation by playing on the psychological sus- 
ceptibilities of the people? Is the application of untried principles to 
a situation of unprecedented gravity a sign of genius or madness? 


Future historians will probably concentrate their attention more on 
the economic and political developments of the third and fourth decades 
of this century than on the Great War itself. We are at present passing 
through a period of evolution the significance of which is hardly under- 
stood even by the leading actors in the scene, And the United States, who 
are apt to stage their dramas on the grand scale, are presenting to the 
world a problem of which the dénouement cannot as yet be predicted. 


The main features of the world depression are too well known to 
need recapitulation. In the United States widespread unemployment, 
the catastrophic collapse of values, the failure of the banking structure 
to bear the strain placed on it, and the virtual bankruptcy of States 
and cities whose burden of debt could only be supported by continued 
prosperity, called for a superhuman effort at national reconstruction. 
Extinction threatened the system under which the United States had 
with some success challenged Great Britain for the financial and industrial 
supremacy of the world, and under this threat the country turned to 
their new leader with enthusiasm and confidence. At no time has the 
American mentality been favourable to international co-operation, and 
with the self-assurance of a young nation and in desperation at the 
seeming inability of the older nations to right a topsy-turvy world, the 
United States adopted their ““ New Deal ” based on extreme nationalistic 
principles. 
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Although the situation is complicated by cross-currents of bewilder- 
ing diversity, this insistence that the United States must and can regain 
prosperity independently of such action as other countries may take, 
gives the key note to the whole of President Roosevelt’s policy. The 
chief cause of America’s difficulties was believed to be the collapse in 
values, and it was assumed that if only prices could be raised, business 
would recover ; large numbers of the unemployed would be absorbed 
in industry ; embarrassed debtors would regain solvency ; frozen assets 
would be liquidated ; and prosperity would be restored. The problem 
therefore was how to engineer a rise in prices, and a solution has been 
sought in the enforcement of industrial codes of which the chief feature 
is higher wages and shorter hours, and in monetary measures coupled 
with a vast public works programme, 


The Blue Eagle, the device displayed by those who either voluntarily 
or under compulsion have adopted the provisions of the National 
Recovery Act, is accepted as a symbol of patriotism, and there can be 
no doubt that popular enthusiasm has contributed much to such success 
as has so far been achieved. The underlying theory on which the 
National Recovery Act is based is that higher wages must increase 
consumptive power throughout the country and thereby lead to an 
increase in the production of goods, and that the greater output will 
enable manufacturers to make profits in spite of the increased costs of 
production due to higher wages. In order that this plan should have 
even a chance of success it is imperative that retail prices should not 
rise—at any rate proportionately to the rise in wages. There remains, 
moreover, a grave suspicion that a redistribution rather than an increase 
in purchasing power is being achieved without any peimanent stimulus 
being given to production as a whole. The inevitable clash of conflicting 
interests between agriculturists and industrialists, between employers 
and employees, and between debtors and creditors, is causing discontent 
and impeding progress, but so far the almost dictatorial powers assumed 
by the President have proved sufficient for their purpose. 


In monetary policy the President has shown some disinclination to 
use the wide powers placed in his hand by Congress last spring. A 
rise in prices is tantamount to a fall in the value of money, and this 
fall can in theory be engineered either by depreciating the currency or 
by inflation, ie. by increasing the supply of currency and credit avail- 
able. The suspension of the gold standard was a normal incident in a 
policy of unfettered monetary manipulation, but the subsequent depre- 
ciation of the dollar in terms both of gold and of sterling and the general 
rise in the internal price level appear to have been caused by a flight 
from the dollar partly into other currencies and partly into commodities. 
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The promise made by the President to reduce the purchasing power 
of the dollar to its previous level was taken by many as a Government 
guarantee that those who bought commodities at the lower prices then 
ruling would make large profits without risk of loss. Disillusionment 
came when a reaction followed the first upward movement, but a valuable 
stimulus had been given to business at a crucial moment and the ground 
gained has by no means been entirely lost. 


No use has yet been made of the discretion granted to the President 
to inflate the currency by the direct issue of notes, although the know- 
ledge that this trump card is held in reserve has greatly strengthened 
his powers of persuasion. Influential opinion appears now to be definitely 
opposed to currency inflation which could presumably only have its 
desired effect if the notes printed were distributed as doles o1 in payment 
for public works. A more effective means of increasing the supply of 
money so as to lower its value is to increase the supply of credit either 
through the banks or through institutions specially formed for this 
purpose. The banks, with the results of previous unwise lending fresh 
in their memory, have resisted the appeal to advance funds with 
patiiotic liberality for enterprises which they consider economically 
unsound. The administration has as yet hesitated to create the danger- 
ous precedent of granting a government guarantee for bank advances 
in the name of National Reconstruction, and meanwhile an attempt is 
being made to establish easier monetary conditions and to facilitate 
borrowing by means of Federal credit agencies. 


The initiation of public works financed by the government forms an 
important part of the President’s programme. This method of relieving 
unemployment, distributing money, and increasing consumptive power 
has powerful adherents in other countries, and may be considered the 
least unorthodox of the steps taken. Its efficacy is open to doubt, at 
least when limits are imposed by the avoidance of unfair competition 
with legitimate private enterprise. A hectic search for objects on which 
a government can spend money may lead to undesirable consequences, 
and the United States have succumbed to the temptation to increase 
naval construction within the terms of the London Naval Treaty as 
a means of providing work. A greater danger than that of competitive 
armaments, however, arises from the experiments now being undertaken 
in the United States with the economic structure on ‘which the life of 
the nation is based. 

In order to present in a coherent manner the chief characteristics 
of the political philosophy now in the ascendant in the United States, 
many details, themselves of great importance and significance, have of 
necessity been ignored. No one, whether in America or elsewhere, can 
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dare to be dogmatic in his interpretation of events in that country. 
Doubts may be felt, indeed, whether the President and his advisers 
themselves have any clear idea of whither they may be led in their 
determination that the last state of the nation shall not be worse than 
the first through the breakdown of the plans on which all hopes of 
recovery have been set. Failure will certainly not be admitted until 
every obstacle to success has been proved irremovable. The recession 
in business activity and the reaction in prices already reported, the 
divergent interests of the banks and the essential limitations of a public 
works policy, all point to a logical sequence of succeeding steps which 
will carry the President from his present standpoint of direct inter- 
ference with business enterprise to the assumption of practical control 
over nearly all forms of industrial activity. Once a government demands 
adherence to codes which prevent the earning of interest on debts, it 
finds difficulty in resisting the claim that it should enable industry to 
work at a profit, and with each new regulation imposed or concession 
granted it moves nearer to the idea of a “‘ corporate state ’’ based on a 
‘planned economy.” Russian Communism, Italian Fascism, German 
Nazidom are all symptoms of some great change in the world’s economic 
structure; the supersession of unbridled individualism by collective 
planning. This century will witness revolutionary developments in the 
relations between politics and economics, and the success or failure of 
the present American experiment is likely to have a decisive influence 
on the course of the world’s history. 


There are many who believe that the American people have not 
inherited the Anglo-Saxon power of compromise, and that the alter- 
natives facing them are either complete failure and political revolution 
or the transformation of the national life to a state of society hitherto 
unknown. This may be so, but speculation as to the international 
effects of such extreme issues would, for the present, appear idle. The 
problem of more immediate moment must be to what extent are the 
United States isolating themselves from the rest of the world. and by 
their internal policy either assisting or retarding the efforts at recovery 
being made by other nations. For an answer to this question we must 
look mainly to the probable effects of their monetary and fiscal policy 
on international finance, and amid the welter of confusing detail there 
stands out one fact which appears beyond dispute. No American 
government could allow an increase in purchasing power, achieved by 
such heroic measures and at so grave a risk to the country’s economy, 
to be dissipated by increased purchases of imports. The theory on which 
the American plans are based requires that the dollar should be suffi- 
ciently depreciated in terms of other currencies to offset the higher 
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internal price level and thereby prevent an inflow of imports and the 
crippling of the export trade. The fall in the value of the dollar has, 
however, been due to psychological reasons and to the movements of 
short term funds, and not to the supply of dollars for international 
commercial transactions exceeding the demand. The United States 
remain a creditor nation, and to whatever level they may lower the 
purchasing power of the dollar or reduce its gold content, depreciation 
in terms of sterling and other currencies could only be made effective 
if they accept both an adverse balance of trade and the cancellation 
of war debts. Internal monetary policy can have little permanent effect 
on the foreign exchanges, except in so far as it is allowed to affect the 
flow of exports and imports, and if American imports are severely con- 
trolled or restricted in order to prevent the dissipation of internal 
purchasing power, the external value of the dollar is likely to rise whatever 
artificial value is given to it within the country. It is true that depre- 
ciation could be achieved temporarily if the United States were willing 
to add to their existing superabundant stocks of gold and silver ata 
high price, and the purchases of gold which are now being made indicate 
that, contrary to the practical experience of recent years, hopes are still 
entertained of raising the price level in this manner. A drain of gold to 
the United States would, however, be most embarrassing for other nations 
and even if reprisals were not taken, currencies such as sterling which 
are no longer linked to gold would tend to depreciate to the same extent. 


The whole world would be grateful if the American policy of self- 
sufficiency should result in raising not only internal prices but the 
general level of wholesale commodity prices. If the President should 
find it possible to move from his present position of growing economic 
isolation towards one of international co-operation in finance and trade, 
there is without doubt a power latent in his country capable of resus- 
citating her own business life and stimulating that of the world. In 
spite of the swing of opinion towards “sound money,” however, the 
prospects are unfavourable for a return to the conditions existing a few 
years ago. The United States appear now to be in the throes of one 
of those major disturbances which, though they may bring disaster and 
suffering to those most nearly affected, are from time to time inevitable 
both in the natural and in the economic spheres to prevent stagnation 
overtaking the living organism. Forces are at work which it may prove 
impossible to stay until they are spent, and whether they bring prosperity 
or chaos, progress or retrogression, their influence must, for good or ill, 
profoundly modify our own attitude to the leading political and economic 
problems of our generation. 








ITALY AND THE BALKAN STATES 


By COMMENDATORE L, VILLARI, M.C. 


tradition dating back to Roman times and continuing, almost without 

interruption, to the present day. The relations of the Italian 
maritime republics, first with the Byzantine and later with the Ottoman 
Empire, were so close, that throughout the lands held successively by 
those two Powers remains of Venice and Genoa abound. In more recent 
times Italian public opinion has invariably shown warm sympathy for 
all nationalist movements leading to the emancipation of the various 
Balkan peoples from Turkish rule. Many Italians took part in the 
Greek War of Independence, while the growth of independence in Serbia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria was ever strongly supported in Italy. Owing to 
geographical and economic reasons commercial relations between Italy 
and the Balkans have always been important, and for this trade to flourish 
it has ever been an object of Italian policy that the Balkans should 
not become too much dependent on any of the great European Powers. 
Consequently Italy has viewed the attempts of those Powers, notably of 
Austria and Russia before the War, to establish any kind of protectorate 
south of the Save, the Danube and the Carpathians with strong disfavour. 


The World War and the subsequent Peace Conference profoundly 
altered the situation in the Balkans, and Italy’s relations with those 
countries were likewise affected. During the War both the Central 
Empires and the Entente Powers attempted to increase their commercial 
and cultural influence in the Balkans, and indeed during the Salonika 
campaign the struggle for predominance between certain of the Allied 
Powers was almost as bitter as between the Entente as a whole and the 
enemy group. As soon as the War was over the two main problems in the 
Near East were the future of the territories forming part of the Ottoman 
Empire and the expansion of Serbia. With regard to the first point 
there was a tendency in Entente circles, Turkey having been an enemy, 
to wipe her ofi the face of the map, at all events as an independent Power. 
Italy, first among the Allies, realized the danger of such a course, or 
even of presenting large tracts of Turkish territory to Greece, as was 
then considered. A certain amount of bitterness of course was felt 


[ tests: interest in the affairs of the Balkan lands is an historical 
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in Italy that the Smyrna area, over which she had been promised by the 
St. Jean de Maurienne agreement of 1917 a form of protectorate in case 
the Turkish Empire should be dismembered, was now to be given to 
Greece, who had certainly rendered less important services to the 
common cause than Italy. There was now no longer any question of 
allotting this territory to Italy, but it was realized that, with the 
development of the new Turkish nationalism, it would be most impolitic 
to place any part of Asiatic Turkey, and even Constantinople and 
Eastern Thrace, under foreign, but especially under Greek rule. The 
Greeks, in spite of their civilization and their many admirable qualities, 
were obviously not able to tackle so vast a problem, having neither the 
men, the resources nor the experience to create. what would amount 
to a great colonial empire inhabited by a warlike and hostile alien people. 
The Italians were not alone in realizing the impossibility and inopportune- 
ness of such a solution; the military and diplomatic representatives of 
the other Allied nations at the San Remo Conference in 1920 shared the 
opinion of the Italians, but the political men at that gathering decided 
in favour of it and it was adopted. It was Mustafa Kemal’s armies 
which eliminated it two years later in the Afiun-Smyrna campaign. 


GREECE. 


Italy’s relations with Greece had always been good and friendly 
until the Balkan wars of 1912-13. During the Libyan War of 1911-12 
Italy had occupied the islands of Rhodes, Cos and the Dodecanese 
(minus Castellorizo) ; immediately afterwards the Greeks in their war 
against Turkey had occupied the other Turkish islands and resented the 
fact that Italian action prevented them from seizing all the islands. 
During the World War Italy and Greece eventually became allies, but 
Greek aspirations, supported for a time by the Western Powers, to 
dominate the Near East by occupying large areas of European and 
Asiatic Turkey and establishing a practical economic monopoly, 
conflicted with Italy’s aspirations to extend her commercial, cultural 
and political influence in that same part of the world. Italy realized 
that Greece could not hope to dominate any part of Turkey save by 
acting as the mandatory of one of the greater Powers, who would use 
the Greeks in that capacity only as long as it might seem profitable ; 
should this support cease Greece would then be unable to hold her own. 
The Greeks themselves at that time failed to comprehend this fact. 


In the end the Greeks, no longer supported by either France or Great 
Britain, were forced to relinquish their conquests in Asia Minor and 
Eastern Thrace, and devoted themselves to the development of their 
internal resources and to the settlement of the Greek refugees from the 
evacuated areas. This they have done with considerable success, and 
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all causes of rivalry with Italy having been eliminated, the two countries 
have been able to collaborate cordially in the Near East. Italo-Greek 
trade has grown considerably, and Italian shipping occupies the first 
place (after that of Greece herself) in the Piraeus. Italian experts have 
played an important part in the development of the old and the new 
Greece, while cultural relations between the peoples have been greatly 
intensified. 


TURKEY. 


With the new Turkey Italy’s relations were at first somewhat difficult, 
for although the Italian Government had evinced strong sympathy with 
Turkish nationalism, Mustafa Kemal was very suspicious of all Western 
Powers, fearing that even commercial intercourse might be exploited for 
political purposes—a fear not unnatural in view of past experience in 
Turkey. Nor in the particular case of Italo-Turkish relations were 
attempts lacking to intensify those suspicions on the part of individuals 
and governments interested in arousing them. But to-day a better 
feeling prevails and the political and commercial relations between the 
two countries have grown more intimate. Italy is Turkey’s best 
customer and occupies the second place in that country’s imports, while 
Italians find fewer obstacles in their business in Turkey than most other 
foreigners. 


But although Italy has concluded treaties of friendship with both 
Greece and Turkey, she further considered that a war, or even strained 
relations between those countries constituted a danger to European 
welfare and an obstacle to peaceful Italian progress in the Near East. 
She has consequently attempted to bring about a better understanding 
between the ancient rivals, and has met with success. The Italo-Greco- 
Turkish situation may indeed be regarded as one of the bright spots in the 
present-day world. 


ALBANIA, 


In Albania, Italy’s interests are almost purely negative. Her attitude 
towards that country is not unlike those of Great Britain towards 
Portugal, and the Italo-Albanian Treaty of Alliance was deliberately 
drafted on the lines of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty. To take another 
comparison ; Italy views Albanian independence much in the same light 
as Great Britain has always viewed that of the Low Countries and is 
equally anxious that Albania should never fall into the hands or the 
sphere of influence of any foreign Power. She has no wish to occupy 
any part of Albanian territory herself, as, apart from all ethical con- 
siderations, to establish a military rule in Albania, surrounded by 
impenetrable mountain ranges and the sea, would be to create a weak 
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and not a strong military position. The country offers few resources, 
and communications with the rest of the Balkans—if Italy ever 
contemplated military penetration therein, which she certainly does 
not—are worse from Albania than from any other quarter. Much 
has been written about the “ military roads’ which Italy has helped 
Albania to construct. As a matter of fact these roads lead either from 
the coast to the areas of agricultural and forest production or link up the 
chief towns; they are the first necessity for any economic development 
of a very backward country. -Although capable of use for military 
purposes, they are primarily designed for commerce, as a glance at the 
map will show. 

Italy has also helped Albania to create a small army. This consists 
of one complete organic division and one skeleton division, comprising 
12 battalions of infantry, 12 batteries of artillery and some minor units ; 
in all 13,000 officers and men. Such a force would of course be incapable 
of committing aggression against the far more powerfully armed 
neighbours of Albania, or even of resisting aggression on their part in 
case of a regular campaign. It is an army primarily designed for the 
protection of the country against the incursions of armed bands from 
across the frontier composed of komitadjis or filibusters of uncertain 
nationality yet organized, financed and possibly officered by some 
Government which might wish to promote revolution and anarchy in 
Albania as a pretext for intervention. There would bea certain hesitation 
about declaring war or committing acts of war, as the great Powers, 
or the League of Nations, would certainly intervene, as occurred in 1921 
while action of the kind described above might be carried out without 
at first involving any Government promoting such an undertaking. 
The Albanian army to-day is capable of warding off a danger of this 
kind, and thus gaining time for the intervention of friendly Powers. 
It has been claimed that a good gendarmerie might serve a similar 
purpose. But the main function of a gendarmerie is the maintenance 
of security and order, and for this purpose it must be scattered about 
all over the country in very small units ; ‘n these circumstances it would 
be quite useless for the purpose described above. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


With Yugoslavia, Italy’s relations are more difficult than with any 
other Balkan State. This fact is a heritage of the War and the Peace 
Conference. When Italy entered the War she had, like every other 
belligerent, certain war aims. But whereas the aims of her Allies were 
only in opposition to those of enemy Powers, when it came to the Peace 
Conference Italy found her own aspirations, the satisfaction of which 
had been guaranteed to her by the Allies under the terms of the London 
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Treaty of 1915, opposed by a State which had been an ally in the War. 
Actually, a large part of the inhabitants of that State had, until the very 
end of the struggle, been fighting on the side of the enemy, but it was 
now treated by the Western Powers as an ally en bloc. Italy’s aspirations, 
ever since the formation of the Italian Kingdom, had been a frontier 
secure from hostile aggression and the completion of national unity by 
the accretion of those territories on her north-eastern borders which were 
predominantly Italian in population or civilization and tradition. The 
Peace Conference and the subsequent agreements, after protracted and 
unseemly wrangles, gave Italy a secure frontier on the North, offering 
no incentive to aggression from either side ; that is, Italy acquired the 
majority of the Italian communities settled beyond her old frontier, and 
to the North-East a frontier delimited by the watershed of the Julian 
Alps. But within these frontiers there are Slav communities, and owing 
to this fact the newly-formed Yugoslav State lays claim to the territories 
inhabited by them, including the districts which are purely Italian, 
because the latter comprise the coastal area with ports which are coveted 
for their commercial value. 


By the Treaty of 1915 Northern Dalmatia—about two-thirds of the 
province—had also been assigned to Italy, but although it includes many 
highly civilized, purely Italian, communities, Italy agreed to forego her 
rights throughout Dalmatia (except for the town of Zara) in exchange 
for Yugoslavia’s consent to the annexation to Italy of Fiume. This town 
had never been assigned to Yugoslavia nor had it ever belonged to a 
Slav State, but had been erected into a “ free city” and had eked out 
a precarious existence as such for a few years. 


Although the settlement was not wholly satisfactory to Italy as the 
Italian communities of Dalmatia had been handed over to Serb domination 
and the situation of the port of Fiume left much to be desired, the great 
majority of the Italians were prepared to acquiesce in, and the Government 
loyally accepted, the settlement. The Belgrad Government likewise 
professed to regard it as final. But large sections of Yugoslav public 
opinion, not without official encouragement, have since laid claim to the 
whole of the Venezia Giulia, while the Government openly directed and 
even financed the activities of numerous nominally private associations 
created to foment anti-Italian feeling. Secret societies have long played 
an important part in Serbian public life ; many of them are of a terrorist 
nature, and political assassination has often been regarded as a legitimate 
method of policy, both before and after Serajevo. Certain of these 
societies, notably the Black Hand and the White Hand, had wide 
affiliations in the Serbian army ; even since the War a number of new 
organizations have arisen, usually with legitimate or innocuous nominal 
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objects, but with secret and essential activities of a very different nature. 
Their object is, presumably, to terrorize the inhabitants of the Venezta 
Giulia, so as to prevent any conciliation between the Italian and Slav 
elements by inciting the latter against the former and therefore 
encouraging a policy of severity on the part of the Italians, thus preparing 
the way for a Yugoslav annexation of these territories. 


Ever since the end of the War Yugoslavia has been augmenting her 
army and air force, and even created the nucleus of a navy, consisting 
chiefly of submarines. At a meeting presided over by King Alexander 
himself, the Chief of the Yugoslav Naval Staff stated that “ the 
construction of a powerful navy will definitely liberate Yugoslavia and 
the Slav race from the artificial chains imposed by Western diplomacy.” 


The Yugoslav army consists to-day of 18 infantry divisions (204 
battalions), 2} cavalry divisions (40 squadrons), 188 machine-gun 
companies, 220 light batteries (980 guns), 39 heavy batteries (150 guns), 
5 tank companies (20 tanks); while the air force possesses nearly 
1,000 machines. These forces are infinitely superior to the combined 
armies of Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, all disarmed by the Peace 
Conference, and of Albania; and as Rumania and Czechoslovakia are 
allies of Yugoslavia in the Little Entente, Italian public opinion not 
unnaturally concludes that they are chiefly maintained in view of a 
conflict with Italy. 


Yugoslavia herself could never have produced all the war material 
for these forces, but for many years, in view of the disagreements between 
Italy and France, it was the arsenals of the latter Power and the French- 
owned establishments of Czechoslovakia which helped to provide them. 
Trains loaded with munitions were reported to be entering Yugoslavia, 
while at regular intervals French ships unloaded similar cargoes in 
Yugoslav ports. It was not, in fact, Yugoslavia’s own policy and efforts 
which caused alarm in Italy, but the danger that a Yugoslav aggression 
might be backed, openly or clandestinely, but none the less effectively, 
by her French ally. The Yugoslav fleet is not in itself formidable, but 
the Dalmatian coast with its numerous well-sheltered inlets protected by 
innumerable rocky islands would offer admirable bases for allied hostile 
squadrons or submarines to operate against the opposite Italian coast.} 


Fortunately, however, during the last year Franco-Italian relations 
have shown distinct signs of improvement. The stream of war material 
formerly pouring into Yugoslavia is tending to dry up. Without French 
help and encouragement Yugoslavia would cease to be dangerous to 


- Italy has no naval base between Pola and Brindisi. It might, ‘therefore, 
be possible for light forces operating from Cattaro to raid that coast without being 
brought to action by Italian ships based on those two ports. 
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Italy. indeed, Belgrad is hardly likely to venture into war unless it felt 
it could count on foreign assistance. It might, of course, “ go off the 
deep end” in the hope of diverting attention in the country itself from 
its many internal troubles, but Italy now trusts that, with the conclusion 
of the Four-Power Pact, such a contingency should be easily averted. 


Italy has been accused of fomenting ‘“‘ anti-Serb’’ movements in 
Croatia and other parts of Yugoslavia ; but it may be pointed out that 
these agitations have other and deeper causes. As long as relations 
between Rome and Belgrad are strained, most Italians could hardly be 
expected to contemplate the acute discontent of millions of Yugoslav 
subjects without satisfaction ; what they want is not the annexation of 
Yugoslav territory, but rather that the Yugoslav Government should 
abstain from preparations clearly intended for aggressive war and from 
encouraging terrorist acts in Italy. 


BULGARIA. 


Although, during the Macedonian campaign in the War, the Italians 
experienced some hard fighting against the Bulgarians, that struggle left 
no bitterness behind it, and Italo-Bulgarian relations have become most 
cordial. The marriage between King Boris of Bulgaria and an Italian 
Princess has further strengthened those ties. The Bulgarians are 
perhaps the most solid, hard-working and industrious people in the 
Balkans, and they have succeeded in carrying on in spite of the heavy 
burdens imposed upon them by the Treaty of Neuilly. Italo-Bulgarian 
trade is active, and Italian business men usually find that in dealing 
with Bulgarians they are not liable to unpleasant surprises. Large 
numbers of Bulgarian students attend Italian universities and high 
schools, and Italian culture is more and more appreciated in Bulgaria. 


RUMANIA. 


Between Italy and Rumania close ties of language and civilization 
exist, the Rumanians being the only partly Latinized people of the 
Balkans. The Rumanians have, it is true, been somewhat alarmed by 
Italy’s friendship with Hungary and with her sympathy for the latter 
country’s demands for Treaty revision; but there is no question of 
Italy favouring one of these two Powers against the other in a dispute ; 
she aspires rather to play the part of honest broker between the two 
countries with both of which she wishes to remain on friendly terms. 


TREATY REVISION. 


Italy’s attitude to Rumania and Hungary is typical of that which 
she wishes to adopt in regard to the whole question of Treaty revision. 
She realizes that the existing Treaty settlement has many defects and is 
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in various respects unsatisfactory, so that its perpetuation will maintain 
a large part of Europe in a state of dangerous unrest. But she also 
realizes that a revisionist policy, if insisted on at once regardless of the 
sentiments of the countries opposed to all change, may be equally 
dangerous to peace. A middle course is that embodied in the Four-Power 
Pact, in which Mussolini took the initiative and secured from the outset 
the full support of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and subsequently of the 
French and German Governments. Even though the final text was 
attenuated as compared with the original draft, the instrument serves 
as a reminder that Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant, 
providing for Treaty revision, still exists and may, when favourable 
circumstances arise, be invoked by agreement among the four great 
European Powers, on whom the responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace ultimately rests. 


The question of Treaty revision assumes a somewhat different aspect 
in the case of Yugoslavia, where a more stable situation need not 
necessarily, or at all events wholly, be based on modification of the existing 
frontiers. The problem of more immediate urgency appears to be that 
of the territories forming part of that kingdom, but whose inhabitants 
resent what amounts practically to their incorporation in a greater 
Serbia, as it is the Serb element which, although numerically a minority, 
is absolutely predominant. This is, of course, an internal Yugoslav 
question and not directly the concern of any other country. But Italy’s 
attitude is that the internal troubles of Yugoslavia, or indeed of any 
other Balkan State, must not be allowed to affect the general peace of 
their neighbours or of Europe as a whole. One of the most deplorable 
effects of the Paris Peace settlement is, as already stated before, the 
penetration of Balkanism into Central Europe. Here particularly the 
Four-Power Pact might operate usefully by establishing a sort of sanitary 
cordon to avert the worst consequences of that far from peaceful 
penetration and to prevent its further extension. 


Exactly 250 years ago Balkanization had penetrated as far as the 
walls of Vienna, but was then driven back south-eastward and has 
receded ever since, until the War and its aftermath enabled it to advance 
once more. It is the considered opinion of all Italians—and in this the 
peoples of all other civilized countries should be in agreement with 
them—that the movement should now be stopped, and if possible driven 
yet further back. 























THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


EPRESENTATIVES of Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
R sicies: speaking at the Procedure Committee of the Disarmament 

Conference on 14th October, made it clear that, although 
Germany’s claim for “‘ equality’ in armaments had been accepted in 
principle, their governments would not agree to her taking any steps 
to increase her existing armaments, nor was she to be allowed even 
‘‘ samples ” of those weapons which were forbidden to her in the Treaty 
of Versailles. Moreover, Sir John Simon said that recent conversations 
had led to the opinion that the Draft Convention, which up to date 
covered a period of five years, might have to be extended to eight years. 
It was the intention that, at the end of that time, a real measure of 
disarmament should be realised by the heavily-armed Powers and that 
‘equality in the regime of security ” should also be attained. 


The German representative, Herr von Rheinbahen, retorted that the 
attitude of the German Government was based on the principle that the 
heavily-armed Powers should proceed forthwith to disarm, and that 
there should be immediate action towards the realization of “ equality of 
status”; his government was, however, prepared to negotiate on the 
quantities—as distinct from the qualities—of the arms to which they 
should be entitled. 


No amount of diplomatic evasion, verbosity or procrastination could 
any longer delay a crisis. Irreconcilable interests had, in fact, made 
this inevitable sooner or later, ever since unpractical idealism first 
inspired the notion of reducing the danger of war by an intensive com- 
parison of weapons. Now, at length, realities had to be faced. Germany 
was exasperated at the prospect of having to continue to play the role 
of a vanquished people. France, fearful of the reviving strength and 
morale of her late enemy, and the lack of reassurance of practical and 
prompt measures on the part of her late allies to afford her “ security,” 
was more than ever determined not to weaken her defences. Govern- 
ment policy in Britain, Italy and the United States supported France. 
The result was that Germany felt she was being cheated by specious 
phrases and vague promises. Without further delay, Baron von 
Neurath, Foreign Minister and head of the German Delegation at Geneva, 
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declared his country’s withdrawal from the Conference in the following 
terms :— 
“In the light of the course which recent discussions of the 
Powers has taken in the matter of disarmament, it is now clear 
that the Disarmament Conference will not fulfil what is its sole 
object—namely, general disarmament. It is also clear that this 
failure of the Conference is due solely to the unwillingness on the 
part of the highly-armed States to carry out their contractual 
obligation to disarm. This renders impossible the satisfaction of 
Germany’s recognized claim to equality of rights, and the con- 
ditions on which the German Government agreed at the beginning 
of this year again to take part in the work of the Conference thus 
no longer exist. 
The German Government is accordingly compelled to leave 
the Disarmament Conference.”’ 

Immédiately following this pronouncement, Herr Hitler issued a 
manifesto proclaiming Germany’s resignation from the League of Nations, 
and the dissolution of the Reichstag with a view to securing an early 
plebiscite of the nation to confirm the Government’s policy. 


There can be no disregarding the fact that Germany’s defection, 
following on Japan’s recent withdrawal, is a severe blow to the prestige 
and power of the League of Nations, and it will tax the ingenuity of the 
remaining delegates at Geneva to its utmost to justify the prolongation 
of a conference which has already become a menace to international 
relations. 

It is very desirable, at this time, that stock should be taken of the 
whole European situation and, more particularly, of our own commit- 
ments and status. In order to do so, it is necessary to recall certain 
outstanding features in foreign affairs since the Great War. These may 
be summarized as follows :— 

(1) The Treaty of Versailles was drawn up at a time when the 
victorious nations were bent on meting out punishment to 
the vanquished Powers, especially Germany. 

(2) France realized, even in her hour of victory, that she had 
created a relentless adversary, whom, in the long run, she 
could not hope to hold down single-handed. Since then, she 
has employed every diplomatic device and manceuvre to weld 
the League of Nations into a psychological and physical 
bulwark against the danger of a recovering Germany. 
Britain, in the hope of furtheringthe cause of world peace, 
joined in the Locarno Pact, whereby France, Germany and 
Belgium were each promised her intervention if at any time 
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they could show that either or any of them was threatened 
by one or both the others. But there was no reciprocal 
undertaking on their part to assist Britain if she were attacked, 

(4) The years of discussions on, and the innumerable different 
plans for, the reduction of armaments have only produced 
more talk of war, more anxiety lest the fifteen years peace 
since the Great War should be broken, than could conceivably 
have occurred if there had been no such intensive comparison 
of weapons. 

(5) The only effective agreements reached—the Washington and 
London Naval Treaties—have resulted in Britain disarming 
“to the edge of risk,” while practically every other Power, 
except Germany, has increased their armaments greatly. 

(6) Our disarmament “ gestures ’’ have found no response ; they 
have weakened our influence for peace amongst the nations 
of the world and imperilled our own security. 

(7) The League of Nations has proved incapable of preventing 
what, in reality, has been the greatest act of “ aggression ”’ 
since the War—Japan’s occupation of that huge part of Asia, 
which she has called Manchukuo; it has been unable to 
prevent Germany from freeing herself, at least in principle, 
from some of the most irksome restrictions of the Treaty of 
Versailles ; it has been unable to provide France with that 
sense of security which might prove the keystone of effective 
disarmament. 

These facts may be unpalatable to those who pin their hopes for the 
future of the world on the outcome of conversations and conferences at 
Geneva; but they suggest that there must be some other approach to 
the solution of the problem of maintaining peace and providing that 
international confidence which is so vital to national—-not to say 
personal—prosperity. It would seem self-evident that the League would 
be far better employed in investigating and endeavouring to remove the 
potential causes of war, than in prolonging what has proved to be futile 
efforts to evolve a scheme for limiting the means of waging it. Lack of 
arms has no more prevented men, whether singly or collectively, from 
assaulting each other if sufficiently provoked, than has lack of wealth. 
Both may be a deterrent; but it is the lack of any good reason for 
fighting which is the only sure safeguard against aggression ; while for 
a peace-loving nation—especially one with the responsibility of great 
possessions—security and the power to preserve peace call for weapons 
not weakness. 

If the League will set itself to adjust the grievances of those nations, 
like Germany, who are suffering from a sense of repression and injustice, 
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while recognizing that the world must, in the nature of things, be resolved 
into nations and men who are fit to govern, and peoples and individuals 
who need to be governed, then arms and armaments are more likely to 
adapt themselves automatically to physical requirements and financial 
limitations—as they have done throughout the ages. 


RATIFICATION OF FRANCO-SOVIET PACT 


OLLOWING on the ratification of a Non-Aggression Pact between 
France and Soviet Russia, M. Herriot has paid a semi-official visit 
to Moscow as the guest of the Soviet Government. 


The Pact was originally signed in Paris on 20th November, 1932. 
It provides :— 

(1) For respect for the inviolability of the territories of the 
respective countries, including the French colonies and pro- 
tectorates ; and lays down that there must be no recourse to 
war between the two Powers. 

(2) For neutrality in the case of overt aggression by third parties. 

(3) For the restriction of boycotting. 

It also includes a mutual guarantee to refrain from propaganda and 
interference in the internal affairs of the other country aiming at a 
revolution by force of arms. Special arrangements are made for arbitra- 
tion in case of a conflict between the two parties. 


The Pact holds good for two years and may be terminated by giving 
one year’s notice. The contents have been made known to Poland, 
Rumania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland ; and the Pact did not come into 
force until a similar agreement had been entered into between Poland 
and Soviet Russia.? 


ITALO-SOVIET PACT 
PACT of Friendship, Neutrality and Non-aggression was signed 
A at Rome on 2nd September by Signor Mussolini and M. Potemkin, 
the Soviet Ambassador, whereby the two governments are pledged 
to remain neutral in any conflict into which either State may be drawn, 
and not to act as aggressors against each other. The word “ aggression,” 
however, is not defined. 


Article I undertakes that the two nations shall not have recourse to 
arms in any event, either alone or united with a third Power. 


Article II defines the principle of neutrality in case of conflict of one 
of the two Powers with other Powers. Aggression against any other 





1 The Soviet Pact with these latter countries, defining ‘‘ Aggression,” was 
dealt with in last quarter’s JouRNAL—see p. 623. 
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State by one of the contracting parties permits the denunciation of the 
Pact. 


Article III proscribes all economic or commercial discrimination 
between the two parties. 


Article IV is an undertaking that neither of the two parties shall 
participate in commercial or political agreements calculated to prejudice 
the other. 


Article V declares that the Pact does not limit or modify negotiations 
already concluded by either of the parties with other States, and affirms 
that neither Power has any agreement with any third party of an 
aggressive nature. 


Article VI lays down procedure for conciliation to be followed in the 
case of problems which cannot be solved by the ordinary diplomatic 
channels. 


Article VII fixes the duration of the Pact at five years, and stipulates 
one year’s notice on either side before its abrogation. 


PERSIAN GULF 
THE BASIDU INCIDENT 


N 31st July a party of officers landed from one of the new 
O Persian men-of-war at Basidu, Kishm Island, off the South Coast 

of Persia, and hauled down the Union Jack flying over the British 
concession. The concession has been in British occupation for a hundred 
years, dating from the days when it was used as a base for our naval 
forces engaged in the suppression of piracy in the Gulf. A caretaker is 
paid to hoist the Jack daily to demonstrate that this one square mile of 
land is British. 


The outrage was witnessed by the local inhabitants, and immediately 
it became known, a ship was sent to Basidu to rehoist the flag, and a 
naval guard was posted to ensure that there would be no further inter- 
ference. Subsequently an official protest was made on behalf of the 
British Government by His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Teheran. 
The Persian Government expressed regret, and explained that the action 
of its naval officers was entirely unauthorized and was done in ignorance. 


The First Flotilla of the Mediterranean Fleet, which consists of eight 
“D”’ class destroyers under the flotilla leader “ Duncan,” Captain C. F. 
Harris, R.N., has since been sent to ‘‘ show the Flag ”’ along the southern 
side of the Persian Gulf and to visit friendly Arab sheiks. The Flotilla 
arrived at Basidu on 18th September. 





1 See ‘Navy NotEs, p. 848, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put 
their views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JouRNAL.—EDITOR]. 


MAN MAINTENANCE 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JourRNAL. 

Sir,—In his study entitled ‘“‘Man Maintenance’’ in the August number, 
Lieutenant G. M. Bennett makes various suggestions for the study of morale in the 
Navy, including the formation of a committee, the writing of a handbook, and the 
establishment of courses of instruction. 

The reason for his proposals appears to be the realization that the morale of 
the Service has not been as good as it might have been ; as he says, there has been 
more than one failure in the maintenance of morale during the past decade. 

That there is room for improvement few will deny ; but, I would suggest, it is pre- 
eminently the practice, not the theory, which has been at fault. The primary cause 
of the trouble is that, for the past twelve years or so, officers have not had 
sufficient experience in the execution of their profession. There have been other 
causes, possibly including imperfect theoretical knowledge of morale, but these are 
insignificant compared to the bad effect of lack of practice. 

During much of the period since the War it has been the rule rather than the 
exception for a Commander to have served only one commission, and a Captain 
only one and a half commissions, in a seagoing ship. The rest of the time has been 
spent doing non-executive work in an office, undergoing courses or being unem- 
ployed. Moreover, the so-called seagoing ship has in some cases not done much 
seagoing. Lieut.-Commanders and Lieutenants have similarly suffered from lack 
of opportunity for exercising initiative and gaining experience. In fact, officers 
have frequently spent several years of their service without ever really shouldering 
responsibility. 

Under such conditions—apart from the born genius—the highest standard of 
executive officer cannot be developed; it appears unduly optimistic to seek a 
remedy by providing more theory. If the officers, owing to lack of opportunity, 
are below the best, the morale of the men will also be below the best. The quality 
of the officers is the governing factor ; other factors are of minor importance com- 
pared to it. 

Policy, for which the Navy cannot be held responsible, may have made it 
impossible to maintain the balance between practice and precept during past years ; 
there are signs, however, that a beginning is now being made to apply the correct 
remedies—remedies which are unlikely to be found in the sphere of increased 
academic instruction. 

In a letter advocating practice as opposed to theory a saving clause should be 
included pointing out that, as war cannot be practiced in peace time, its study must 
be continued on theoretical lines. 

R. PENROSE FitzGERALp, 


September, 1933. : Captain, R.N. 
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NOTABLE ARMY HORSES 


To THE Epitor oF TRE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Sir,—On page 611 of the R.U.S.I. Journat for August, mention is made of 
Brigadier Geoffrey Brooke’s old charger, but there is no reference to his brother’s 
noted charger, ‘‘ Glad Eye,’”’ whose record is possibly unique. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Brooke, M.C., who served in the K.O.Y.L.I. from 1906 to 
1921, was a member of the English team in the International Riding and Jumping 
Competitions held, before the War, at Olympia in 1911, and in U.S.A.in 1912. He 
is probably the only infantry officer to hold such a distinguished record. His 
“Glad Eye” was foaled in Ireland in 1909 and in 1913, ridden by owner, jumped 
six feet four inches at the International Horse Show at Olympia. From 1914 to 
1918 ‘‘ Glad Eye” was on active service successively in France, Egypt, Salonika 
and Turkey ; in 1919 in South Russia, and in 1920 returned home across Europe. 
Then, at Richmond Horse Show, 1920, ridden by his owner, ‘‘ Glad Eye” won 
three first prizes. In 1932, aged 23, ‘‘ Glad Eye”’ and master were hunting regu- 
larly in Devon. 

H. W. B. THorPrE, 
September, 1933. Colonel. 


ARMY UNIFORM 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Srr,—At the end of Major Stacke’s lecture on the ‘‘History of Uniform,’’ it is to 
be regretted that there was no time to discuss the topic of full dress being resumed 
in the Army. There are numbers of us, who have served, or are still serving, and 
feel very strongly that our historic full dress and regimental facings should be 
gradually restored to all ranks of the Regular and Territorial Armies, both for 
the maintenance of esprit de corps and its effect on recruiting. We feel that it 
was unwise to dispose of the collection of full dress stored at Pimlico, if such was 
still useable ; we also feel that to allow ‘‘ men of good conduct ”’ to walk out in 
mufti is almost a mark of disrespect to the uniform which must be inimical to 
soldierly pride. Besides, the sight of the scarlet Regular uniform in county towns 
and villages can only stimulate pride in the County Regiment. 

A start in the right direction could be made by the issue of the blue and 
coloured peak caps worn before the War. It is, we feel, false economy not to re- 
issue by degrees the old full dress for ceremonial use. 

R. T. STEELE. 
October, 1933. Captain. 








GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


NAVY AND AIR FORCE EXERCISES OFF THE FIRTH OF FORTH 


The first Coast Defence Exercise on a large scale between naval and air forces 
took place on 22nd and 23rd September. The general idea was that a hostile 
(Red) squadron of ships with their quota of aircraft was endeavouring to bombard 
and bomb a naval base (the town of Elie in the Firth of Forth), which was being 
defended by a force (Blue) of land-based aircraft operating from local air bases. 


The Red Fleet—The attacking force, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
W. M. James, in the “‘ Renown,’’ consisted of that battle cruiser, the two battleships 
““ Warspite’’ and “ Malaya,’’ the two aircraft-carriers ‘‘ Courageous ’”’ and 
‘* Furious,” the cruisers ‘“‘ Leander,”’ “‘ York ’’ and “‘ Cairo,’’ and fifteen destroyers 
of the 2nd, 3rd and 6th Flotillas. The fleet aircraft included eighteen fighters, 
twenty-one spotter reconnaissance machines, and twelve torpedo bombers. Six 
(neutral) destroyers were detailed to render assistance to any aircraft which might 
get into difficulties while over the sea. 


The Blue Air Force.—The defending force, under the command of Air Marshal 
R. H. Clark-Hall, was composed of nine squadrons ;—Nos, 201 and 210—nine flying 
boats ; Nos. 12, 33, 40, and 1o1 (T.E.)—forty-six day bombers ; No. 602 (City of 
Glasgow) and No. 603 (City of Edinburgh)—eighteen bombers ; and No. 811— 
twelve torpedo bombers. 

It was emphasized that the exercise was primarily for training, and that 
the many restrictions and limitations necessarily imposed rendered it very 
artificial from a tactical point of view. For instance, the speed of the ships was 
limited to 12 knots, which meant that they took an excessive time to close their 
objective and to withdraw after the bombardment, while they were greatly handi- 
capped in evading torpedo and bomb attacks. Anti-aircraft fire was represented 
by nothing more serious than searchlights. No air fighting was permitted, and 
attacking aircraft were not allowed to approach within a hundred yards of other 
aircraft, but fired green Very lights to show that an attack had been made. 
Bombing attacks were indicated by sashalite or by firing red Very lights. No 
casualties were imposed on either side, but records were kept for subsequent 
analysis. 

PHASE I. 

For the purpose of this phase the ships were supposed to be out of range of 
land-based aircraft, and so far as the Red forces were concerned it was mainly 
a test in reconnaissance and ship recognition for the flying boats. The carrier- 
borne aircraft, however, were free to attack the Blue air bases and reconnoitre the 
dispositions of the Blue air forces. 


At noon on 22nd September, when five Blue flying boats left their base, there 
were local rainstorms, and visibility was indifferent ; but it greatly improved in 
the afternoon. By 1.30 p.m. the boats had spread in a fan formation and were 
on an approximately North aud Svuth line forty-five miles East of May Island. 
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Defensive patrols were encircling Blue Headquarters and protecting the flying boat 
base. Twenty minutes later the Red fleet was sighted about seventy-five to a 
hundred miles out from May Island. 


, 


About 2.15 p.m. the “ Furious ’’ and “ Courageous’ were observed by the 
flying boats to be flying off their aircraft. Some two hours later single Red 
machines were sighted over the Blue Air Force Headquarters and two other Blue 
air bases which they claimed to have bombed. Shortly afterwards, six Red 
bombers attacked the Blue flying boat base. It is claimed, however, that in 
certain cases the attackers were intercepted by a force of Blue Harts. 


In the course of this phase one of the flying boats had to make a forced 
landing out at sea; but it was soon found and taken in tow by a “ safety ’”’ 
destroyer. 

PHASE 2. 

The area of search for the Red fleet for the purpose of this phase was increased 
from the 600 square miles to which it was limited on the first day, to about 
1,000 square miles. Land-based aircraft could be used in addition to the flying 
boats for reconnaissance duties, and the Red fleet was open to attack by the Blue 
bombers and torpedo bombers. 


When the flying boats left their base shortly after 5 a.m. on 23rd September, 
the sky was fairly clear, but there was a ground mist which put the Blue aerodrome 
at Turnhouse out of action for the first few hours. Later, weather conditions 
improved and visibility became exceptionally good, thereby greatly facilitating 
the operations of the Blue air forces. 


The principal units of the fleet were first sighted by the flying boats about 
6.15 a.m., when about fifty miles East of May Island. The boats continued to 
shadow the enemy naval forces but were attacked by Red aircraft flown off the 
carriers. 


The first bombing attack on the ships was made by No. 1o1 squadron at 
9 a.m., when they were about fifty miles East of Elie. The fleet continued to 
approach its objective at comparatively slow speed, and thereby provided an 
admirable opportunity for practice in bombing and for torpedo attacks from the 
air. In all, nineteen squadron raids took place, of which two were directed against 
the aircraft carriers, fifteen took the form of bombing attacks on the main fleet, 
and two were torpedo attacks on the capital ships. No Blue squadron carried 
out less than two raids, three squadrons carried out three raids, and one squadron 
launched its fourth attack within one minute of the operations ceasing at I p.m. 
Full time was allowed when a squadron returned to its operational base between 
raids for re-arming, and, if necessary, refuelling. 


Red aircraft were actively engaged in countering the air attacks on the fleet, 
which steamed well into range for bombarding its objective. 


The Press was permitted to send representatives, both with the Blue aircraft 
and in the Red fleet. Many of the accounts subsequently published were, unfor- 
tunately, more sensational in their descriptions than accurate in their deductions, 
and the Admiralty and Air Ministry found it necessary to issue the following joint 
statement :— 

“In view of the fact that certain tactical conclusions have been drawn 
in some newspapers in regard to the recent training operations in which 
Naval and Air Forces took part .. . [it is desired] to state for public 
information the nature of the particular exercise that was carried out. 
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“‘ It was of an elementary nature designed to exercise shore-based aircraft 
in work over the sea in contact with naval forces, and also the anti-aircraft 
defence of the ships. The movements and dispositions of the naval forces 
were arranged solely with this object. There was no intention of testing 
the relative power of the various arms in the attack or defence of a coast. 
For this purpose also the military coast defences took no part in the 


exercises.”’ 


JAPAN 


THE Naval STAFF AND THE CABINET. 


Revised regulations for the General Staff of the Japanese Navy, promulgated 
on 27th September, gave the Chief of Staff important additional powers which 
will give the Staff increased independence of the Cabinet. 

The regulations now authorize him to convey the Imperial instructions in 
times of peace as well as in war direct to the commanders without requiring the 
sanction of the Minister of Marine. The latter remains responsible for adminis- 
tration, but the Staff is given increased power in regard to plans of defence ; 
moreover, an Official explanation of the object of the change alludes to the fact 
that “‘ important questions relating to the strength of the Navy and other problems 
which in the past caused much discussion, will be clarified.” Although this does 
not imply that the General Staff have the right to decide naval programmes 
involving expenditure not approved by the Cabinet, it does mean that political 
representatives will not be able to override professional views and requirements 
at future naval conferences—a situation which should be borne well in mind in 


framing our own policy in 1935. 
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NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


THE Frac List. 


Admiral Francis H. Mitchell, C.B., D.S.O., was placed on the retired list at 
his own request, in order to facilitate the promotion of younger officers, to date 
1st September, from which date Vice-Admiral Sir Frank Larken, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
was promoted to Admiral; Rear-Admiral C. J. C. Little, C.B., to Vice-Admiral ; 
and Captain R. A. A. Plowden, D.S.O., A.D.C., to Rear-Admiral. Rear-Admiral 
Plowden was placed on the retired list to date 2nd September, and Captain St. 
Aubyn B. Wake, A.D.C., was promoted to Rear-Admiral from the same date. 


Admiral Sir Frank Larken, K.C.B., C.M.G., was placed on the retired list at 
his own request, in order to facilitate the promotion of younger officers, to date 
30th September, from which date Vice-Admiral R. M. Burmester, C.B., C.M.G., 
was promoted to Admiral; Rear-Admiral W. M. James, C.B., to Vice-Admiral 
(and reappointed in command of the Battle Cruiser Squadron); and Captain 
F. Burges Watson, D.S.Q., A.D.C., to Rear-Admiral. At the request of the New 
Zealand Government, Rear-Admiral Burges Watson will complete his appointment 
before retirement, and will be borne supernumerary to the list of flag officers, 
Consequently, Captain C. E. Kennedy-Purvis, A.D.C., is promoted to Rear-Admiral, 
to date 30th September. 


Admiral Rudolf M. Burmester, C.B., was placed on the retired list at his own 
request, in order to facilitate the promotion of younger officers, to date roth October, 
from which date Vice-Admiral H. W. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., was promoted to 
Admiral ; Rear-Admiral R. G. H. Henderson, C.B., to Vice-Admiral ; and Captain 
G. H. Knowles, D.S.O., A.D.C., to Rear-Admiral. Rear-Admiral Knowles is 
placed on the retired list, to date 11th October; Captain J. F. C. Patterson, 
O.B.E., A.D.C., is promoted to Rear-Admiral, 11th October, and placed on the 
retired list, 12th October ; and Captain (Commodore 2nd class) J. F. Somerville, 
D.S.O., A.D.C., is promoted to Rear-Admiral, to date 12th October. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS. 


Home FLEET CommManp.—Admiral Sir William Boyle, K.C.B., assumed com- 
mand of the Home Fleet on 14th September, 1933, when he succeeded Admiral 
Sir John Kelly, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., as Commander-in-Chief on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Nelson”’ 
at Portsmouth. 


REAR-ADMIRAL, AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander 
R. M. Ramsay, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., succeeded Rear-Admiral R. G. H. Henderson, 
C.B., as Rear-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers, on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous ’”’ at 
Portsmouth on 15th September. 


REAR-ADMIRAL, 2ND BATTLE SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral Max K. Horton, 
D.S.O., is to be Rear-Admiral, 2nd Battle Squadron, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral R. M. Colvin, C.B., C.B.E., to date 12th December, 1933. 

S.N.O., YANGTSE.—Rear-Admiral F. G. G. Chilton, C.B., succeeded Rear- 
Admiral R. A. S. Hill, C.B., C.B.E., as Rear-Admiral and Senior Naval Officer, 
Yangtse, on 24th October. 
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AUSTRALIAN SQUADRON.—With the concurrence of H.M. Government in 
Australia, Rear-Admiral Wilbraham T. R. Ford is to be Rear-Admiral Command- 
ing H.M. Australian Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral Robin C. Dalglish, 
C.B.; he will assume command in April, 1934. 


CiviL Lorp’s Tour. 


Captain D. Euan Wallace, M.C., M.P., Civil Lord of the Admiralty, left London 
on 30th September on an official visit to British naval establishments in the Far 
East, in his capacity as the member of the Board responsible for works and 
buildings and for all questions dealing with civilian labour employed by the 
Admiralty throughout the world. He travelled by Imperial Airways Service to 
Rangoon, and then by flying boat to Singapore, which was reached ten days after 
leaving London. Captain Wallace was due to visit Hong Kong, Colombo, and 
Trincomalee by P. and O. steamship, and to proceed from Trincomalee to Bombay 
in the flagship on the East Indies Station, returning home by air from Delhi. 
He hoped to cover some 20,000 miles in 51 days. 


PERSONNEL. 


‘RE-EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED OFFICERS.—Under an Order in Council of 
4th July, 1895, for the voluntary re-employment of retired officers, such officers 
have received the full pay and allowances of their rank on the retired list, and in 
addition a bonus of 15 per cent. for every pound of the full pay (exclusive of 
allowances) earned by them instead of counting their service for increase of retired 
pay. 

A new Order in Council dated 9th October, 1933, provides for the voluntary 
re-employment of retired officers for service in, and with the pay of, the last rank 
held by them on the active tist, but without the aforesaid bonus. The voluntary 
re-employment of retired officers is sanctioned at Admiralty discretion under the 
following conditions :— 

To receive the full pay and allowances of the rank last held on the 
active list. 

Deductions to be made from such full pay equal to the amount of retired 
pay commuted, if any, or to the annual value of any gratuity awarded 
on retirement. 

Retired pay to be suspended during re-employment. 

Service to be in the rank last held on the active list, and any higher 
rank held by an officer on the retired list to be in abeyance during 
re-employment. 

Such further service not to count for increase of retired pay. 

The foregoing conditions to be without prejudice to the application of 
those prescribed by Order in Council dated 4th July, 1895, when decmed 
appropriate. 

CaDETS’ SEA TRAINING.—H.M.S. “ Frobisher,’”’ Captain H. A. Forster, M.V.O., 
left Sheerness on 19th September on her third cruise for the sea training of Cadets. 
She had about eighty Cadets from Dartmouth, thirty-five of the special entry from 
public schools, and about sixteen of the direct entry from the mercantile training 
establishments, as well as a number of Paymaster Cadets. The cruise was to the 
Mediterranean, via Arosa Bay, and visits were to be paid to Limasol, Alexandria 
and other places. 

EARTHQUAKE SERVICE REWARDED.—In the London Gazette on 26th September, 
it was announced that Royal Licence had been granted by the King to a number 
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of officers to wear decorations conferred upon them by the President of the 
Hellenic Republic in recognition of valuable services rendered on the occasion 
of the earthquake in Chalcidice a year previously. Among the awards was the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Phoenix to Admiral Sir Ernle Chatfield, First Sea 
Lord, who was Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, at the time of the earthquake. 


Ocitvy Mepat Awarp.—The Ogilvy Gold Medal for the year 1933 has been 
awarded to Lieutenant R. C. M. Duckworth, R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Vernon.” 


UntrormM CHANGE.—A Fleet Order dated 12th October provides that No. 4 
dress should in future be worn by officers receiving visits of ceremony from 
Governors, Diplomatic Officers of and above the rank of Chargé d’Affaires, foreign 
officers or other foreign functionaries. Visits should continue to be paid in No. 3 
dress. 

CAPTAIN OF THE GuUN,—The time-honoured rating of ‘“‘ Captain of the Gun ”’ 
is abolished by Fleet Order dated 31st August. It was decided that this ‘non- 
substantive rate is no longer required, and that the duties performed by these 
ratings as No. 1 in 16-in. and 8-in. turrets may in future be carried out by suitable 
A.Bs. (S.G.) and Marines (Q.G.) carefully selected at sea, without extra remunera- 
tion. 

History EXAMINATION.—The subject and authorities for the essay for the 
annual examination of Lieutenants, R.N., in Naval History for 1934 will be the 
Papers of Charles Middleton, first Lord Barham, 1726-1813 (Navy Records Society, 
Vols. XXXII, XXXVII, and XXXIX). In February, 1934, a further announce- 
ment will be made defining the character of the essay. 


NEw CONSTRUCTION, 


THE 1930 PROGRAMME.—The cruiser ‘‘ Achilles ’’ was commissioned at the 
Birkenhead works of Cammell, Laird and Co., Ltd., on 5th October by Captain 
Colin Cantlie, D.S.C., for trials. H.M.S. “‘ Orion,’”’ the second of this class, was 
commissioned at Devonport on 16th October by Captain C. E. Turle, D.S.O., for 
trials. Captain H. R. Moore, D.S.O., has been selected to command the third 
and last ship of this group, the ‘“‘ Neptune,’’ completing at Portsmouth. 


THE 1931 PROGRAMME.—The sloop “ Leith,’’ the second of the four sloops 
ordered under this programme, was launched at Devonport Dockyard on 
gth September. The “ Leith ”’ is a sister ship to the ‘‘ Grimsby,” launched from 
the same yard on 19th July. When ready for service about May and July, 1934, 
respectively, they will replace the ‘‘ Cornflower ”’ in China and the “ Veronica ”’ 
in New Zealand. 


THE 1932 PROGRAMME.—The keels of the sloops ‘‘ Lowestoft ”’ and “‘ Wellington”’ 
were laid in August and September respectively on the slips from which the 
“Grimsby ” and “ Leith ’’ had been launched at Devonport Dockyard. The two 
other sloops of this programme, the “‘ Harrier ”’ and ‘‘ Hussar,’’ have been ordered 
from Messrs. J. I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd. 


The three cruisers of the 1932 programme are now well in hand. The 
“‘ Galatea,’”’ which will be of the ‘‘ Arethusa ’’ class, was laid down on 2nd June, 
1933, by the Scotts’ Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenock. The 
“ Phaeton,” to be of the modified ‘‘ Leander ’”’ type, was laid down on 8th July, 
1933, by Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on- 
Tyne; machinery to be provided by the Wallsend Slipway and Engineering Co., 
Ltd. The “ Apollo,” similar to the ‘‘ Phaeton,”’ was laid down at Devonport 
Dockyard on 15th August. 
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THE 1933 PROGRAMME.—The first vessel of the 1933 programme to be ordered 
is the “‘ Bittern,’’ convoying sloop, the contract for which was placed in October 
with Messrs. John Brown and Co., Ltd., Clydebank. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES. 


Home FLeEt.—The Home Fleet, under the new Commander-in-Chief, left 
Portland on 19th September for Invergordon and Rosyth. On their way to 
Invergordon, the ‘‘ Warspite ”’ visited Whitby and Hartlepool, and the ‘‘ Malaya ” 
visited Sunderland and Blyth. During October, the ‘‘ Hood ” visited Banff and 
North Berwick, and the ‘‘ Renown ”’ went to Buckie and Kirkwall. The cruiser 
““ York ”’ visited Helsinki from 3rd to 10th September in connection with the 
Finnish British Week. The Fleet was due to return to its home ports from the 
autumn cruise on 13th to 15th November.} 

MEDITERRANEAN FLEET.—The Mediterranean Fleet, under Admiral Sir William 
Fisher, K.C.B., C.V.O., left Malta on 31st August for its second summer cruise 
to Levantine and Aegean ports, until 23rd October. H.M.S. ‘‘ Despatch,’’ Captain 
the Hon. E. R. Drummond, M.V.O., arrived at Brindisi on 11th September from 
Nauplia to embark the body of the late King Feisal of Iraq, which was conveyed 
to Haifa, arriving on the 14th. At Haifa there were also present the ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,”’ flying the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, and the sloop “ Bryony.” 

Persian GutF.—The First Destroyer Flotilla from the Mediterranean con- 
tinued its second summer cruise to the Persian Gulf to carry out visits to friendly 
Arab Sheikhs. It left Aden on 11th September, and arrived on the 18th at Basidu. 
Debai, Henjam, Koweit, Bahrein, Dohar and the Trucial Coast were all visited 


in turn. 
CRUISE TO JAPAN.—A cruise in Japanese waters was made in September and 


October by several units of the China Squadron. The “ Kent,” flagship of Admiral 
Sir Frederic Dreyer, arrived at Yokohama on 28th September, and a fortnight 


“e 


later left for Kobe, Miyajima, and Beppu. The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Eagle ’’ visited 
Kobe, Miyajima, and Beppu; the “‘ Keppel’ and 15th Destroyer Division also 
went to Kobe; and the ‘‘ Medway ’”’ and six submarines were seen at Kobe, 
Yokohama and Beppu. The cruiser “‘ Cumberland ’’ went to Nagasaki, Beppu, 
Yokohama, and Kobe. 

AMERICA STATION.—H.M.S. “ Norfolk’’ visited Norfolk, Virginia, from 
29th September to 4th October, and was due to visit Baltimore during the first 
fortnight of November, at the same time that the “‘ Danae ”’ was to visit 
Washington. The “ Dragon” returned to Jamaica in mid-October from the 
Pacific coast of North America. The ‘“‘ Durban ”’ cruised to Buenos Aires, ports 
in the Parana River, and other places on the South-East Coast of America. The 
“‘ Dauntless ’’ cruised off the coasts of Chile and Peru. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TimE BaLt SicnaLs.—Instructions have been given for the time ball signals 
at Sheerness, Portland, and Plymouth to be discontinued, and for the apparatus 
to be dismantled. 

Notices To MarinEers.—To promote economy, Board of Trade Notices to 
Mariners are to be discontinued from 1st January, 1934, and the Admiralty Notices 
will be utilised both for the Navy and Mercantile Marine. 





1 For an account of the Naval and Air Force Exercises carried out off the Firth 
of Forth, see ‘‘ General Service Notes,’ p. 842. 
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ROYAL MARINES 


RETIREMENT AND PrRomoTIONS.—Lieutenant-General Henry A. H. Jones was 
placed on the retired list at his own request, to date rst September, from which 
date Major-General L. C. Lampen was promoted to Lieutenant-General ; Colonel- 
Commandant (temporary Brigadier) R. D. Ormsby, C.B.E., A.D.C., to Major- 
General ; Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel A. G. B. Bourne, D.S.O., M.V.O., 
to Colonel Second Commandant (with seniority as Colonel, 31st December, 1932) ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Gillespie, O.B.E., to Colonel Second Commandant 
(1st September). 


DOMINION NAVIES 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


DESTROYERS ON Loan.—Five men-of-war are being lent to the Australian 
Government to replace vessels loaned in 1919. They are the “ Stuart,’’ flotilla 
leader; and the ‘‘ Vampire,’”’ “‘ Vendetta,’”’ ‘‘ Voyager’ and ‘‘ Waterhen,’’ des- 
troyers. They left for Sydney in October. Captain A. G. Lilley, R.N., was in 
command. Lieutenant-Commander (E) R. Gray, R.A.N., arrived from Australia 
in August in charge of a party of officers and men for service with the destroyers. 


Visit TO NEw ZEALAND.—The cruisers ‘‘ Canberra’’ and “ Australia,’ the 
former flying the flag of Rear-Admiral R. C. Dalglish, C.B., made a cruise to New 
Zealand waters in August and September, visiting the principal ports, and meeting 
at Auckland the two cruisers of the New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy, 
under Commodore F. Burges Watson. ; 


DEFENCE PLANs.—In a speech at Sydney on 25th September, Sir George 
Pearce, Minister for Defence, outlining the Federal Government’s defence policy, 
said that the first line of defence should be naval, in co-operation with Great 
Britain and New Zealand. The Government aimed to have four effective cruisers, 
fully commissioned, with the requisite aircraft ; a flotilla leader and four destroyers 
in commission ; and sloops to be employed as survey ships in peace-time and as 
minesweepers in war. The personnel of the Australian forces must be inter- 
changeable with the Royal Navy, and therefore identical ships and armament 
were necessary. It would not be necessary to have aircraft protection for the 
whole Australian coast ; sufficient could be provided within the proposed resources 
for the protection of those definable sections which an enemy could effectively 
attack. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 


CRUISING PROGRAMMES.—A very full programme of cruises by the four des- 
troyers was concluded in September; the Eastern Division—‘‘ Saguenay ”’ and 
“Champlain ’’—visited a number of ports in the St. Lawrence and elsewhere, 
and the Western Division—‘‘ Skeena’’ and ‘‘ Vancouver ’’—cruised off British 


Columbia. 


“ee 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE 


New SLoop.—tThe Admiralty announced on 16th August that Messrs. R. and 
W. Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received an order 
for a first-class sloop for the Government of India. The last vessel built for the 
Indian Marine was the sloop ‘‘ Hindustan,’’ by another Tyneside firm, Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, in 1930. 
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InDIAN SuB-LIEUTENANTS.—The first Indian officer for the executive branch 
of the R.I.M. returned to Bombay in September on completing his training in 
England—Sub-Lieutenant Hajee Mohammed Siddiq. He was granted two months’ 
leave to his home in the Punjab before taking up his duties as Sub-Lieutenant. 
He was a successful candidate at the opening examination at Delhi in November, 
1930, and began his training in the ‘‘ Erebus” at Devonport in September, 1931. 
Three other executive Cadets are under training in England. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 


BRAZIL 


New TRAINING SHIP.—With reference to the new training ship referred to in 
last quarter’s Navy Notes, this vessel, the “‘ Almirante Saldanha,’’ is now under 
construction at the Barrow Works of Vickers-Armstrongs. 


FRANCE 


MINISTER OF MARINE.—M. Georges Leygues, French Minister of Marine in 
eleven Cabinets since 1917, whose ability and energy did much to revive the naval 
power of France after its decline during the War period, died on 3rd September, 
at the age of seventy-six. M. Albert Sarraut, who had previously been Minister 
of Marine and was Minister of the Colonies in the last Herriot Cabinet, was 
appointed to the vacant office. On the defeat of the Daladier Cabinet on 
23rd October, M. Sarraut became Prime Minister, and combined this post with 
that of Minister of Marine. 

New Fiotitra LEApDERS.—The flotilla leader ‘“‘ Le Malin ’’ was launched at 
La Seyne, Toulon, on 17th August. She is one of a group of six ordered in 1931, 
of 2,569 tons, 74,000 horse-power, 37 knots, and an armament of five 5.5-in. guns, 
four smaller guns, and nine torpedo tubes. Compared with the earlier group of 
the “ Cassard ”’ class, ordered in 1930, these ships are heavier, but lighter materials 
have been used in construction, superstructures have been reduced, lighter masts 
fitted, and there are only two instead of four funnels.. The 5.5-in. guns are of 
a new model, designed for a higher rate of fire. 

CoastaL Motor Boats.—A new type of Vedettes torpilleurs a4 moteurs or coastal 
motor boats was tried on the Seine in July. A speed of 50 knots was obtained 
in smooth water. These craft have a displacement of 21 tons, a length of 19 metres, 
and 2,000 h.p. engines designed for 47 knots. The armament includes seven 
torpedoes and a machine gun. A number of them are to be stationed at the 
Channel bases to co-operate in the defence of the coast. 


GERMANY 


Wor.Lp Cruisr.—A further world cruise by one of the post-War German 
cruisers was begun by the “ Karlsruhe” in October. At a farewell banquet, 
the commanding officer said that it would be one of the tasks of the ship’s company 
to carry into the outside world something of the spirit of the new Germany, and 
to make an end of the rumours and propaganda which had been spread abroad. 
He added that the “ Karlsruhe ’’ would be the first German warship to fly the 


new German flag in foreign waters. 
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SUBMARINE DEFENCE SCHOOL.—An Anti-Submarine School was opened at Kiel 
on 1st October. The hydrophone class previously attached to the Torpedo School 
has been transferred to the new establishment. 


JAPAN 


NEw PROGRAMME.—Further particulars have been received of the projected 
programme of Japanese naval construction, referred to in the August issue of the 
JOURNAL (page 646). It includes twenty-five vessels of types regulated by treaty : 
two 8,500-ton cruisers, two 10,000-ton aircraft-carriers, one 5,000-ton minelayer, 
six submarines, fourteen destroyers; and eleven vessels free from treaty res- 
trictions : one oil tanker, one repair ship, one submarine depot-ship, four torpedo 
boats and four submarine chasers. It is known as the Second Naval Replenish- 
ment Programme, and according to the Japanese Press, appropriations amounting 
to 670,000,000 yen ({67,000,000) at par have been asked for by the Navy Office 
for its execution. In addition to new vessels, the programme provides for eight 
additional naval air squadrons. That force is already being expanded from 
seventeen to thirty-one squadrons during the period 1931 to 1938. It is now 
proposed to add a further eight squadrons during the four-year period 1934-38. 


NavaL REvieEw.—At the conclusion of the grand manceuvres the Emperor, 
on 25th August, reviewed in Tokio Bay the strongest fleet which has ever saluted 
a ruler of Japan. There were present 161 vessels of 847,766 aggregate tons, as 
compared with an aggregate tonnage of 703,295 at the 1930 review, and there 
were 180 aircraft present, as compared with 72. To stimulate public interest, 
7,000 civilians were invited to the review, including the chiefs of young men’s 
associations, and five Imperial Princes acted as hosts at the luncheon. 


POLAND 


NEw CONSTRUCTION.—It is reported in the Press that an order has been placed 
in France for the construction of a minelayer which will also be used as a training 
ship. 

It is also stated that four new trawlers are being built for the Polish navy. 


PORTUGAL 


NavaL Review.—On 5th October, President Carmona held in Cascaes Bay 
the first review of the Portuguese Fleet for many years. The occasion was the 
twenty-third anniversary of the foundation of the Republic. The President was 
on board the former royal yacht, now named the “ Fifth of October,” and among 
the vessels present was the new destroyer “‘ Vouga”’ and two despatch vessels 
recently built in England. 


SWEDEN 


LAUNCH OF THE “‘ GOTLAND.”’—On 14th September, the cruiser aircraft-carrier 
‘Gotland ’’ was launched at Gothenburg. The ship will displace 4,500 tons, 
and with engines of 33,000 horse-power has a designed speed of 27 knots. In 
addition to her armament of six 6-in., four 3-in. A.A., and machine guns, with 
six 21-in. torpedo tubes, the “‘Gotland”’ will have accommodation for eight 
aeroplanes. She is equipped with a catapult. There is also a minelaying equip- 
ment and stowage is provided for a hundred mines. 
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UNITED STATES 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY PROGRAMME.—No time has been lost by the Navy 
Department in distributing the work sanctioned under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, by which (as announced in the last issue of the JOURNAL) thirty- 
two vessels will be added to the U.S. Navy. The Act was passed in June, and 
contracts were awarded in August. Names were approved in the latter month 
for all these vessels, and also for one large cruiser and six destroyers authorized 
in 1929 and 1916 respectively but not hitherto put in hand. 

NaMEs OF NEw SuHips.—The vessels of the National Industrial Recovery 
Programme will be as follows :— 

Four cruisers, ‘“‘ Savannah ”’ and “ Nashville ’’—New York Shipbuilding Co. ; 
“ Brooklyn ’’—New York Navy Yard; “ Philadelphia ’’—Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 

Two aircraft-carriers, ‘‘ Yorktown ’’ and “ Enterprise ’’—Newport News Ship- 
building Co. 

Twenty destroyers, ‘‘ Phelps,’ “‘ Clark,’’ ‘‘ Moffett,’ ‘‘ Balch ’’—Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation; ‘‘ Mahan,” ‘“‘ Cummings ’’—United Dry Docks, Inc., 
New York; “ Drayton,’’ ‘‘ Lamson ’’—Bath Iron Works, Maine; ‘“‘ Flusser,’’ 
“ Reid ’—Federal Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N.J.; ‘‘ Case,” “ Conyngham ”— 
Boston Navy Yard; “‘ Cassin,’’ ‘“‘ Shaw ’’—Philadelphia Navy Yard; “ Tucker,” 
“* Downes ’’—Norfolk Navy Yard; ‘“ Cushing,’ “ Perkins ’’—Puget Sound Navy 
Yard; and “Smith” and “ Preston ’’—Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Four submarines, “‘ Porpoise ’”’ and “‘ Pipe ’’—Portsmouth N.H., Navy Yard ; 
“‘ Shark ”’ and “‘ Tarpon ’’—to be allocated. 

Two gunboats of 2,000 tons, ‘‘ Charleston ’’—Charleston Navy Yard; “ Erie ”’ 
—New York Navy Yard. 

Cruiser No. 40, which is the sixteenth 8-in. gun cruiser referred to in the 
London Treaty, and which cannot be laid down until 1st January, 1934, nor 
completed before 2nd January, 1937, will be built by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and will be called the “ Vincennes,’’ after the town of that name in 
Indiana. 

Destroyers Nos. 354 to 359 inclusive, authorised under the 1916 programme 
but not built, have been allocated as follows :—‘‘ Monaghan ’’—Boston Navy 
Yard; ‘“ Aylwin ’’—Philadelphia Navy Yard; “ Porter,” “ Selfridge,’ ‘‘ Mc- 
Dougal ”’ and “ Winslow ’’—New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N.J. 

FLyING-DECK CRUISER.—It is officially stated that one of the four new cruisers 
in the above programme, which will be of 10,000 tons and carry 6-in. guns, will 
probably be provided with a landing-on deck for aircraft. Under the terms of 
the London Naval Treaty, not more than 25 per cent. of the allowed total tonnage 
in the cruiser category may be fitted with a landing-on platform or deck for 
aircraft. No nation has yet built a “ cruiser carrier ’”’ of this kind. 


MODERNIZATION OF CAPITAL SHIPS.—The modernization of the battleships 
‘‘ Mississippi ’’ and ‘‘ New Mexico’”’ has been completed. The Army and Navy 
Journal of Washington states that the work included the following :—(1) additional 
defence against submarines and air attack, including installation of “‘ blisters ”’ 
and additional armoured deck protection ; (2) improvements in oil-burning equip- 
ment and main propulsion machinery ; (3) elevation of turret guns increased from 
15 to 30 degrees; (4) new type tripod masts and fire control tops; (5) latest 
improved type of main and secondary fire control systems; (6) installation of 
latest aeroplane launching and handling facilities ; (7) installation of eight 5-in. 
A.A. guns, and accompanying new fire control system. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 
a H.M. the King has approved the following appointments :—General Sir Percy 
Fe P. de B. Radcliffe, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Colonel Commandant, Royal 
a Artillery, to be Aide-de-Camp General to the King, in succession to General Sir 
a William Thwaites, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Colonel Commandant, Royal Artillery, 
4 retired ; General Sir William Thwaites to be extra Aide-de-Camp General to the 
: King. 
: Lieutenant-General B. R. Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G., and Major-General E. H. 
Willis, C.B., C.M.G., to be Colonels-Commandant, Royal Artillery. 
Major-General W. P. H. Hill, C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Colonel of the Royal 
Fusiliers, in succession to Major-General Sir Reginald J. Pinney, K.C.B. 
: Major-General A. E. McNamara, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Director of 
4 Military Training, War Office, with effect from 1st October, in succession to 
‘ 















Major-General Sir Hugh J. Elles, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., who will 
succeed Major-General McNamara as Commander, 42nd (E. Lancs.) Division. 

Major-General W. J. N. Cooke-Collis, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Commander, 
55th (W. Lancs.) Division, with effect from 1st January next, in succession to 
Major-General G. A. Weir, C.B., C.M.G, D.S.O. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Harold Fawcus, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Director- 
General of the Army Medical Services, has been granted one year’s extension of 
his appointment from 16th September. 

The following promotions have been made :— 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir J. Francis Gathorne-Hardy, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O.; Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander E. Wardrop, K.C.B., C.M.G.; to be 
Generals. 

Major-General G. A. Weir, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. ; Major-General C. P. Deedes, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; to be Lieutenant-Generals. 

Colonel P. R. C. Cummings, C.M.G., D.S.0.; Colonel G. Fleming, C.B.E., 
D.S.0O.; Colonel W. K. Venning, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C.; Colonel A. P. Wavell, 
C.M.G., M.C., A.D.C., to be Major-Generals. 





















TERRITORIAL ARMY 

The latest official returns show that the intake of recruits from Ist January 
to 31st August, 1933, was 26,657, which is an increase of 14,956 compared with 
the corresponding period last year. 
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The total strength of the Territorial Army (other ranks) on 1st September 
was 128,035; this is 465 less than on 1st August, but there is a net increase of 
7,868 in the strength since 1st January, 1933. 

The number of officers of the Territorial Army on 1st September was 7,053 ; 
this is a decrease of 14 during the month, and the number is 1,032 short of 
establishment. 


DOMINION FORCES 
REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES.—H.M. the King has approved of the following 
alliances :-— 
The Edmonton Regiment, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, to The 
Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire). 
The Lincoln and Welland Regiment of Canada to the 49th Battalion, Australian 
Military Forces. 


AUSTRALIA 


MECHANIZATION.—Certain branches of the Australian Military Forces are to 
be mechanized on a graduated scale in accordance with the limitations of finance 
and the relative importance of requirements for peace training and war. The 
mechanization of the Australian Army Service Corps is to be taken in hand 
forthwith ; it is to be equipped with 30-cwt. lorries and light vans. Small fleets 
of these vehicles for the two military districts of New South Wales and Victoria 
are already available. Owing to the small numbers of 6-wheeled lorries available 
for commercial use in the Commonwealth, it is necessary to concentrate on types 
and makes that are forthcoming. Extensive trials with 4-wheeled lorries, fitted 
with large section tyres, are being carried out, with very satisfactory results. As 
regards purely military vehicles such as tanks, dragons and semi-track cross- 
country vehicles, as it will be impossible to produce such machines in Australia 
for many years to come, substitutes must be found or they will be dispensed with, 
as their capital and maintenance costs are too high for available funds. 


One anti-aircraft battery in New South Wales has been equipped with high- 
powered Thornycroft Mark II (Hathi) tractors and vehicles for the battery staff. 
The field artillery of the two cavalry divisions will now be trained on a mechanized 
basis, while that of the infantry divisions will continue on a horsed basis. The 
absence of armoured cars is considered a serious deficiency, and as it is not financially 
possible to supply these in sufficient numbers at present, an armoured car regiment 
is to be formed in which the personnel is to be asked to produce 30-cwt. and 2-ton 
commercial motor trucks in which machine-guns will be mounted, this being done 
on the same principle on which light horsemen supply their mounts for training 
purposes. In addition, armoured car units will form portions of cavalry forma- 
tions ; the new organization will be provided by the resuscitation of some of the 
Light Horse Regiments which were disbanded in 1930. One actual armoured car 
will be provided for each unit for demonstration purposes. Few officers in 
Australia have experience of armoured car work, but staff corps officers are being 
sent to armoured car units in England and India for training in this branch. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


A force of the Free State Army, including cavalry and armoured cars, carried 
out tactical exercises in the Wicklow mountains. It is reported that, as a pre- 
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cautionary measure, both ‘‘ Blue’’ and “ Yellow ’’ forces were issued with live 
ammunition to guard their equipment against capture by “ irregulars,”’ 


FOREIGN 
(Published by permission of the General Staff). 


FRANCE 


RECRUITMENT OF SPECIALIST PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL.—The conditions for 
the recruitment of specialist personnel authorized in the Finance Law of 31st May 
are as follows :— 

The War Minister can recruit up to a maximum of 15,000 professional specialists 
for the maintenance and use of the material allotted to the different arms, i.e., 
armament, motor vehicles, electrical and signal apparatus, machines and technical 
equipment of all sorts. These specialists, who will be classed as corporals and 
privates, will be allotted as under :— 

Infantry and tanks + a a as 6,410 
Cavalry .. % $3 pe! th e 2,225 
Artillery .. Se ws ly ba as 4,035 
Engineers. . e 1,930 


Road Transport Corps .. be ae s 400 


15,000 


Recruitment will be for 3, 4 or 5 years with permission to re-engage up to a 
total of 8 years. 


On promotion to the rank of serjeant they will cease to be classified as 
specialists. It is especially laid down that this measure is to involve no increase 
in either establishments or expenditure, the latter being covered by corresponding 
economies. 


GERMANY 


NEw Fie_p Unirorm.—The Reichswehrministerium has announced the intro- 
duction of a new field service uniform. The new jacket will be introduced as soon 
as the stocks of the existing pattern are exhausted. 


Experiments had been carried out for some time, and commanders of all 
units concerned have been unanimous in preferring the British type of jacket to 
any other. The new tunic, which is made of material similar to gabardine, is 
much looser in cut than that now in use; it is designed to give as much freedom 
as possible. The collar will normally be turned up and worn with a kind of stock 
made to button at the back. It can also be worn open. There is a slit at the 
back and is provided with breast and side patch pockets ; the latter are designed 
for the carriage of extra ammunition, message pads, etc. For ceremonial or for 
walking-out, the present tunic and cloth trousers will be retained without altera- 
tion. The present type of marching boot will be improved by the introduction 
of lacing at the instep and by the provision of adjustable straps; this should 
eliminate friction on the heels. A ribbed stockinette shirt will be issued for wear 
with this new uniform. 
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UNITED STATES 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CorPs.—One item in President Roosevelt’s plan for 
dealing with unemployment is the enrolment of 275,000 men between the ages of 
18 and 25 in a “ Civilian Conservation Corps ”’ for work in the national parks and 
forests. Orders to this effect were issued on 5th April, so that 275,000 men 
should be at work on Ist July in 1,300 forest camps. Men were being enrolled at 
the rate of 9,000 per day. 

The actual selection of the men is carried out by the Labour Department, 
but all other work connected with the scheme is handed over to the War Depart- 
ment. The newly enrolled men are taken over by the Army, medically examined 
and sent to army camps or barracks where they come under the discipline of 
army officers. The Department of Agriculture decides where the men are to 
work, but the forest camp sites’ are selected by the army and the camps are 
established by advance parties under army officers; to these camps parties of 
men are sent from the “ conditioning ’’ camp to start work. As the centre of 
unemployment is in Ohio whereas most of the forestry work is in the Western 
States, a considerable transport problem is involved. 


It is estimated that 5,000 officers will be required for work in the camps, and 
others will be needed for supply and hospital work. As many regular officers 
as possible are employed; to that end all army courses are being concluded a 
month early, while large numbers of instructors are being recalled from the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves. In addition, 320 naval and Marine 
Corps officers with 169 naval surgeons have been lent to the War Department, 
while 1,200 reserve officers have been called up; this step is held to be of great 
benefit to the Reserve Corps officer, who does not usually obtain such opportunities 
for exercising command. 

This task of directing the Civilian Conservation Corps is of great importance 
tothe army. Not only does the enrolment of so great a number of men in so short 
a time serve as a good practice for mobilization, but the demand for a large number 
to work the scheme has come at the very moment when the President was con- 
templating a cut of 3,000 from the 12,000 officers on the peace strength of the 
regular army. The proposed cut has been abandoned. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


APPOINTMENTS, 

AIR CommoporEs :—H. R. Nicholl, C.B.E., to No. 23 Group Headquarters, 
Grantham, in command, 18th September ; P. H. L. Playfair, C.B., M.C., to Head- 
quarters, Wessex Bombing Area, Andover, in command, 26th September ; J. E. A. 
Baldwin, D.S.O., O.B.E., now Senior Air Staff Officer, Fighting Area, to be Air 
Officer Commanding, No. 1 Air Defence Group, in February, 1934, vice Air 
Commodore W. F. MacNeece Foster, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 

Group Captains :—T. E. B. Howe, A.F.C., to Fighting Area, Uxbridge, as 
Officer-in-Charge Administration, ist September; E. R. Manning, D.S.O., M.C., 
to Station Headquarters, Manston, in command, 1st September; W. B. Callaway, 
A.F.C., to R.A.F. Base, Calshot, in command, 9th September; F. L. Robinson, 
D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.D.C., to Station Headquarters, Amman, in command, 
Ist September; A. C. Maund, C.B.E., D.S.O., to Aeroplane and Armament 
Experimental Establishment, Martlesham Heath, in command, 17th September. 


RETIREMENTS. 


AIR VICE-MaRSHALS :—Sir Tom I. Webb-Bowen, K.C.B., C.M.G., placed on 
retired list at his own request, 26th September; A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., A.F.C., placed on retired list 23rd August. 


ArtR ComMoporE :—P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O., placed on retired list 17th July. 

Group Captains :—W. H. Primrose, D.F.C., placed on retired list 3rd July ; 

E. M. Murray, to retired list at own request, 31st July; G. I. Carmichael, D.S.O., 
A.F.C., to retired list at own request, 1st September. 
HoNouRS AND AWARDS. 


H.M. the King has been graciously pleased to approve of the undermentioned 
honours and rewards in recognition of gallant and distinguished services rendered 
in connection with the onerations as shown :— 

NORTHERN KuRDISTAN, DECEMBER, 193I, TO JUNE, 1932. 


Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath (Military Division) .— 
Air Commodore C. D. Breese, A.F.C. 


Bar to the Distinguished Service Ordey.—Squadron Leader M. B. Frew, 
D.S.O.,. M.C.,. A.F.C. 

Military Cross.—Flight Lieutenant C. B. R. Pelly. 

Distinguished Flying Cross.—Flight Lieutenant G. D. Harvey. 


Distinguished Flying Medal.—Sergeant R. C. Stafford ; Leading Aircrafts- 
man M. G. Friese-Greene. 
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The names of the undermentioned have been brought to notice by Air Vice- 
Marshal E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., Air Officer Commanding, 
Iraq Command, for distinguished services rendered in connection with the operations 
in Northern Kurdistan during the period December, 1931—June, 1932 :— 

Royal Airy Force —Squadron Leaders G.S. N. Johnston and V. B. O’Malley, 
M.C. (since deceased) ; Flight Lieutenant C. J. W. Hatcher, A.F.C. ; 
Flying Officers B. E. Lowe, G. D. Emms, E. F. J. L’Estrange, J. T. 
Mynors, H. W. Marlow, B. A. Casey; Warrant Officer (2nd Class) 
A. Beese; Sergeants W. W. Ballantyne and W. E. Sully; Leading 
Aircraftsmen R. P. A. Bishop and A. Leitch. 
Iraq Army.—Colonel (Hon. Brigadier-Gen-ral) H. R. Headlam, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., ret. pay (Reserve of Officers). 
N.W. FRONTIER oF INDIA, 28TH JANUARY TO 6TH FEBRUARY, 1932, AND 

6TH MARCH-18TH MARCH, 1932. 

Second Bar to the Distinguished Flying Cross—Squadron Leader S. B. 
Harris, D.F.C., A.F.C. 

Distinguished Flying Cross.—Flying Officer (now Flight Lieutenant) J. B. 
Fyfe. 

Bar to the Distinguished Flying Medai.—Corporal R. W. Ellis, D.F.M. 

The names of the undermentioned have been brought to notice by Air Marshal 
Sir John Steel, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, 
India, for distinguished services rendered in connection with the operations on 
the North-West Frontier of India during the same periods :—Flight Lieutenants 


F. H. Isaac, D.F.C., and S. McKeever, D.F.C.; Flying Officer N. Kirkham. 


OPERATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHITRAL RELIEFS, SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 

1932. 

Distinguished Flying Cvross.—Flight Lieutenants F. G. A. Robinson, 
C. J. Collingwood, J. E. Gray-Hill Thomas. 
OPERATIONS ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA, 1930-31, AND IN BURMA, 

1930-32. 

H.M. the King has been graciously pleased to command that the India General 
Service Medal, 1908, in silver, with clasps as detailed below, shall be granted, 
provided the claims are approved by the Air Council, to personnel of the Royal 
Air Force who took part in the operations on the N.W. Frontier of India during 
1930-31 and in Burma during 1930-32. 

The medal with clasp “‘ North-West Frontier, 1930~-31,’’ will be granted to 
officers and airmen who served under the command of Group Captain (now Air 
Commodore) H. Le M. Brock, C.B., D.S.O., between 23rd April, 1930, and 
22nd March, 1931 (both dates inclusive), and also to authorised public and private 
followers. 

The medal with clasp “‘ Burma, 1930-32,’’ will be granted to those officers 
and airmen who participated in the operations in Burma between 22nd December, 
1930, and 25th March, 1932 (both dates inclusive), i.e., to certain personnel of 
Nos. 36 and 205 Squadrons (Far East Command). 


Individuals previously awarded the medal will receive clasps only. 


Officers no longer serving may obtain a form of application from the Secretary, 
Air Ministry, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and airmen no longer 
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serving from the Officer-in-Charge, Record Office, Royal Air Force, Ruislip, 
Middlesex. When completed, the form should be forwarded direct to the Secretary, 
Air Ministry. 

PERSONNEL, 

SELECTION FOR SPECIALISATION AND FOR FLyinG INstRucTOR CouRSsES.—An 
Air Ministry Order (No. A. 235, dated 7th September, 1933) states that in view 
of the different methods by which officers may obtain permanent commissions 
in the Royal Air Force, it has been found necessary to adopt differing zones during 
which an officer is eligible for selection for specialist and flying instructor courses. 
Selection for courses is made annually as follows :— 

1. Specialist and flying instructor courses :— 

(i) From permanent officers (ex-Cranwell Cadets) and officers holding 
short-service commissions, who on ist January of the year in question 
have completed three, but not more than four years’ service. 

(ii) From permanent officers (University entrant scheme), who on 1st Jan- 
uary of the year in question have completed two, but not more than 
three years’ service. 

(iii) From permanent officers (ex-airman pilots), who on 1st January of 
the year in question have completed one, but not more than two years’ 
commissioned service. 

(iv) From short-service officers selected for permanent commissions. 
Flying instructor courses only :— 

(v) From short-service officers selected for medium service. 

2. The procedure for the selection of permanent officers for specialisation is 
as laid down in K.R. & A.C.I1., para. 374, clauses 3 and 4, except that ex-airman 
pilots receive the letter referred to in clause 4 on completion of one year’s service. 
Selections of permanent officers for flying instructor courses are made at the same 
time. 

3. The selection of short-service officers for specialisation is made in accord- 
ance with K.R. & A.C.I., para. 375, and for flying instructor courses in accordance 
with A.M.O. A.238/31. 

4. The names of officers selected for these courses will be announced in Air 
Ministry Orders annually at the beginning of the year, and officers so selected 
will be posted to specialist courses commencing during the period from February 
in the year of selection to the following January. Officers selected for flying 
instructor courses will attend courses commencing during the calendar year of 
selection. 

5. No additions will be made to the published list of selections, except to 
fill vacancies caused by withdrawals, and these vacancies will be filled by officers 
selected as reserves at the time selections are made. 


R.A.F. StaFF COLLEGE—TWELFTH COURSE, 1934.—The dates of the terms of 
the twelfth course at the R.A.F. Staff College are as follows :— 
1st Term... .. 22nd January to 6th April. 
2nd Ka .. 7th May to 3rd August. 
" 24th September to 2oth December. 


The following officers have been nominated by their respective Dominion Air 


Boards to attend the course :— 
Royal Australian Aiy Force.—Squadron Leader J. E. Hewitt and Flight 


Lieutenant J. Waters. 
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Royal Canadian Airy Force.—Flight Lieutenants E. E. Middleton and B. F. 
Johnson. 


Officers undergoing the course will join on the evening of 21st January. 


ToRPEDO CoursE.—Flying Officers E. C. W. S. Smith and E. Coleman, D.F.M., 
have been selected for a torpedo course in H.M.S. “ Vernon.” 


OBSERVER Corps.—The Air Force List now contains the list of the principal 
officers of the Observer Corps. The Commandant is Air Commodore E. A. 
Masterman, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., A.F.C., R.A.F. (retired), and the Assistant 
Commandant is Group Captain I. T. Courtnay, C.B.E., R.A.F. (retired), and there 
are five Controllers of Groups. 

The personnel of the Corps are mainly volunteers, and the Headquarters are 
at Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. The whole organization comes under the Air 
Defence of Great Britain Command. 

ATTACHMENTS OF FOREIGN OFFICERS.—The following attachments have been 
effected during recent weeks :— 


Captain Larre Borges Uruguay To Central Flying School for Fly- 
Lieutenant R. A. Amighetti f Air Force ing Instructors Course. 

ee Finnish : ° 
Major J. O. Almberg Ai ie To School of Army Co-operation. 
Captain Tahir Bey Turkish 


Chief Mechanic Hasip Bey Air Force ete ee ee 


Lieutenant James Y. Fu, of the Chinese Military Forces, having completed the 
Signals Course at Cranwell, will be attached successively to No. 16 (A.C.) 
Squadron, Old Sarum; R.A.F. Station, Bircham Newton ; R.A.F. Station, 


Tangmere. 
Lieutenant Ala Persian Military ; 
Lieutenant Gharai Air Service To School of Photography. 
Lieutenant S. K. Lee Chinese To No. 3 Flying Training School, 
Lieutenant Li-Shou Chen Air Service Grantham. 


RE-EQUIPMENT OF UNITs. 


The following re-equipment of units has recently taken place :— 


Units. Details. 

No. 2 (A.C.) Squadron... bs .. Audax replacing Atlas. 

No. - = C.) Squadron .. 33 .. Audax replacing Atlas. 

No. 25 (F) Squadron a: He .. Hart “T” replacing Siskin III (Dual 
Control). 

No. 43 (F) Squadron ate 7 .. Hart “T” replacing Siskin III (Dual 
Control). 

No. 820 Squadron (late 445 and “° 

Flights) .. < Seal replacing IIIF F.A.A. 

No. 3 Flying Training School te .. Tutor (Lynx) replacing Tiger Moth. 

Central Flying School ey .. Tutor (Lynx) replacing 504N. 

Base Training Squadron, Gosport | .- Tutor (Lynx) replacing Tutor (Mon- 
goose). 


Base Training egetgees Calshot, “B”’ 


Flight Cloud replacing Southampton. 
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The following units have recently completed part replacement :— 
Base Training Squadron, Gosport, ‘““B’”’ 3 Seal replacing 3 IIIF’s. 


Flight . ‘ 
Base Training Squadron, Leuchars .. 3 Seal replacing 3 IIIF’s. 
R.A.F. College, Cranwell .. He .. 4 Hart “T”’ replacing 4 Atlas “ T.”’ 
Air Armament School <i : .. 4 Hart replacing 1 Wapiti. 


The following units are expected to complete replacement as indicated, during 
the next few months :— 


No. 99 (B) Squadron ne ate .. Heyford replacing Hinaidi. 
No. 810 Squadron .. ae .. 6 Ripon replacing 6 Dart. 
No. 5 Flying Training School at .. Tutor replacing 504N. 
Base Training ‘inieianiet anit Tchek 

Flight i‘ : . ‘ .. 2 Seal replacing 2 IIIF. 


New TorPEDO BomBeErs.—Fourteen new torpedo bombers for the Fleet Air 
Arm were due for delivery during October. These are “‘ Baffins ’’—the name 
which has been given to the latest Blackburn Ripons with Bristol Pegasus engines ; 
they will probably be assigned to No. 812 Squadron in H.M.S. “ Glorious’ on 
the Mediterranean Station. 

‘““Scapa ’’ FLlyinc Boats.—The new name given to the Southampton Mark IV 
(Rolls-Royce Kestrel engines) type of flying boats is ‘‘ Scapa.”’ 


ORGANIZATION. 

FORMATION OF CENTRAL AREA, R.A.F., AND CHANGE OF NAME OF WESSEX 
BomBInG AREA.—Headquarters, Central Area, R.A.F., was formed at Abingdon 
on Ist October. Wessex Bombing Area was re-named Western Area, R.A.F., 
with effect from the same date. Consequent upon these changes, the following 
will be the distribution of units between Western Area :— 

Western Avea, R.A.F.—Flying units stationed at Aldergrove, Andover, 
Boscombe Down, Manston No. 500 (Bomber) Squadron only, Wadding- 
ton, and Worthy Down. 

Central Avea, R.A.F.—Units stationed at Abingdon, Bicester, Bircham 
Newton, Filton, Hucknall and Upper Heyford. 

No. 1 Air Defence Group.—Units stationed at Abbotsinch, Castle Bromwich, 
Hendon, Thornaby, Turnhouse, Usworth. 

The dates on which executive control of regular units is to be assumed by 
Central Area, R.A.F., and the date on which cadre squadrons are to be transferred 
from No. 1 Air Defence Group to Western Area, R.A.F., and Central Area, R.A.F., 
will be decided by the A.O.C.-in-C., Air Defence of Great Britain. 


GENERAL. 


BaLtTic CRUISE OF No. 204 (FLy1ING Boat) SQUADRON.—The four Southampton 
flying boats of No. 204 (Flying Boat) Squadron carried out a cruise to the Baltic 
Ports between the end of August and the end of September in connection with 
the ‘‘ British Week’”’ at Helsingfors, Finland, during the week commencing 
4th September. 4 

Leaving Mount Batten on 28th August, the aircraft proceeded via Felixstowe, 
Esbjerg, Copenhagen and Stockholm to Helsingfors, which was reached on 
2nd September. Continuing from Helsingfors on 7th September the boats flew 
to Viborg, returning to Helsingfors again on the 9th, thence to Riga on 11th, 
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Reval (13th), Stockholm (18th), Copenhagen (19th), Esbjerg (21st), and completed 
the return flight to Felixstowe on 22nd September. During a gale at Reval on 
17th September one of the aircraft broke from its moorings and sustained damage. 
This prevented it from taking part in the later stages of the cruise, spare parts 
having to be sent out from England. The flying boat in question returned to 
Felixstowe on 3rd October. 

UNVEILING OF THE “‘ R.101 ’’ MEMoRIAL.—The memorial erected at Allonne, 
at the joint expense of the British and French Governments, in memory of those 
who lost their lives in the airship “‘R.101’’ was dedicated on Sunday, 1st October, 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—the Prime Minister, in company with the French 
Premier, M. Daladier. The Marquess of Londonderry, M. Pierre Cot—the French 
Air Minister, Lord Tyrell—the British Ambassador to France, Air Marshal Sir 
H. C. T. Dowding, K.C.B., C.M.G.—Air Member of Council for Supply and 
Research, Sir Christopher Ll. Bullock, K.C.B., C.B.E.—Secretary of the Air 
Ministry, and Sir Henry McAnally, C.B.—the Air Ministry representative on the 
British Advisory Committee who considered the design of the memorial, were also 
present. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony a “fly past’ was carried out by No. 25 
(Fighter Squadron) and three French squadrons. 


ARMY CO-OPERATION 


During recent months the main interest has been in artillery practice camps, 
and in battalion training. Artillery practice has been carried out at Okehampton, 
Redesdale, Buddon, and on Salisbury Plain, and at all of these camps air 
observation has been provided. Such assistance as is possible has also been given 
in battalion training, but little can be done in schemes of such a small nature. 


No. 26 (A.C.) Squadron from Catterick has been co-operating with the Scottish 
Command. Owing to the large area covered and the keenness shown by the 
personnel to see something of the Royal Air Force, the flight has had a very 
strenuous time both in actual co-operation and in travelling from place to place, 
and the R/T tender has actually travelled over 4,000 miles in the two months. 
The two flights remaining at Catterick took part in the 5th Division Signal 
Exercise. 

Nos. 4 and 13 (A.C.) Squadrons co-operated with the Staff College, Camberley, 
during their annual staff duties exercise with Signals. The squadrons were based 
on Farnborough and Odiham (representing aerodromes in Sussex), but nearly all 
the work was done from an advanced landing ground at Oxney Farm, near Bordon, 
where the pilots landed before and after each reconnaissance. A considerable 
amount of photography has been carried out, including a large number of photo- 
graphs for the Staff College, Camberley, in connection with their Winchester 
exercise, and photography of railway work at Longmoor for the Railway Training 
Centre, R.E. Demonstrations and co-operation with O.T.C. units during their 
summer field days have been provided, and there has been quite a considerable 
demand for this work, arrangements being usually made by the Air Force Liaison 
Officers to the various schools. No. 4 (A.C.) Squadron provided a flight during 
July at Weston Zoyland to co-operate with the 2nd Anti-Aircraft Brigade, R.A., 
and a further flight went there on 31st July to work with the 1st Anti-Aircraft 
Brigade. 

No. 16 (A.C.) Squadron has co-operated in two exercises, one a signal exercise 
by the Southern Command, and the other an artillery exercise by the 3rd Division. 
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It also provided air experience to fifty-nine officers of the Indian Army during 
their visit to Salisbury Plain to witness demonstrations. 


No. 2 (A.C.) Squadron has provided targets by day and night for Territorial 
searchlight and anti-aircraft units, which have been attending camp during the 
period. 

The Balloon Centre has carried out the normal co-operation with the Artillery 
spending fifty-two hours in the air, and giving air experience to both Regular and 
Territorial officers. 

AUTOGIRO TRIALS.—Autogiros were used experimentally during this year’s 
Army Exercises, and demonstrations were given of landing in confined spaces 
and on rough grounds. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


INDIA 


Headquarters, Royal Air Force, India, moved from Simla to New Delhi on 
7th October. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The Scapa flying boat (previously known as the Southampton Mark IV) 
carried out tests in the Mediterranean and Red Seas during June and July. It 
was flown direct from Malta to Gibraltar on 7th June, and returned to Malta on 
1oth June. On 26th June it flew from Malta to Aboukir and continued to Lake 
Timsah on 28th and to Port Soudan on 29th June. Leaving Port Soudan on 
14th July the flying boat proceeded to Lake Timsah, Aboukir (15th July), Sollum 
(19th July), and Malta (zoth July). Continuing the homeward flight the aircraft 
flew from Malta to Gibraltar on 31st July, and arrived at Felixstowe on 4th August. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Three Victoria aircraft of No, 216 (Bomber Transport) Squadron, under the 
command of Air Commodore G. R. Bromet, D.S.O., O.B.E., left Heliopolis on 
14th October on a two months’ tour to West Africa. Proceeding via Assuit, 
Aswan, Wadi Halfa, Atbara, Khartum, El Obeid, El Fasher, Geneina, Ati (French 
Equatorial Africa), Fort Lamy, Maidugari (Nigeria), Azare, Kano, Katsina, 
Sokoto, Niamey (French West Africa), Ouagadougou, and Tamale (Gold Coast 
Colony), Accra, was reached on 6th November. Thence the route is back 
to Tamale and Ouagadougou and then on to San, Degou, Bamako, Kouroussa 
(French Guinea), Freetown (Sierra Leone), Kouroussa, Tambacounda (Senegal), 
Bathurst (Gambia), and Dakar (Senegal), which the aircraft are due to reach on 
24th November. The return journey will be made over a slightly different route, 
Heliopolis being reached again on 18th December. A distance of approximately 
11,800 miles will be covered during the tour, exclusive of local flights. 


FOREIGN 


CHINA 


According to American Press reports the Chinese Government have ordered 
from the United States thirty-six Curtis single-seater fighter aircraft to form the 
nucleus of a Chinese air force. These machines have a maximum speed of more 
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than 200 miles per hour, and are equipped with two machine guns. Delivery 
is to take place by November, 1933. 

It is intended that Chinese pilots, now undergoing a course with the U.S.A. 
Air Mission at Hangchow, will eventually fly the aircraft being purchased. 


There appears to be a sort of ‘‘ triangular duel’’ going on to secure orders for 
aircraft in China between British, Italian and American interests. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A Service Air Display, on the lines of the R.A.F. Display at Hendon, was 
given at the Kbely Aerodrome at Prague on roth September last. Service aircraft 
of all types were represented. The Display, which was witnessed by the Minister 
of National Defence and numerous senior officers, foreign diplomats, and attachés, 
ended with an “ attack’”’ on the aerodrome by eighty-three aeroplanes. 


EGYPT. 


Ten Avro 626 biplanes (Armstrong-Siddeley Cheetah 260 h.p. engines) are due 
to leave England early in November to join the Egyptian airforce. The formation 
flight will be under the command of Squadron Leader V. H. Tait, R.A.F., who 
has been seconded for service with the Egyptian Government. 


FRANCE 


FORMATION OF AN ECOLE DE L’AIR.—By a decree published in June, 1933, 
an Ecole de L’ Air is to commence functioning as from Ist October, 1935. It will 
be situated in the Istres region, Etang de Berre, Salon-de-Provence. The same 
decree defines the objects of the school to be :-— 


(i) To give recruits and those destined to become officers in the Air Force 
the necessary instruction and elementary training. 
(ii) To make it possible for Air Force officers to take advanced air training. 
(iii) To develop the advanced air studies in higher ranks of the Air Force. 


In order to attain these objects the Ecole de L’ Air will be organized as follows :— 

(a) A training division, including all Cadets, divided into special classes 
corresponding to the various categories of personnel of the Air Force. 

(6) A practical training division, including all Cadet 2nd Lieutenants, 
divided into special classes similar to those of the training division. 

(c) Advanced air training centre for officers taking the Air Staff certificate. 
(d) A Staff College for training the commanding officers of the Air Force. 


New Desicns.—The single-seater fighter competitions under the 1030 pro- 
gramme were delayed owing to the recent appearance of the new French super- 
charged engines with which the fighters are now fitted. Among those aircraft 
competing are the Dewoitine D.560, Mureaux 170, Nieuport 112 and 122, Bleriot 
Spad 510, Bernard 260, and the Hanriot 110. The latter aeroplane is a monoplane 
of the “‘ pusher ”’ type, and will be fitted with retractable undercarriage. All these 
types are fitted with the Hispano supercharged engine. 

Several large night bombers are being constructed or are being flight tested. 
These include designs by Farman, Liore et Olivier, and Potez. The Potez is fitted 
with four Hispano 650 h.p. supercharged engines. The total weight of the 
aeroplane is approximately 39,000 Ibs. 
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Twin-engined two-seater flight reconnaissance aircraft are being developed. 
Speeds up to 185 m.p.h. at 15,000 ft. are hoped for when fitted with supercharged 
engines. The radius of action of this class is about 700 kilometres (434 miles). 
Development of the compression-ignition engine in France has been chiefly due 
to M. Clerget. Hispano Suiza have produced two models based on Clerget patents ; 
these are of the radial air-cooled type, developing normal powers of 300 h.p. and 
500 h.p. respectively. 


Lone Distance REecorp.—The world’s distance record will now go to France 
by the flight of M. Codos and M. Rossi, who flew in a Bleriot aeroplane from New 
York to Rayat in Syria. This distance, by Great Circle course, is 9,055.6 kilo- 
metres (5,627 miles). The figure is not as yet confirmed by F.A.I., but it would 
be 318 miles in excess of the present record. 


GERMANY 


Air DEeFENCE.—In the last issue of the JouRNAL reference was made to the 
formation of the German Air Ministry, and to the absorption into one centralized 
organization of the principal societies and clubs engaged in the promotion of 
amateur aviation. A similar centralization of effort has also been effected, also 
at the instigation of the new administration, in the matter of passive air defence, 
which is now controlled and directed by a single organization known as the 
“ Reichsluftschutzbund e.V.’’ (German Air Defence League). 


Since the inception of the League, air defence propaganda, which had hitherto 
been on a fairly wide scale, has been intensified, and every opportunity is taken of 
emphasizing Germany’s defencelessness in the air, the weakness of her ground 
air defence system, and the vital need for the fullest possible co-operation from 
the population in the work and aims of the League. In its first appeal to the German 
public, published in the Press on 12th May, 1933, the following points were stressed 
by the League :— 

(i) Questions of policy will be approved by the Air Ministry. 
(ii) Funds will be obtained from subscriptions (membership and voluntary) 
and gifts. 

(iii) The most complete civil air defence organization alone does not provide 
the German nation with adequate defence. Only when Germany again 
possesses defensive weapons (aircraft and A.A. guns) will it be possible 
to organize air defence efficiently. 


(iv) It is the duty of every member of the League to fight for equality of 
rights in air defence armaments. 


A recent addition to the propaganda campaign instituted by the League has 
been the issue of a special news-sheet entitled ‘‘ Active and Passive A.A. Defence ”’ 
(‘‘APLU ”’). The following is the translation of a typical sample of this news- 
sheet :— 

“‘ Although six months ago, bureaucratic lack of intelligence stood in 
the way of active development of the notion of A.A. defence, and endless 
discussions produced no final decision, this notion has quickly penetrated 
into households and families. The Reich Ministry for Air and the ‘ Reich 
A.A. Defence League’ (R.L.B.) have given the impetus towards organiza- 
tion of A.A. Defence throughout Germany. A.A. Defence propaganda is 
being practised everywhere, and the fact that Germany has no air force, 
and that the population must help itself, is being drilled into every member 
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of the population. Meetings of recruits are held every day, particularly in 
Berlin, which demonstrate the purpose of A.A. Defence to the German 
people. Members of German Associations are bound to become members 
of the R.L.B. Practical training of the active population began some time 
ago. There are already over a thousand trained A.A. defence instructors 
in Berlin. New A.A. defence wardens and house-wardens are being trained 
daily, apart from the unostentatious, tireless work in training the ‘ Technical 
Emergency Assistance,’ the fire brigade, Red Cross, A.A. defence of factories, 
railways and industry. 

A large assembly of recruits took place in Munich last Saturday, which 
brought all traffic to a standstill for a short time. A bombing attack on 
Munich was carried out by hired civil aeroplanes, paper bombs being 
dropped. The approach of the aeroplanes was indicated by alarm signals. 


The details of the A.A. defence organization have still to be worked 
out to their fullest extent.” 


New Desicns.—A number of new Heinkel high-speed aeroplanes have been 
built. In common with the United States of America, the supercharged Civil 
engine is receiving much attention. Licence has been granted to the B.M.W. 
Firm to construct the Pratt & Whitney (U.S.A.) Hornet engines. Junkers have 
also developed the L.88 type engine as a supercharged unit (L.88a). A militarised 
version of the G.38 aeroplane with four supercharged engines is in the design 
stage. 

Junkers JU.52-3M, a 12-17 passenger cabin monoplane, was one of the first 
to be fitted with (three) Hornet B.1 engines. 


ITALY 


New YorK—-RomME. RETURN FoRMATION FLIGHT.—Details of the flight by a 
formation of twenty-four Savoia Marchetti S.55X. flying boats under General 
Balbo, the Italian Minister for Air, which left Rome on 1st July and arrived at 
Chicago on the 15th of that month, were given in last quarter’s JOURNAL. 


After a week’s sojourn in America, the flight left New York on 25th July for 
Shediac on the first stage of their return flight to Italy. Two flying boats force- 
landed en route, but reached Shediac later. From Shediac the flight flew on to 
Shoal Harbour (Newfoundland), which was to be their starting point for their 
return flight across the Atlantic. Twelve days were spent in Newfoundland 
awaiting favourable weather reports for the Atlantic crossing. General Balbo 
finally decided to return via the Azores instead of via Valentia (Irish Free State) 
as originally planned, owing to the decreasing number of daylight hours. Taking 
off from Shoal Harbour on the morning of 8th August, the flight reached the 
Azores the same evening after covering a distance of 1,575 statute miles in 
10 hours 40 minutes. On arrival at the Azores, the flying boats alighted in two 
sections—one at Horta, consisting of nine aircraft, and the other, of fifteen aircraft, 
at Ponta Delgada. 


An unfortunate accident marred the departure for Lisbon when one of the 
flying boats at Ponta Delgada capsized as the result of engine trouble just after 
taking off. Flying Officer Squaglia, the second pilot, died in hospital from injuries 
sustained in the accident. After three days’ stay at Lisbon the remaining twenty- 
three boats finally reached Rome on the evening of 12th August, thus bringing 
to a conclusion this enterprising and well-planned flight of 12,000 miles. 
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JAPAN 


Non-Stop FLIiGHTs By NAvAL AIRCRAFT.—In June last, three flying boats of 
the Naval Air Service completed a non-stop flight from Sasebo (Japan) to Keelung 
(Formosa), a distance of 720 miles in 8} hours. 

A visit was also made to the Bonin Islands from Tateyama, a Naval Air Station, 
South of Tokyo. This journey took 11 hours for a distance of approximately 
1,190 miles. It was stated in the Press that the aircraft did not land in the 
Bonins but simply flew over the islands and returned to Tateyama. 


VOLUNTEER AIR UNIT IN THE JEHOL CAMPAIGN.—During the Jehol campaign, 
according to press reports, the Japanese, in order to facilitate the provision of 
arms, ammunition supplies, the evacuation of sick and wounded and transporta- 
tion of personnel, mobilised an air unit of the Japanese Aerial Transport Co. The 
aircraft engaged were Fokker F.VII. The pilots and mechanics were civilian 
personnel, although it was commanded by a Japanese serving officer who, when 
paying a tribute to the services performed, stated that the rapid advance of the 
Japanese forces could be largely attributed to the use of this unit. 


During the campaign the total flying hours of the unit were 1,100 (which was 
400 hours longer than the Japanese Army Reconnaissance Squadrons). One 
hundred tons of arms, ammunition, and rations were transported, 350 sick and 
wounded evacuated, and 400 liaison officers carried to various centres. 


The employment of this aircraft unit very probably eased the problem of 
supplies by ordinary methods as, owing to the weather conditions then prevailing 
in Jehol, the use of roads must have been a matter of extreme difficulty. 


SOVIET UNION 


The following report of the celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the 
‘‘ Osoaviachim,’’ or League for Aviation and Chemical Warfare, is taken from 
The Aeroplane :— 

“The main celebration was held in Moscow. At the Moscow aerodrome 

30,000 people saw a demonstration of military aeroplanes of all types, 

including bombing and fighting aeroplanes, seaplanes and flying boats. 

Even airships flew over the city. Exhibitions illustrating the construction 

of aircraft and engines, and free ascents in captive balloons were among 

the attractions of the celebration staged in the ‘Maxim Gorky Park of 
Culture and Rest.’ 


The celebrations were also accompanied by a liberal bestowal of decora- 
tions and rewards on individuals and institutions who or which had 
distinguished themselves in the service of Military and Civil Aviation. 

The War Commissar, Comrade Voroshilov, issued an order in which 
he frankly admitted that further efforts would be necessary before Russian 
aeroplanes were qualitatively equal to those of neighbouring states. He 
stated, however, that Russia is working intensively and strenuously to 
catch up and outstrip from the technical viewpoint the most advanced 
capitalistic countries. 

The President of the Osoaviachim, Comrade Eidemann, goes further in 
stating that ‘‘the Soviet air fleet is now one of the most powerful in 
Europe,”’ and statements in the Moscow press record the fact that Russia 
is now ready to fight against World Imperialism. 
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The Osoaviachim is a so-called voluntary society with a compulsory 
membership of many millions. It has branches in every factory and in 
every village throughout the Soviet Union. The society has collected 
enormous sums of money by pressure-fed ‘ gifts ’ which are subtracted from 
the workers’ pay every month. Reports state that more than 25 million 
roubles (£2,500,000) has been thus ‘collected’ for an airship-building 
programme alone. 

The society has presented several squadrons of aeroplanes to the Red 
Air Fleet, and each squadron is named according to the war scare of the 
moment. Thus in 1927 one squadron was named ‘ Our answer to Chamber- 
lain’ and in 1929 another was named ‘ Our reply to the Pope in Rome.’ 
To-day Russian air superiority is advertised as an effective counter-balance 
to Japanese naval superiority in the Far East, which is momentarily the 
least satisfactory part of Russia’s international horizon.” 


AIR DiIsasTER.—On 6th September an aeroplane crashed about fifty miles 
South of Moscow and some of the leading personalities in the military and civil 
aviation of Soviet Russia lost their lives. Amongst the eight casualties were 
M. Peter Baranoff, head of the aviation industry ; M. Abram Goldman, chief of 
the civil air fleet ; M. Gorbunoff, director of the most important aeroplane works ; 
M. Zaza, assistant chief of civil aviation ; and M. Zarza, chief of the Air Department 
of the “‘ State Plan.” 


UNITED STATES 


INSTRUMENT FLYING SCHOOL.—By a recent order from the Chief of the Army 
Air Corps all pilots will receive a uniform ten-hour course in instrument flying, a 
rigorous programme has been instituted at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. 
Extensive use is made of wireless to guide the pilot and keep him informed with 
respect to his landing ground. The equipment is installed in each aircraft and 
on the ground, so that intercommunication may be maintained at all stages ot 
the flight. 

New Desicns.—The trend of development is towards the use of supercharged 
engines in civil aircraft. High cruising speeds are demanded and civil versions 
of successful U.S.A. bomber class aeroplanes have been built, fitted with super- 
charged engines. These include the Boeing 247 and the Curtiss ‘‘ Condor.” A 
new aircraft is the Clark G.A.43, a 10-passenger monoplane fitted with a 700-h.p. 
Wright supercharged Cyclone engine. 
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GERMANY 


SouTH AMERICAN SERVICE.—According to an announcement from Friedrich- 
shafen, negotiations have been successfully concluded between Dr. Eckner and 
the Brazilian Government for a regular service of airships to South America. 
The Government is to grant a sum of 3,000,000 m., repayable in thirty years, for 
building an airship shed. The new service is due to begin in the autumn of next 
year. 

THE ‘GRAF ZEPPELIN.’”’—That remarkably successful airship, the “ Graf 
Zeppelin,’’ has varied her regular trans-Atlantic ferry service by a visit to the 
Chicago Exhibition. 


UNITED STATES 


Tue ‘‘ Macon.”’—The naval airship ‘‘ Macon,’ having satisfactorily completed 
her trials, was handed over to her Commanding Officer with the usual commission- 
ing ceremonies. Later she left for the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
from which station she was to operate until October, when she was due to proceed 
to the new Naval Air Base at Sunnyvale, California, which has been named Moffet 
Field after the late Admiral Moffett, U.S.N., Chief of the U.S. Naval Air Service. 

The “‘ Macon ”’ is virtually a copy of the “ Akron,” and in length, height, gas 
volume, power plants and many other particulars, she is identical. There are, 
however, two minor exterior changes of special note. The ‘“‘ Macon ’’ outriggers 
supporting the propeller shafts are equipped with cowlings to cut down resistance. 
The radiators are faired into the lines of the hull, and when closed, as will be the 
case when an engine is not in operation, will merely resemble bumps or blisters 
on the side of the airship. Although few changes are apparent, more than a 
hundred minor alterations have been embodied from experience gathered from 
the ‘‘ Akron,’’ and the ‘‘ Macon ”’ is some 8,000 pounds lighter than the “‘ Akron.”’ 


The following are comparative details :—- 
“ Los “* Graf- 
Name. Angeles’’ Zeppelin’  ‘‘ Macon”’ 
Nominal gas volume cu. ft. “ef «+ 2,470,000 3,700,000 6,500,000 
Length overall, ft. .. nis > re 658.3 785 
Max. diameter, ft. .. 64 bie a 90.7 132.9 
Height overall, ft. .. is si 64 104.4 146.5 
Gross lift, lbs. (av. cond.) . 5s oi 153,000 410,000 
Useful lift, Ibs. sini cond.) ie ie 60,000 173,000 
No. engines . be > ie ‘8 8 
Total h.p. .. is ia a 2 ; 4,480 
Max. speed (knots)... , 72 
Range without refuelling at 50 knots 
cruising, in nautical miles .. at 3,500 7,000 9,200 
PROPOSED RECONDITIONING OF THE ‘‘ Los ANGELES.’”’-—Owing to the loss of 
the “‘ Akron,”’ the plans of the Navy Department for the operation of two airships 
with the fleet have had to be abandoned. There is now, however, a proposal 
that the airship ‘“‘ Los Angeles,’’ which was decommissioned last year, should be 
reconditioned, but up to date the necessary monetary provision has not been 
made. 
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GENERAL 


Marlborough and His Times. By Winston S. Churchill. Vol. I. (G. G. 
Harrap). 25s. Od. 

Marlborough has heretofore been none too fortunate in his biographers. Arch- 
deacon Coxe’s work, if a mine of valuable information from the Blenheim archives, 
is ponderous and hard to read. Lord Wolseley’s volumes stop just where the 
Field-Marshal’s military knowledge and experience would have given his views 
special value, and the completed fragment of Mr. Taylor’s “‘ Wars of Marlborough ”’ 
mainly emphasizes the misfortune that its gifted author never lived to complete 
a work of such real promise. And now Mr. Winston Churchill has thrown himself 
into the breach. He has many qualifications for his task. He is a practised 
writer ; he has energy, imagination, and enthusiasm, even if it occasionally carries 
him too far; he enjoys a controversy, though occasionally he hits below the belt, 
as in calling Macaulay a “‘liar’’; above all, the treasured archives of Blenheim 
have been thrown open to him and with other valuable collections, like the Stuart 
MSS. at Windsor Castle, have been ransacked for him by a trained historical 
student, so that on many points he has been able to add to our knowledge and, 
to his own immense enjoyment, correct the errors of his predecessors. Thus he 
has established the hitherto unknown fact that in 1670 Marlborough served “ on 
board ye fleet in ye Mediterranean ”’ against the Algerian pirates. That indeed 
looks as if it were the real foundation for the story, unconfirmed by anything in 
the Tangier records, that Marlborough served at Tangier. The only confirmation 
of this Mr. Churchill can produce is a reference in one of Marlborough’s letters 
to his having been “‘in Spain, in the month of August,’’ for which his presence 
with the fleet can easily account, without accepting Mr. Churchill’s really amazing 
conclusion that ‘‘ Marlborough considered Tangier [to be] ‘ Spain,’”’ a really 
gratuitous slur on his ancestor’s geography. 

Marlborough was a many-sided character and with all the issues Mr. Churchill 
raises one has no space to deal. Marlborough the soldier is by itself a sufficient 
topic. Those whose main interest in him lies in his military career and its 
development will have looked forward to Mr. Churchill’s book in the hope of 
hearing something new of his earlier services. Unfortunately, this aspect of him 
does not seem to have made any special appeal to Mr. Churchill. Certainly he 
adds next to nothing to Lord Wolseley’s version of the Sedgemoor campaign, of 
the brilliant capture of Cork and Kinsale, and of the Flanders campaign of 1689 
and the British Army’s baptism of fire in Continental warfare at Walcourt. On 
that obscure but interesting chapter, Marlborough’s services under Turenne in 
1673-4, he is equally disappointing. Indeed, he rather belittles Marlborough’s 
debt to Turenne, whereas he might have done a real service could he have 
developed the episode thoroughly. It needs doing. He does not seem to appre- 
ciate the importance of the insight Marlborough then acquired into the ways 
and methods of the French army, and the men against whom he was to fight, 
an experience which must have contributed in later years to his capacity to divine 
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what was happening “ on the other side of the hill.’’ All he adds is a proof from a 
third source that Marlborough was actually at Sinzheim (June, 1674), though 
as a volunteer and without his regiment. He fails to notice, however, that this 
evidence does not exactly confirm the other authority he quotes which speaks 
of him as having been there with his regiment. 

This cversight in itself is not very important, but it is only one of many, 
while Mr. Churchill is prone to assert dogmatically things which, if highly probable, 
like Marlborough’s presence with Turenne in his celebrated winter campaign in 
the Vosges, cannot be absolutely established. It would be easy to compile a 
long list either of such over-positive assertions or of careless slips and inaccuracies. 
Thus he speaks of the 16th Foot as “ now the Bedfordshire (p. 16).’’ William 
Cadogan, Marlborough’s Quartermaster-General, was a Major in the 6th Innis- 
killings, not in the 5th Royal Irish (p. 535). George Byng of Cape Passaro fame 
was not an Admiral in 1688 (p. 302), but a Lieutenant. Monmouth’s Royal 
English Regiment in Turenne’s army has become “‘ Warwick’s Loyal English.” 
It would hardly be fair to expect a very high standard of historical knowledge 
from one who is not a professed historical scholar, but Mr. Churchill pounces with 
such obvious joy on any slip by Lord Wolseley (about six in all), that one may 
remind him that there were not “seven hereditary Electors” in the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1667. Three of them were ecclesiastics, and as such had no right to be 
hereditary, and an eighth Elector had been added in 1648. Here again this is no 
isolated or rare example. 

On one point indeed Mr. Churchill’s carelessness might easily lay him open to a 
more serious charge. He says that after Sedgemoor “‘ the royal rewards went to 
Faversham ”’ (p. 222), which at least implies that Churchill received nothing. 
Actually Churchill was promoted from the Royal Dragoons (whom Mr. Churchill 
calls the Royal Dragoons when they were still the Tangier Troop (p. 55), and the 
King’s Own Dragoons when they should be “‘ Royal ’”’) to command the 3rd Troop 
of Life Guards. He had not, as Mr. Churchill states, received command of the 
2nd Troop of Life Guards in 1682; it was commanded from November, 1659, 
till February, 1685, by Sir Philip Howard; and Lord Cornbury who succeeded 
Marlborough in command of the Royals was not in 1688 “‘ an officer of the Life 
Guards ’”’ (p. 290). And yet Mr. Churchill includes Dalton’s Avmy Lists among 
the authorities in his biography. 


Peacemaking—1919. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable). 18s. 

Mr. Nicolson’s brilliant style will always secure for him a large number of 
readers, and even an occasional outburst of “‘ cattiness ’’ adds a piquant flavour 
to his writing. He has dealt with his subject in a somewhat unusual manner. 
The first part of the book is an account of the Peace Conference as he sees it to-day 
in retrospect, while the second is his diary written at the time—although he frankly 
admits that he has edited and expanded his rough notes to make them more 
comprehensible. 

His object seems to be to show that he went to Paris, like many others, filled 
with high ideals as to the reconstruction of the world on a basis of justice, and 
that he was gradually disillusioned by the spectacle of selfishness and greed on 
the part of the representatives of the victorious Powers. He also endeavours to 
portray the atmosphere of those hectic months—‘ the mists by which we were 
enshrouded ”’ ; “‘ the reader,”’ he adds, ‘‘ must not look for any continuous lucidity. 
It wasn’t there.” He does indeed give us the impression of confusion and lack 
of precision or definite purpose ; but he fails to attach sufficient importance to two 
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of the causes of this confusion. One is the fact that while the Conference had 
been summoned to negotiate peace, a considerable part of its time and activities 
was taken up with the alien task of governing large areas of Europe and Asia ; 
the other is the amazing ignorance of many of the delegates. Mr. Nicolson tends 
to discount this ignorance, and states that many of the experts were well-informed, 
especially the Americans. But even if they knew the material facts of the various 
situations dealt with, they were wholly ignorant of the historical and psychological 
background against which those facts must be interpreted. He himself, an expert 
in Oriental affairs, although he knew many but not all the facts, seems to have 
misunderstood the character and spirit of the peoples he was dealing with—witness 
his opinions on some of the Balkan nationalities. In no case are his prejudices 
more in evidence than in his treatment of the Adriatic question, in which he 
uncompromisingly and indiscriminatingly supports the Serb claims. A clever 
lawyer could certainly make out a case against Italy, but Mr. Nicolson should have 
been more careful about his facts. He has seriously misquoted the Albanian 
clauses of the Pact of London, and relied largely on what in legal parlance is 
termed ‘‘ vulgar abuse ’’’ whenever he has occasion to mention Italy or Italian 
statesmen. He is equally inaccurate in his account of the events leading up to 
the decision of the Western Powers and President Wilson to entrust the occupation 
of Smyrna to Greece. 

The best part of the book is the account of the mental acrobatics of President 
Wilson, and of the manner in which he allowed his principles to be mangled out 
of all recognition; the author’s most original remark is that the difficulties of 
precise negotiation arose often from the more amiable qualities of the human 
heart, the desire to be pleasant and affable and not always to say “no.’’ But, on 
the whole, it must be admitted that ‘‘Peacemaking ’’ belongs to that new school 
of popular historical literature known as biographie romancée, which has made the 
fame of Lytton Strachey, and many others. Mr. Nicolson’s book may be recom- 
mended to those who want a vivid and colourful picture of the men and events 
at Paris in 1919, but not to those who expect an accurate and reliable account 
of them. 


Some Memories of the Peace Conference. By Colonel R. H. Beadon. 
(Lincoln Williams). 12s. 6d. 

Colonel Beadon’s book is an unpretending collection of scattered memories 
and anecdotes of the Peace Conference, the author having been attached to the 
military section of the British Delegation. It is written in a somewhat disjointed 
manner, and does not claim to be a complete and consecutive account, but it 
contains some interesting material and considerations. One of the most important 
chapters deals with the freedom of the seas, and the author. makes out a good 
case for the ancient doctrine of the balance of power. In dealing with the I eague 
of Nations, too, he is well-balanced in his judgment as to the possibilities and 
limitations of that institution, although he is perhaps unduly sanguine in his 
estimate of the utility of the labour section of the Peace Treaty. He regrets, as 
do many other observers, the manner in which the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
liquidated, but it is not quite accurate to say that during the last eighteen months 
of the struggle Austria-Hungary had only been held together by German bayonets, 
or that the inhabitants of the South Tyrol had almost always been victorious 
over their opponents. 

Apart from its more serious aspects, the book contains a number of lighter 
episodes and anecdotes, such as the account of the negotiations with the Dutch 
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Government for the handing over of the ex-Kaiser’s person to the Allies. The 
answer of Horthy, the Regent of Hungary, to a question of Colonel Beadon’s is 
prophetically significant ; when asked, in 1920, where he thought the first dis- 
turbance would arise out of the readjustment of the boundaries of Europe, he 
replies: ‘‘ In Yugoslavia—the Croats will never march with the Serbs.”’ 


The Discoverers of the Fiji Islands. By G. C. Henderson. (John Murray). 
18s. Od. net. 

The novelty of the method of compilation of this volume greatly increases its 
interest. Professor Henderson in his task of determining the claims of various 
discoverers, besides investigating their reports, logs, charts and plans, has, during 
a series of cruises in the Fiji Archipelago, followed up their tracks. The results 
of this original and practical procedure are embodied in the form of annotated 
comments to their stories, finally presenting his conclusions in an able summary. 

As the Fiji Archipelago embraces some 150 islets and innumerable rocks and 
reefs scattered over some 7,000 square miles of ocean, the credit of discovery must 
be divided among the navigators whose voyages through this dangerous area first 
made known the existence of the group. The solution of this problem of priority 
involves careful judgment of the elements of importance and precedent. Professor 
Henderson awards the palm to Tasman, Cook, Bligh, Wilson and Bellingshausen. 

Of these Tasman stands first, when in 1643 he marked on his chart the name 
of Prins Wyllems Eylanden against five islands, seven islets and several rocks and 
reefs. Cook in 1774, passing far to the South of Tasman’s track, discovered the 
island of Vatoa and the reef of Vuata Vatoa. Bligh passed through the Archipelago 
twice, first in the “‘ Bounty’s”’ launch in 1789, and again in the ‘‘ Providence ” 
in 1792. Altogether some thirty-nine islands, including the most important, were 
discovered by Bligh. In 1797, Captain James Wilson of the missionary ship 
“* Duff,’’ added fourteen islands to the tale of discovery, and had a fortunate escape 
from shipwreck on the Pitman Reef. Last on the author’s list is the Russian, 
Bellingshausen, who, in 1820, discovered the southern group of Ono-i-lau and the 
islets Mihailov and Simanov. 

Among the navigators, whose pretensions to discovery Professor Henderson 
rejects after careful examination, are: Master’s Mate Oliver commanding the 
“‘ Pandora’s’’’ tender in 1791; Captain Barber of the ship ‘‘ Arthur” in 1794; 
Captain Bentley of the American ship ‘‘ Ann and Hope”’ in 1799; and Dumont 
D’Urville in the ‘‘ Astrolabe ’’ in 1827. With reservation in the case of Bentley, 
readers will probably agree with the author’s verdict. 

Having already published two historical works dealing with Fiji, Professor 
Henderson is singularly well-equipped to write with authority on his special 
subject. The importance of his present volume as a valuable contribution to the 
historical side of hydrographical knowledge will be recognised by all interested 
in that science. It is admirably illustrated and furnished with excellent repro- 
ductions of plans and charts, garnered from many sources, A large scale map on 
which the tracks of the discoverers are accurately plotted enables the reader to 
follow their movements. 

Most noteworthy is the author’s appreciation of the difficulties encountered by 
the navigators; on these and many other points his comments are illuminating. 
Throughout, the evidence of his minute attention to detail commands respect. 
In thus resolving order from the chaos of conflicting evidence, Professor Henderson 
has produced a first-class work which will stand the test of time as a classic on the 
subject, and which definitely increases our knowledge of the achievements of the 
old time navigators. 
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Things I Have Seen. By Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., F.B.A. (Methuen & Co.). 


8s. 6d. ‘ 

Although not a military book, there is much in this volume that should appeal 
to Service readers. The true object of the author is to show history in the making 
and to link up, so to speak, recent events with what is termed “ history,’’ both 
in schools and at the universities. Sir Charles has seen much: as a boy he was 
in Paris and saw Napoleon III and his army; he enjoyed a glimpse of Kaiser 
William I; he witnessed a pseudo-civil war in Switzerland in 1890; he caught 
a glimpse of the Tsar Nicholas at a great review held in France in 1901. During 
the War he was working first for the War Office and then for the Foreign Office. 
Lastly he was in Milan and witnessed the Fascist coup d’etat in 1921. All these 
incidents are described in this pleasant book with a keen historical flair and many 
anecdotes. 


Cornwall in the Great Civil War and Interregnum, 1642-1660. By Mary 
Coate. (Clarendon Press). 21s. 

Students of the Civil War will find much to interest them in this scholarly 
study of the course of that war in Cornwall. The persistent Royalism of the 
Cornish gentry, after their stubborn resistance to the New Model Army, caused 
every Government in England to take into account the population of Cornwall. 
In addition the county produced some remarkable personages. Neither are the 
military operations of 1643-44 devoid of teaching, while this aspect of the story 
is clearly illustrated by plans showing the movements of the opposing forces. 
The volume may, therefore, be recommended to military readers. 


NAVAL 


Trafalgar. By Edouard Desbriére. Translated and edited by Constance 
Eastwick. (Clarendon Press). Two Volumes. 42s. 

Students of the Trafalgar Campaign will, in future, owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Miss Constance Eastwick for her admirable translation and editing of 
Colonel Desbriére’s history, published a quarter of a century ago. Translation 
alone would have been a heavy task, but the editor has greatly increased the 
value of the book by verifying the original quotations, adding a large number of 
references, including some additional plans, attaching an up-to-date bibliography 
and a complete index, and last but not least, calling attention to certain important 
points of difference between the French and English account. Few details can 
have escaped her notice. 

Desbriére’s account of the campaign of 1805 is admirably clear. Compared 
with Sir Julian Corbett’s ‘‘ Campaign of Trafalgar,’’ it is simple and sober, though 
less suggestive. For example, Corbett claims that it was the sailing of Sir James 
Craig’s little force to Malta that obliged Napoleon to send Villeneuve to Naples; 
Desbriére simply says that it was “ the secondary object of landing in Italy the 
few soldiers left on board.” 

As regards the Battle of Trafalgar, the Admiralty Committee, presided over 
by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, accepted Desbriére’s description of the formation 
of the Combined Fleet as correct, and agreed with many of his conclusions 
regarding the British movements. His account of the subsequent fighting, however, 
is sometimes difficult to follow. The editor’s valuable notes and references draw 


attention to some of the discrepancies. 
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Volume II is of very great value. It contains the letters and reports of the 
French and Spanish officers concerned, furnished by the editor with notes and 
references, which facilitates comparison with one another, and with the English 
accounts. Some of these letters and reports have already been published in 
English, in Mr. Edward’ Fraser’s ‘‘ The Enemy at Trafalgar,’’ or have been quoted 
at some length by James and later writers, but most appear in English for the 
first time. Many of the statements made in them must be taken with a liberal 
allowance of salt, but it is none the less clear that most of the captured ships 
fought gallantly to the last. It is equally obvious that though some ships, notably 
the ‘‘ Redoubtable ’”’ and the “‘ Pluton,’”’ were handled with considerable ability, 
very few of the French or Spanish captains showed any skill in fleet work, and 
that most of Villeneuve’s signals were either misapplied or misinterpreted. 

General Contamine gives a better picture of the battle from Villeneuve’s point 
of view, than Villeneuve himself. The reports of Lucas of the ‘ Redoubtable ” 
and Magendie of the ‘‘ Bucentaure ”’ give a vivid description of the ‘‘ Victory’s ”’ 
approach and the fate of the ““Bucentaure.’’ The report of the ‘“‘ Themis ’”’ frigate 
gives one of the best general descriptions of the battle and of the preliminary 
proceedings of the Combined Fleet. The log of the “‘ Principe de Asturias ”’ throws 
a good deal more light on the events at the rear of the line than any of the English 
accounts. 

The editor includes ‘‘ A Note on English Tactics,’’ dealing with the controversy 
as to whether Nelson carried out the instructions in his own Memorandum. 
Though the actual facts are no longer in doubt, interpreters of them will always 
be divided into two schools of thought which Nelson, and Nelson only, could 
unite in action. 


MILITARY 


The Ghost of Napoleon. By Liddell Hart. (Faber & Faber). 7s. 6d. 

In this study of the theory of the military art Captain Liddell Hart starts 
from what he calls the military renaissance of the XVIIIth century, and dis- 
courses on those military thinkers who were the instigators of the doctrine which 
underlay the early Napoleonic victories. He takes Marshal Saxe, who published 
his Réveries in 1757, as the “first in the chain that culminated in Napoleon.” 
Next he takes Bourcet, who between 1744 and 1760 was actively employed in 
operations on the Franco-Italian frontier, as the ‘‘ organizer of dispersion.’”’ It 
was on these plans, as Professor Spenser Wilkinson has shown, that the campaign 
of 1796 was organized by Bonaparte. Combined with the teachings of Bourcet 
came that of Guibert, the ‘“ prophet of mobility.” It was on the doctrines 
expounded by these two writers that the early Napoleonic victories were based. 
Then came the decline: from Jena onwards the process was at work until it ended 
in total disaster in 1812 and in 1813. 

After Napoleon there arose a new school of thought, that of Clausewitz, whom 
the author styles the ‘‘ Mahdi of Mass.’’ Foch, in his earlier teachings, followed 
Clausewitz but, like him, failed to estimate at their true value the material factors, 
such as armament. Hence the author’s deductions as to the ‘‘ enslavement of 
reason” in the shackles of military conservatism and pedantry. The conclusion 
is a brief retrospect of military theory during the past hundred years, in which 
Liddell Hart attempts to show that, although circumstances have changed greatly, 
there is still need for a clearer appreciation of the mental equipment of the modern 
soldier and a more thorough study of past wars. 
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It is all an attractive and absorbing study, cleverly argued and convincing. 
At the same time, it is permissible to ask whether the author does not over- 
estimate the role and the power of pure reason in human affairs. Is it not also 
authoritatively stated that a disease of the pituitary gland alone prevented 
Napoleon from being the victor at Waterloo? Certainly the paralysis of the 
military art in the XVIIIth century was, as the author says, so great that it needed 
but the originality of Bonaparte to overcome it; but is that all? It needed the 
French Revolution, and everything it stood for, to render Bonaparte possible. 
We might also ask whether Liddell Hart is altogether fair to the German military 
school of thought. True, Clausewitz based much of his teaching on the “‘ distorted ”’ 
period of Napoleonic practice of war; but there are Berenhorst and Lloyd—a 
Welshman who fought throughout the Seven Years’ War—before Clausewitz, and 
after him there are Moltke, Freytag-Loringhoven, not to mention Schlieffen 
himself, who did not accept Clausewitz so literally that the great German plan of 
1914 was not far from success. 

As Mitchell, in his military essays of 1838, wrote, ‘“‘ The science of war has alone 
remained what Marshal Saxe termed it a century ago—a science covered with 
darkness. Routine and prejudice are its basis, the natural consequence of ignor- 
ance.’”’ Much has been done since the days of Saxe and of Mitchell: Colin, 
Spenser Wilkinson, Gronard and now Liddell Hart have not written in vain. 
Yet, in the light of the progress of science and especially of aviation, there is still 
need for further study of war as a whole: it is for this reason that we trust that 
this work will be widely read and promote further discussion. 
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